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GET THE BEST. 


Webster's Unabridged Dictionary 


10,000 Words and Meanings not in other Diction- 
aries. 


1840 Fages Quarto. 
$12. 


4—-A National Standard. The authority in 
the Government Printing Office at Washing. 
ton, and supplied by the Government toevery 
pupil at West Point. 

Gov't Printing Office, Washington, April 23, 1873. 

Webster’s Dictionary is the Standar] au- 
thority aos printing in this office,and has been 
for the last four years. —A. M. CLAPEF, Con- 
gressional Printer. 

4a Warmly recommended by Bancroft, Pres- 
cott, Motley, Geo. P. Marsh, Halleck, W hittie v 
Wiltis, Saxe, Elihu Burriit, Daniel Webster, 


3,000 Engravings ; Price 


Rufus Choate, and the best American and 
European scholars. 
A necessity for every intelligent family,stu-, 


dent, teacher, and professional man. 
Library is complete without the best 
Dictionary? 


English 


wanes by G. & C. MERRIAM, Spring- 
field, Mass. Sold by all Booksellers, 
ja2u.26 
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GERMAN-SILVER RINGS 


Will not rust, or spread 







apart, and are one of 
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Patent 
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Combined, 
Stafford M't'g Co., 
66 Fulton St. N.Y. 
Proprietors, 
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made, 





There is room 






for a name and address 





to be stamped or en 


either 


graved on side; they can be easily 
opened or locked by turning the washer, 


Money easily made with 


GEM OUTFIT, 


Containing Dies, ete., for stamping rings 

and checks 5 

| Ring 15 cents. 
CIRCULARS FREE. 


Stencil Stock, Brushes, Indelible Ink, Steel 


price only $12.00. Sample 


Dis, Key Cheeks, &e. 
Stafford Manufacturing Company, 


No. 66 Fulton Street, New York. 





THE REPUBLIC PREMIUM, 


Any person sending a 
CLUB OF FIVE SUBSCRIBERS 


For the second volume of 


THE REPUBLIC 
AND TEN DOLLARS 


Will be supplied with the first volume, 
containing about 800 pages, as premium 
for getting up the club. This isa rare 
chance to procure a most valuable work 
without cash beyond a little effort re 
quired to procure the subscribers. The 
premium will be withdrawn as soon as 
the present edition is exhausted, of 
which notice will be given. 


REPUBLIC PUBLISHING Co. 


| aeeale STATES PATENT OFFICE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., April 2, 1874. 

On the petition of JOHN FIRST, of New York, 
N. Y., praying for the extension of a patent 
granted to him on the 3d day of July, 1860, for 
an improvement in SEWING M ACHINES: 

It is ordered that the testimony in the case 
be closed on the 2d day of June next; that the 
time for filing arguments and the Examiner’s 
report be limited to the 12th day of June next, 
and that said petition be heard on the 17th day 
of June next. 

Any person inay Oppose this extension. 

M. D. LEGGETT, 


apr3-st Commissioner. 


PATENTS, 


LEHMANN, 


SOLICITOR OF 


AN AND TOREIGN PATENTS, 


F. A. 


AMERIC 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Entire Cost of Patent.............cecescveeeee $65 


NO PATENT, NO PAY! 
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PROSPECTUS. 





THH RHPUBLIC. 





THE REPUBLIC, now entering upon its second year, has been favorably re- 
ceived by the earnest friends of just and energetic governmental and economie 
progress. 

In the future, as in the past, THE REPUBLIC will discuss with candor and 
with such ability as it can command the present and practical questions affecting 
the material, intellectual, and moral progress and well-being of the nation, the 
States, and the people. It will record with fidelity the action of the Executive, 
Legislative, and Judicial Departments of the Government which may be of na- 
tional importance or of general application. It will do what may be done, within 
its sphere, to inform the people and improve the Government. 

THE REPUBLIC holds that as this isa Government of and for the people, the 
people should be thoroughly informed of its action and purposes, and that the 
Government should be equally well advised as to the opinions and progress of the 
people ; that the interests of both are identical; that the obligations of both are 
mutual; and that it is the duty of each and all to promote this common knowl. 
edge, advance these common interests, and enforce these common obligations. To 
these ends THE REPUBLIC will work faithfully and constantly, and it earnestly 
invites the cordial cotperation of every citizen in this éssential labor. 


TERMS. 


THE REPUBLIC, a monthly magazine, published at Washington, D. C., and con- 
taining sixty-four’ pages of matter, exclusive of advertisements, will be supplied 
to single subscribers, subject to postage, at $2 per year, or six copies for $10. 
Where’ postage is paid by the publishers, 25 cents will be added to the price of 
each yearly subscription. Remittances should be made by postal money order or, 


registered letter. Address 
REPUBLIC PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Washington, D. C. 


REPUBLIC CLUBS. 


THE REPUBLIC and the journals undermentioned will be furnished to sub- 

scribers one year for the price stated opposite the address of each of the clubbing 
papers. 
This arrangement will enable subscribers to have their local or State paper 
and THE REPUBLIC—the only political magazine published—at reduced cost, and 
all who desire an accurate knowledge of local and national affairs will find it to 
their interest to subscribe through THE REPUBLIC clubs. 


NAMES — ADDRESS OF PAPERS AND CLUBBING RATES. 


New Era, Atlanta, Georgia, and THE REPUBLIC, 1 yeaTr..........sseeeeseee veeees $3 50 
CLARION, Helena, Arkansas, A ee A OST Os: bxvescss cbse scceescoccsccssseece vase 4 50 
NATIONAL INDEX, Tyler, Texas, and THE REPUBLIC .......4. cesses seseeteee cores 4 00 
BALTIMORE CouNnTY UWION, Towsontown, Maryland, and THE REPUB- - 

MUI iecvcencsssaet iss cess nsaeeacecsseccesevetecas wessccherecteiectensieierseais.sbs4ss aucosaisasssnesneesess 3 
ST. JoserpH CoUNTY REPUBLICAN, Centreville, Michigan, and THE Rz- 

UU ESIGEO cascenas oes coscreesiccoiansecaaas calsaesse/Scesesicocceeespceaetdnsbecaccabiessssesseussssessseseeeess 3 50 
Iowa STATE JOURNAL, Des Moines, Iowa, and THE REPUBLIC...........0006. 3 00 
NATIONAL REPUBLICAN, Selina, Alabama, and THE REPUBLIC............000. 3 00 
STAATS ZEITUNG, St. Louis, Missouri, and THE REPUBLIC... sssssesse seseeee 2 50 
DELAWARE EXPRE ss, Delhi, New York, and THE REPUBLIC. . ......000 sssecceee 3 00 
VIN “ox RECORD, McArthur, Ohio, and’ THE REPUBLIC.......sscsseee sessesees 3 50 
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194 NAMES AND ADDRESS OF PAPERS AND CLUBBING RATES, ETC. 
WHITE RIVER JOURNAL, Duvall’s Bluff, Arkansas, and THE REPUBLIC... $350 
SouTH JERSEY REPUBLICAN, Hammonton, New Jersey, and THE REPUB- 

“hy COREE Sapa anbini ear cnsr ssshesnnee Satatesctineshavasccet cocesns ie tet estesaute sede We OesBesct eases . 8 50 
MANISTEE TIMEs, Manistee, Michigan, and THE REPUBLIC............. . 38 00 
PLyMoutTH REPUBLICAN, Plymouth, Indiana, and THE REPUBLIC. .......... 3 00 
THE Lorvs, Center Point, Iowa, and THE REPUBLIC.......... SERS muha aetdaces- MED 
Warsaw WEEKLY Times, Warsaw, Missouri, and THE REPUBLIC.......... 3 50 
THE REPUBLICAN, Wetumpka, Alabama, and THE REPUBLIC...... g (ieab ghee’ 3 00 
WYANDOTTE ENTERPRISE, Wyandotte, Michigan, and THE REPUBLIC..... 3 25 
THE BELLVILLE ADVOCATE, Bellville, Illinois, and THE REPUBLIC.......... 3 50 
THE ANAMOSA EUREKA, Anamosa, Iowa, and THE REPUBLIC......... scohecsss. ae 
THE MIDLAND TiMEs, Midland City, Michigan, and THe REPUBLIC.......... 3 75 
SHELBYVILLE UNION, Shelbyviile, Illinois, and THE REPUBLIC................. 3 60 
THE WATSEKA REPUBLICAN, Watseka, Illinois, and THE REPUBLIC......... 3 50 
CARTHAGE BANNER, Carthage, Missouri, and THE REPUBLIC....... Leth sep . 38 50 
THE ANDREW COUNTY REPUBLICAN, Savannah, Missouri, and THE RE- 

PND ASU UNAG Soy psock each nsces at bachesseabsppek okbateccsuesssccssese actos seasices soe bchoneseeeseecesscescecs STIG 
THE REPURLICAN, Charlotte, Michigan, and THE REPUBLIC.................... 3 00 
THE STuART LOCOMOTIVE, Stuart, Iowa, and THE REPUBLIC.......... ...... 3 50 
Patriot, Sherman, Texas, and THE REPUBLIC... ...ccccceeccceee ceeeee cesses scenes 8 75 
OLD AND NEw, (monthly,) Boston, Mass., and THE REPUBLIC......... «0... .. 45 00 
VINTON EAGLE, (weekly,) Vinton, Lowa, and THE REPUBLIC......... «1... 8 50 
REPUBLICAN, Havre de Grace, Maryland, and THE REPUBLIC........ ......... 3 00 
GAZETTE, Selma, Alabama, and THE REPUBLIC.......... seeseeee svceeece “ONO 
JOURNAL, Charleston, West Virginia, and THE REPUBLIC........ stesstseos BODE 
ADVANCE, Chetapah, Kansas, and THE REPUBLIC...... PEDISMU Sp oet-ciducoesessssee ces: ADMD 
KEFORMER, Watertown, New York, and THE REPUBLIC..........ccccesceeeeeeeee 8 00 
THE GRANGER, St. Anne, Illinois, and THE REPUBLIC......... .....000 rere 8 50 


ORCHARD AND VINEYARD, Grand Island, Nebraska, and THE REPUBLIC. 2 50 
r} 





NITED STATES PATENT OFFICE, 
WasHINGTON, D. C., March 21, 1874. 

On the petition of WILLIAM WICKER- 
SHEIM, of Boston, Mass., praying for the ex- 
tension of a patent granted to him on the 26th 
day of June. 1860; reissued on the 2d day of 
January, 1866, for an improvement in NAIL 
CUTTING MACHINES: 

{tis ordered that the testimony in the case 
be closed on the 26th day of May next; that 
the time for filing arguments and the Exumin- 
er’s report be limited to the 5th day of June 
next; and that said petition be heard on the 
10th day of June next. 

Any person may oppose this extension. 

M. D. LEGGETT, Commissioner. 
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NITED STATES PATENT OFFICE, 
Wasuineton, D. C., March 1i, 1874, 
On the petition of NEHEMIAH S. BEAN, of 
Manchester, N. H., praying for the extension of 
@ patent granted to him on the 12th day of 
June, 1860, for an improvement in PUMPS: 


It is ordered that the testimony in the case 
be closed on the 12th day of May next; that 
the time for filing arguments and the Ex- 
aminer’s report be limited to the 22d day of 
May next; and that said petition be heard 
on the 27th day of May next. 

Any person may oppose this extension. 

M, D. LEGGETT, 
Commissioner 
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A ballad STATES PATENT OFFICE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., February 23, 1874. 

On the petition of ROLLIN A. GOODEN- 
OUGH, of New York, N. Y., praying for the 
extension of a patent granted to him on the 
29th day of May, 1860, for an improvement in 
HORSESHOKS: 
. [tis ordered that the testimony in the case 
be closed on the 28th day of April next; that 
the time for filing arguments and the Exam- 
iner’s report be limited to the 8th day of 
May next, and that said petition be heard on 
the 13th day of May next. 

Any person may oppose this extension. 

M. D. LEGGETT, 


feb20-3w Commissioner. 


NITED STATES PATENT OFFICE, 
WasHInetTon, D. C., February 26. 1874, 
On the petition of SAMUEL J. HAYES,of 
Chicago, Illinois, praying for the extension of 
a patent granted to him on the 29th day of 
May, 1860, for an improvement in making 
TUBE JOINTS: 


Itisordered that the testimony in the case 
be closed on the 28th day of April next; that 
the time for filing arguments and tne Exam- 
iner’s report be limited to the 8th day of 
May next, and that said petition be heard on 
the 13th day of May next. 

Any person may oppose this extension. 

M. D. LEGGETT, 


mar4-31 Commissioner, 
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THE APPENDIX,—We are enabled to;so that we might devote $1 to the pur- 
present to the readers of THE REPUBLIC, | chase of chromos, sewing machines, and 
in addition to its usual sixty-four pages | other premiums, to be given to agents 
of reading matter, three very interesting | and canvassers. We presumed that the 
and important speeches. Two of them class of readers which THE REPUBLIC 
relate to the absorbing question of the | would be likely to have would prefer to 
propriety and necessity of governmental | make their own application of their 
control over railway corporations, and /money, and that they would prefer to 
the other is a most exhaustive statement | invest $2 in political information and 
of the relations of the General Govern- | dispose of the other dollaras they thought 
ment to the national capital and the | fit, instead of paying $3 for the sake of 
District of Columbia. obtaining in addition a so-called chromo, 

Since the abolition of the franking | which in most cases would show a bar- 
privilege the circulation of Congres- | barous taste if the owner were to incur 
sional speeches has become limited, and | the additional expense of a frame and 
the subscribers of THE REPUBLIC will | afford it hanging room in the parlor. 
find them unusually valuable as me. | It is a most singular disposition on 
nition in the approaching political cam-|the part of many people that they as- 
paign. | sume, or at least act upon the assump- 

While THe Repustic has a fixed tion, that in some way they can get 
policy of its own, which can be easily Lwiuidinan for nothing. Instead of pay- 
discovered by a perusal of its editorial | ing a fair price and no more for literary 
pages, it permits the widest latitude of | publications, they seem to lose sight of 
discussion in the Appendix. While we | the fact that they are being taxed nearly 
shall only append speeches of ability, | fifty per cent. to enable the publishers 
usefulness, and interest, we do not wish | to distfibute so-called premiums. 
to be held responsible for the sentiments; It is true the introduction of THE RE- 
therein contained, our views can only be | puBLIc has not been so rapid as it might 
found in our editorial columns. The} have been hada different system been 
object is to communicate to all sections adopted, but the fact that our old sub- 
of the country facts and tabular exhibits | scribers have almost uniformly renewed 
that will enable the reader to form inde- | their subscriptions, and that without 
pendent opinions of his own, which may | special efforts our subscriptions are in- 
lead to union of sentiment by indepen- | creasing from day to day, has encour- 
dent action, the only kind of uniformity | aged us to say that we have laid the 
really desirable. | foundation for its permanent and suc- 

NoCuromo mes may ~ possible that | cessful establishment on its intrinsi¢ 

‘ : f merits. 
we committed an error in not taxing the 





readers of THE REPUBLIC $3 perannum,| INFLATION.—The discussion of infla- 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 





tion or contraction is stillinorder. We 
find a statement of some interesting 
facts in the Financial Record. In a re- 
cent number its says : 

There is at this moment in the vaults 
of the New York banks a sum of more 
than $20,000,000 (greenbacks) above the 
legal bank reserve that can not be lent 
because nobody can use it profitably. 
The greenback excess above the legal 
maximum of $356,000,000 is now $26,- 
000,000. The $6,000,000 not accounted 
for in the New York banks is lying idle 
in Boston and Philadelphia. This un- 
usable money can not be sent tothe South 
and West, because these sections are 
already in debt to the commercial cen- 
ters. 

And again: 

At the close of the second week in 
February, 1873, the total deposits in the 
banks of the three cities of New York, 
Boston, and Philadelphia amounted to 
$313,798,031 ; at the corresponding date 
in 1874 the deposits in the same banks 
were $341,285,560 ; an increase of $27,- 
487,519, or more than the entire increase 
of currency outstanding. A comparison 
of loans show that there was a decrease 
in 1874, while the rate of discount is now 
lower. This demonstrates that, so far 
as the great commercial centers are con- 
cerned, inflation has been useless, for 
the money is all lying idle and can not be 
lent ; while the sections that complain of 
a scarcity have not been benefited by the 
inflation at all. 


Who 1s RESPONSIBLE FOR EXPAN- 
SION ?—Owing to the fact that the great 
bulk of customs duties are assessed, not 
upon articles of necessity, like coffee, 
tea, sugar, and salt, but upon articles 
of luxury, like silk, velvets, broadcloths, 
&e., the September panic very mate- 
rially reduced the national income, and 
Secretary Richardson was compelled to 
draw upon the retired greenback re- 
serve, and increase the currency from 
$356,000,000 to $382,000,000. 

Being desirous to-return this sum 
again into the Treasury, he applied to 
Congress to assess other articles of im- 
port, and also to increase the tax upon 
whisky and tobacco, so that the revenue 
of the Government might again come 
ap to its normal and usual amount. 

Instead of explaining to the country 
that not an increase, but only a iransfer 
of taxation was demanded, and granting 








to the Treasury this relief, Mr. Dawes: 
as chairman of the Committee on Ways 
and Means, treated the question as one 
of absolute increase, and induced both 
the committee and the House to refuse 
to entertain the suggestion. 

Had this transfer been granted the 
greenback reserve could have been grad- 
ually returned to the Treasury, but since 
it was not, it was not only impossible to 
return it, but the general reserve in the 
Treasury had sunk so low that the ad- 
ditional $18,000,000 had to be placed at 
the disposal of the Secretary for use in 
case of emergency. 

Of all men in the East, and perhaps of 
all men inthe United States, Mr. Dawes 
is most responsible for the Congressional 
action authorizing and legalizing the 
issue of the reserves as a permanent ad- 
dition to the national currency. 


— oe 

THE NEw YorkK PRESS AND THE 
CuRRENCY Briitu.—The two-thirds ma- 
jority of the House for the bill fixing 
the amount of national currency at four 
hundred million dollars, and the concur- 
rence of the Senate therein, has taken 
the Eastern papers by surprise, and their 
disappointment is ludicrous, It isa repe- 
tition of the Greeley movement, when 
they supposed that all the “talents” 
both in and out of the Senate were ar- 
rayed against President Grant. Their 
present surprise is only another evidence 


of the intensely local character of the 


Eastern metropolitan press, and of its 
loss of influence upon the country at 
large. Had they been less conceited, 
and analyzed the views of their country 
exchanges, they would have seen that 
the action of the House of Representa- 
tives and its two-thirds majority was 
simply the reflex of public opinion. It 
is safe to say that two-thirds of the peo- 
ple are in favor of and will sustain not 
merely the present measure, but also a 
free banking act, with suitable redemp- 
tion provisions. However, it was not 
so much the arguments of the country 
press that induced Congress to take this 
action as the sheriffs’ sales and the fore- 
closures of mortgages which have for 
months filled their columns. 
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WHATEVER 


‘The relations of mankind to the uni- 
verse have ever been a prolific source of 
speculation. ‘‘ Whence have we come ?” 
“ Whither are we drifting ?” and ‘Can 
weas individuals contribute anything 
to change, retard, or advance the general 
movement ?”? are questions which in 
every age the most thoughtful of men 
have considered. 

Among the multitude of views three 
theories have been evolved. Oneis, that 
mankind are assailed by so many ills, 
are subject to so many external incon- 
veniences and temptations, and are in- 
herently so depraved that their whole 
mission on earth is to bear, suffer, and 
bewail their existence, while their hope 
for a more happy mode of life is placed 
in the unknown future which is to be- 
come a perpetual presence after death. 
This class of men are habitual grumblers, 
their face is ever turned backward, the 
golden days are in the past, the present 
is the age of clay, and the future is robed 
in gloom and terror. If this hopeless, 
restless, and ever dissatisfied class were 
in the majority the earth would very 
soon become the place of torment which 
they profess it to be. Disbelieving in 
the possibility of individual virtue, ever 
giving a willing ear to every scandalous 
Tumor, and delighting with the joy of 
fiends whenever an honorable man after 
years of distinguished services has 
yielded to temptation, they contribute 
whatever may be in their power to ren- 
der mankind equally miserable and un- 
comfortable with themselves. 


IS IS RIGHT. 


individuals can contribute nothing to- 
ward making the world happier, wiser, 
and better for having lived therein, 
human existence has sunk to the level 
of animal life. 

‘The third theory is the Christian the- 
ory of personal and national perfecti- 
bility through faith and good works. 
While the unchangeability of nature’s 
laws are recognized, it is still held that 
every individual has duties devolving 
upon him for the discharge of which he 
is accountable to the Creator and to his 
fellow men, These duties are numerous 





and various, covering every department 
of life, but we are about to consider 
only those of a political character apper- 
taining to us as citizens of a self-govern- 
ing republic. 

Self-government is both a precious 
privilege and a solemn duty. Self- 
thought and self-examination and an 
earnest endeavor to lay the foundation 
by careful study for the formation of 





independent opinions are the first steps 
toward the faithful discharge of politi- 
cal duties, and the next is the proper 
application of this knowledge to political 
forces. The Government, abstractly 
considered, is a system or machinery for 
the regulation of those political affairs 
which individuals, in their personal 
capacities, can not control. Therefore, 
the methods and political organizations 
by which this machinery can be worked 
to the greatest advantage should be 
most earnestly considered without pre- 





judice or favor. If, then, to the measure 


Another theory of human existence is | | of our individual capacity, we have earn- 
that the status and progress of mankind | | estly and conscientiously discharged 
are fixed by unalterable and exterior! these duties, we can safely rest in the 
laws which can neither be changed nor | firm faith that the supreme laws of na- 


controlled ; and that, therefore, all hu-| 
Man exertions in any direction, except 


| 


ture which are designed to produce good 
and not evil results, and whose general 


to maintain and be: uw existence, are fruit-| tendency is toward peace, order, and 


less. 
80 well exemplified by Mohammedism, | 


This is the theory of the fatalists | happiness, will sustain and guide our 


country in the future as in the past. 


where for over a thousand years human-| But our work should be real and earnest, 


ity has been stationary, and where even ‘though hopeful and trusting. 
If the same faith with which thé husband- 


the possibility of progress is remote. 


With 
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IS IS RIGHT. 





man in the autumn intrusts the seed to 
mother earth, confident that in due time 
through the mysterious processes of na- 
ture it will mature and enable him to 
reap, must we intrust to the laws of 
Providence our political work, believing 
that in process of time the right and 
truth will ever be uppermost ; and it is 
in this sense that we can subscribe to 
the oft quoted epigrammatic sentence of 
Pope, ‘* whatever is is right.’ 
Philosophy and experience both justify 
our faith, that if our duties have been 
properly discharged apparent evils will 
work out ultimate good, thus releasing 
us from undue anxiety, and enabling us 
to meet cheerfully the tribulations inci- 
dent to national and individual exist- 
ence. Thus, in the largest sense of the 
term, there is nothing wrong in the 
United States at this day. When com- 
pared with other nations it is the freest, 
the happiest, and most prosperous. Who 
would exchange his home here for that 
in any other country upon the face of 
the earth? Emigrants from every 
nationality upon the globe come by mil- 
lions to the United States, but not even 
tens of thousands of our citizens have 
ever sought a permanent abode else- 
where. After the collapse of the South- 
ern Confederacy a number of the youth- 
ful and fiery spirits of the South exiled 
themselves, disgusted with their failure, 
blasted in hopes, and filled with hatred 
and revenge, and went to England, Bra- 
zil, China, Japan, and to the uttermost 
corners of the globe, and yet nearly if 
not quite all have returned, after years 
of sad experience, knowing that the 
country whose life they had sought to 
take is by far the best wherein to live. 
We repeat that in the largest sense of 





fe.rful sacrifices of life and treasure, 
without entering the promised land, are 
so abundant and so fully established 
here that we frequently fail to appre- 
ciate their preciousness and importance, 
Go to the homes of the masses of our 
farmers and mechanics, and you will 
find that they live in a manner sur- 
rounded by books, newspapers, and 
many luxuries of life, which only the 
professional classes in Europe enjoy. 
View even the procession on St. Pat- 
rick’s day, composed as it is almost 
exclusively of working men, and you will 
perceive an elegance of dress, a personal 
neatness, and a manly bearing which no 
procession in other countries composed 
of the same classes can equal. 

The very fact that alleged extravagance 
in the administration of the contingent 
funds of the Executive Departments is 
one of the principal political controver- 
sies—that great political parties struggle 
for ascendency upon questions of wheth- 
er three hundred and fifty or four hun- 
dred million dollars shall be the limit 
of our national currency, and that the 
methods of cheapening inter-State trans- 
portation are the chief topics of discus- 
sion—is demonstration conclusive of the 
proposition that in the largest sense of 
the term ‘‘all is well.’? These questions 
would sink into the utmost insignifi- 
cance if there was rea] trouble, or if hu- 
man rights were in danger. 

Far be it from us to advocate that 
these rights should be treated lightly; 
that small evils should be condoned until 
they have grown large, or that parties 
may not be organized and contend with 
each other for mastery upon the ques- 
tions of retrenchment and the speedy 
resumption of specie redemption. Years 








that term there is nothing wrong in the! of patient toil in the field of reform 
United States, for its citizens enjoy the} would be wasted if we were to induce 
most boundless personal liberty, the} any citizen to shut his eyes to anything 
greatest possible religious freedom, the | wrong in the State, or to abstain from 
most extensive field for the exertion of | intelligent and well-considered labor to 
mental and moral forces, as well as! secure a more faithful and economical 
peace, order, and general prosperity. | administration of municipal, State, or 
These grand moral blessings, to attain | national affairs. Life is itself a succes- 
which so many nations have striven for sion of small events, and it is unceasing 
centuries, and for which they have made | watchfulness over the smaller as well as 
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over the larger concerns of life which 
renders nations and men successful. 
But let us count all things at their 
proper value. Let us not, for the pur- 
pose of making a point or of temporary 
success, magnify little ills into great 
evils, for it is the truth and the exact 
truth which is to be sought for its own 
sake, and which will ‘‘make us free.”’ 
Well do we recollect standing upon 
the Pilatus, that grand rocky promon- 





for a hundred miles, and these hills 
dwindled, in relation_to the whole, to 
their proper insignificance. 

And thus it is to-day, while we are 
traveling in the Valley of Discontent 
and Slough of Despond, small obstruc- 
tions and little troubles appear great; but 
when we view the course of nations and 
the growth of the United States during 
the first century of its life from the 
higher standpoints of historical philoso- 





tory that stands sentinel before the Lake | phy, which unrolls to our gaze the fu- 
of the Four Cantons, in Switzerland. ‘ture, and permits us to look far away into 
In the valley the very spurs of the Pila- | the past, we find that our present ills are 
tus, rising a thousand feet in height, | transient, that the obstructions to our 
seem mountains themselves, for they | progress are comparatively insignificant, 
limit and obstruct the vision by their and that the future is secure, based as 
nearness more than the rock-crowned |it is upon the growing intelligence and 
monarch itself. But once upon the | virtue of our citizens and the unceasing 
summit the plain is unrolled like a scroll activity of the laws of national progress. 
| 





CHARLES SUMNER. 


Thedeath of Senator Sumner was at| How far the shock given to his system, 
last so sudden as to give a shock to the| nearly twenty years ago, exerted its in- 
whole country. Though for many years | fluence upon his later life it is difficult 
his physical condition had been asub-|}to determine. But certain it is, that 





ject of public concern. often causing 
reports of his illness, and raising anx- 
iety about his condition, yet no man had 
a finer physique, amore robust constitu- 
tion, a more imposing and grandly de- 
veloped form than he. Standing six feet 
and four inches in height, of upright 
carriage, noble visage, and great dig- 
nity of presence and demeanor, he was 
in his person a man as fit to succeed the 
immortal Webster as any that his native 
State could have selected. When Brooks 
struck him down with his bludgeon in 
the Senate chamber in 1856 he was des- 
tined from that time to suffer bodily as 
probably no other public man has suf- 
fered in the midst of the great cares, la- 
bors, and responsibilities of his eminent 
position. For four years succeeding 
that sad occurrence he was entirely laid 
aside, and it was only after the most se- 
vere and protracted treatment under the 
hands of the most renowned medical men 
that he was enabled to appear again in 
his place in the Senate and resume the 
task to which his life had been devoted. 








from causes more or less obscure, he was 
subjected to an experience of physical 
distress which few men could have en- 
dured as he did, while at the same time 
engrossed in the most prodigious intel- 
lectual and public labors. During the 
past two years he has been so much pros- 
trated at times that he was obliged to 
withdraw from the occupations of the 
Senate and seek rest in foreign travel. 
But returning to his seat during the 
winter just passed, he has been able gen- 
erally to attend upon the daily sessions— 
and on the day before his death he came 
into the Senate chamber, looking fresher, 
stronger, and more princely than he had 
done for many months before. But this 
was only the appearance. He had felt 
something of areturn of his old trouble 
onthe Sabbath morning previous, though 
the knowledge of it did not transpire 
beyond a very small circle of his most 
intimate friends. It was on Tuesday, 
March 10, 1874, that he come for the last 
time to the session of the Senate. His 
intimate friend, Senator Schurz, was to. 
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speak upon the subject of the national 
finances, and Mr. Sumner went quietly 
to him and whispered in his ear, ‘‘I 
should like to stand by you in this dis- 
cussion, but I can not—my trouble is 
here,’”’ placing his hand on his chest. 
He did not wish it to be known that he 
was suffering so much. The day‘passed 
on, and then, toward the closing hour 
of the session, his colleague, Senator 
Boutwell, introduced the communica- 
tion of the Governor, and the resolution 
of the Legislatureof Massachusetts, the 
purport of which was the removalof the 
censure inflicted on him some two years 
ago and which cut him deeply to the 
heart. Of course this public form of 
the reversal of that censure was as deeply 
grateful to his feelings. And it is a 
striking circumstance that this should 
have been the last business to which he 
ever gave his attention in that famous 
arena of his great and distinguished ef- 
forts. Soon after he passed out of the 
chamber never to return to it alive. 

His history is so fresh before the coun- 
try and his character so public that we 
should have but little to record of that 
which has not already been published. 

His family origin has been so recently 
related that we need only recall the more 
general facts. He came from the hardy 
and powerful race of Kentish men in 
England—men who were tall, well de- 
veloped, athletic, martial, and who gen- 
erally held the front of the battle. The 
Sumners came to this country in an early 
day. One of the name, who lived in 
Roxbury, is thus characterized : ‘‘Never 
was there a man better calculated for 
the sturdy labors of a yeoman. He was 
of colossal size and equal strength of 
muscle, which was kept in tone by regu- 
larity and good habits. Heshrunk from 
no labor however arduous or fatiguing it 
might seem to others. He performed 
wonderful feats of strength the stories 
of which long after survived his death. 

Increase Sumner was one of the most 
distinguished and venerated judges and 
governors of Massachusetts. He was 
indeed one of the nursing fathers of the 
State when just emerging from English 








tutelage. Some of his sentiments are 
bold and striking. ‘*The man,” says he, 
‘*who, regardless of public happiness, is 
ready to fall in with base measures, and 
sacrifice conscience, honor, and his 
country merely for his own advance- 
ment, must (if not wretchedly hardened) 
feel a torture, the intenseness of which 
nothing in this world can equal.”’ 

Again, speaking of the new Republic 
which had just been established by the 
Revolution, he says: ‘‘May we not then 
pronounce that man destitute of the 
true principles of liberty and unworthy 
the blessing of society who does not at 
all times lend his aid to support and 
maintain a government on the preserva- 
tion of which depends his own political 
as well as private happiness?”’ 

This man was carried to the guberna- 
torial chair with a popular enthusiasm 
excited by his stately person and his high 
intellectual and moral worth. ‘Thank 
God, we have got a Governor that can 
walk at last,’? exclaimed an old apple- 
woman, as he passed by in state at the 
head of the legislative body from hear- 
ing the election sermon in the old South 
church. 

The father of the deceased Senator 
was the cousin of this venerated man, 
and no less distinguished for the per- 
sonal and intellectual traits of the Sum- 
ner family. He wasain able lawyer, and 
foralong time high sheriff of Suffolk 
county, and is remembered as a man of 
the noblest type with the greatest admi- 
ration. ‘*‘Noble in person, in manners, 
and in mind, and of most immaculate 
integrity.’’ He is said to have been the 
last high sheriff ‘‘who retained the an- 
tique dress derived from English usage, 
and the costume well’ became his lordly 
person and graceful dignity of manner.” 

The birth-right of physical vigor, pa- 
triotic sentiments, and noble ideas thus 
naturally descended to Charles Sumner. 
He belonged to the society of Beacon 
street, and to what Oliver Wendell 
Holmes declares to be the ‘‘Brahmin 
caste of New England’’—that ‘ home- 
less, untitled aristocracy in whom ele- 
vated notions of life aud aptitudes for 
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learning seem, in his own words, to be 
hereditary and congenital.”” The Cam- 
bridge catalogue will showa long line of 
Sumners from 1723 down to the gradua- 
tion of the late lamented Senator. He 
pursued his education ir the Boston 
Latin School and in Philips’ academy, 
and in Harvard college, where he finally 
graduatedin 1830. Herehealso pursued 
his law studies under Judge Story, and 
was admitted to the bar in 1834. He 
immediately became distinguished in the 
profession and was offered a professor- 
ship in the law school, which he declined. 

In 1837 he visited, Europe for travel, 
observation, and study, and after an ab- 
sence of three years, having added to his 
previous stores of knowledge an exten- 
sive acquaintance with the languages 
and literature of modern Europe, he 
came home. It was in this period that 
the Whig party was in the full vigor of 
its power, and to this party he belonged 
by birth and by tradition. He was im- 
mediately recognized as a promising and 
rising man, although the older political 
leaders regarded with some concern the 
simple earnest zeal with which he began 
to apply the principles of divine legisla- 
tion to the affairs of men. The slave 
power was then most dominant. It had 
enchained not only the negro, but the 
white man. Its fetters were riveted on 
the very limbs of the nation. No one 
dare breathe an accusation against it. 

The consternation of his caste became 
signal when this young and favored son 
of Cambridge, fresh from the civiliza- 
tion of Europe, and with all his honor- 
able prospects before him, gave tokens 
of inclining toward the hated and des- 
pised Abolitionists. This was all con- 
trary to the highest expectations that 
had been formed of him. It amounted 
to political and social ostracism. He 
Was watned, as he valued his peace and 
reputation, not to strive against the 
overwhelming array of sentiment which 
stood compact for the preservation of 
slavery and the confirmation of the slave 
power. 

But in spite of such warnings and cau- 
tions he decided to give in his adherence 








to the cause of the down-trodden, and 
from that day forward he was a bold, 
pronounced, and effective worker in the 
cause of emancipation. 

On the 4th of July, 1844, in view of 
the impending Mexican war, he deliv- 
ered in Boston an oration on ‘*The True 
Grandeur of Nations.”? This may be re- 
garded as the signal gun of his separa- 
tion from the Whig party. It was fol- 
lowed by various other speeches, until 
he proposed as the rallying cry of the 
party, ‘‘Repeal of slavery under the Con- 
stitution and laws of the Federal Gov- 
ernment.”” He made the proposal in 
vain. He called upon Daniel Webster, 
then in the Senate, to assume the unper- 
formed anti-slavery duties which he had 
so vainly urged upon the whole party. 
“The aged,” he says ‘‘shall bear witness 
of you; the young shall kindle with 
rapture as they repeat the name of Web- 
ster, and the large company of the ran- 
somed shall teach their children and 
children’s children to the latest genera- 
tion to call you blessed, while all shall 
award you another title, not to be for- 
gotten in earth or heaven, ‘Defender of 
Humanity.’ ”’ 

But Webster was deaf to the appeal, 
and finally made a bold stand for the 
compromise measures of 1850, including 
the fugitive slave law. 

In the session of 1846, Mr. Winthrop, 
then a Representative from Massachu- 
setts in Congress, voted for the Mexican 
war. Mr. Sumner, in a published let- 
ter, rebuked him for that act, showing 
that the war was to be waged in the in- 
terest of slavery extension. i 

But finding all his protests fruitless 
within the lines of the Whig party he 
parted from them in 1848 to unite with 
others in forming the Free Soil party, 
and to lay down the distinctive princi- 
ples which should compose the platform 
of this new organization. 

Following these events came on the 
fierce contest of the fugitive slave law, 
which presented the most bitter and 
humiliating test to the North that had 
yet been devised. And when it was 


thought that she could not endure it, 
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and that she would be forced by her con- 
victions into separation, then it was that 
Daniel Webster threw the weight of his 
great influence into the scales for Union 
with this law of capture and return of 
fugitive slaves, and for a time the North- 
ern people, perplexed and doubtful. 
paused in acquiescence and submission. 
But that was the last trial of their deg- 
radation. The curtain rose upon the 
next scene, showing certain figures 
prominent in the capital of the nation 
that were to play a part so different from 
that which had hitherto been witnessed. 
Sumner was carried into the Senate of 
the United States to take the vacant seat 
of Webster. A few intrepid spirits 
stood with him in the Senate and in the 
House. 

For a period of twenty-three years 
Mr. Sumner has filled his chair in the 
United States Senate as the successor of 
Daniel Webster. His part in the event- 
ful history of the times has been so often 
related that we do not propose to detail 
itin this paper. He has held a very 
prominent position in the great debates 
which have from time to time occupied 
the attention of the country, especially 
in reference to the interests of the col- 
ored race. Having dedicated himself to 
the work of laboring for their elevation, 
all his powers have been expended in 
that direction. He has had little, com- 
paratively, to do with other great inter- 
ests affecting the general welfare of the 
whole country. His correspondence has 
been voluminous and his labors gigantic. 
He was editing at the time of his death 
a work of twelve volumes of his speeches 
and various utterances, and had nearly 
completed the tenth volume. His rep- 
utation abroad and his acquaintance 
with foreign dignitaries was not sur- 
passed by those of any other living 
American. 

But it appears that he had well nigh 
finished his task when summoned away 
from the theater of life. He was almost 
the last of his immediate family and 
name, and with his decease there are 
none left to come after him in the great 
arena he has occupied so long. He was, 





in many respects, a great man, a great 
scholar, finished and euridite beyond 
most of the menof histime. His death 
evoked an almost universal expression 
of sympathy, which was evinced at every 
point and in every conceivable manner 
during all the sad ceremonies attending 
his funeral. 

It. is yet impossible duly to estimate 
the weight of his influence upon the 
course of public affairs, or to fix his just 
position in the history of the Republic. 
One thing is true, the currents of life 
are so swift, the onward rush of events 
so multitudinous and engrossing, that 
the past is soon buried in oblivion and 
the mightiest names live only in the 
recollections of the romantic. 





A Frew MorrE YuiInes THAT CON- 
GREss CAN Do.—Congress can pass a 
postal telegraph bill, and thus bring that 
important service under the regulations 
of law, cheapen its cost by at least one- 
third, utilize the delivery branch of the 
postal department, and enfranchise com- 
merce and the press from an oppressive 
and grasping monopoly, without impos- 
ing any additional burden upon the Na- 
tional Treasury. 

Congress can sanction the issue of the 
so-called forty-four-million reserve, and 
thus relieve the business of the country 
from further disturbance or anxiety as 
to the maximum amount of Treasury- 
note circulation. 

Congress can pass a well-guarded free 
banking law, and thus put an end to the 
existence of a monopoly which, while it 
is continued as such, will become more 
and more offensive to the people, until 
finally its abolition will be demanded. 

Congress can organize a transporta- 
tion commission to examine into and 
report upon the best means of regulat- 


ing and providing for the accommoda- 
tion of inter-State commerce afid the 
interchange of the products of industry. 

Congress can provide measures of en- 
couragement on the subject of educa- 
tion by distribution among the States 
of the net proceeds of the sales of the 
public lands and of the fines and penal- 
ties collected for violations of the na- 
tional laws. 
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WORK OF THE FORTY-THIRD CONGRESS. 


For the last month the principal topic 
of discussion has been upon finance. 
Both the Senate and House have adopted 
the sum of $400,000,000 as the maxi- 
mum amount of Treasury-note issue, 
and it is probable that a free-banking 
law will be sanctioned at an early day, 
and thus the currency legislation for 
the present session will be consummated. 

REGULAR APPROPRIATION BILLS. 

The army bill appropriating some 
twenty-three millions, the navy bill ap- 
propriating some eighteen,millions, the 
fortification bill appropriating some five 
or six millions, have finally been passed. 
The work of the Senate is pretty well up, 
that of the House is dragging behind. 
The prospect of a long session is now 
certain. 

INVESTIGATIONS. 

The House committee having in 

charge the investigation of the working 


The body was escorted to Boston by the 
Massachusetts delegation as mourners 
and by the Senate and House committees 
appointed for that purpose under the 
charge of the Sergeant-at-Arms of the 
Senate and his assistants. The obsequies 
in his native city were concluded on 
Monday the 15th instant, amid an over- 
whelming outpouring of the people. 
THE CENTENNIAL BILL. 

This bill has for the present been 
dropped from consideration, the question 
whether the centennary of the Republic 
shall be celebrated as a national or inter- 
national affair being still left open. 

THE CIVIL RIGHTS BILL. 

This bill is ready to be reported and is 
only awaiting the return of Senator 
Edmunds from the South to be presented 
to the Senate. It is considerably modi- 
fied,as we understand, by thelast revision 
| of the committee. 





of the law in respect to moieties, and its | THE BANKRUPT BILL 
effects on merchants in the large cities | tTas been extensively discussed in the 
especially, have develqped a state of | Senate and received many important 








UM 


facts which have attracted the attention 
of the whole country. It would seem 
that some modification of the law should 


be made for the better protection of ell | 


parties. 

The joint committee for the investiga- 
tion of the affairs of the District have 
been finally organized and entered upon 
their laborious task. The evidence thus 
far elicited seems to present no salient 
points in the case of the memorialists. 

THE DEATH OF SENATOR SUMNER. 

The principal event of the present 
month which has overshadowed the pro- 
ceedings of Congress and arrested the 
whole country is the sudden death of 
Senator Charles Sumner, of Massachu- 
setts, who died March 11, 1874, at his resi- 
dence in Washington, having been as 
usual in his seat in the Senate the day be- 
fore. is funeral was attended in the Sen- 
ate chamber, Friday, March 12, by an im- 
mense concourse of persons, all the high 
Officials of the Government being present 
with very few exceptions. The ceremo- 


jamendments. It remains to be seen 
| whether they will be adopted by the 
|House. The principles which underlie 
the law of bankruptcy have been 
thoroughly exposed, and it is likely that 
a better law will prevail in the future. 
The effect of the old law in some of the 
States has been unfavorable, and the ob- 
ject now is to obviate some of the prin- 
cipal objections, while retaining such 
features as will best subserve the interest 
of both creditor and debtor. 

PRIVATE BILLS. 

A large number of private bills have 
been passed in the routine business of 
Congress, but an immense quantity yet 
remains on the calendar and in the rooms 
of the committees. Many of these bills 
will lie over untouched. The applica- 
tions for public charities during the pre- 
sent session have been comparatively 
few. The spirit of retrenchment and 
reform is. so predominant that members 
| will searcely listen to any such proposals. 
| Indeed they are so cautious that they 


are in danger of going to the other ex- 
treme and suffering vital interests to 





hies were simple, solemn, and imposing. : languish for want of proper support, 
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CUSTOMS MOIETIES AND THE SANBORN CONTRACTS. 


A clear and full explanation of these 
terms seems to be necessary, as the 
mass of our citizens have probably heard 
of their existence for the first time. 

The system of paying moieties on 
forfeited goods to custom-house officers 
and to informers is as old as our revenue 
laws, having been derived from England, 
where it is still in force, and has many 
good reasons for its existence. The 
moiety system can be divided into two 
heads—“‘ official moieties’? and ‘‘in- 
formers’ moieties.”” On all goods that 
have been forfeited to the United States 
on account of smuggling or undervalua- 
tion the laws absolutely provide that 
one-half of the proceeds of fines and for- 
feitures shall go to the chief officers of 
customs, the collector, if that officer is 
alone, or to the surveyor and naval officer 
with, the collector jointly, unless there is 
an informer or seizing officer, in which 
case the collector, surveyor, and naval 
oflicer receive “only one-quarter, while 
another quarter goes to the informer or 
seizing officer, and the balance is covered 
into the treasury. 

The functions of the Treasury Depart- 
ment are solely confined to ascertaining 
who was collector at the time of the 
seizure, and which, if there be conflict- 
ing claimants, was the informer or seiz- 
ing Officer. 

Under our system of ad valorem taxa- 
tion of hundreds of articles and the ever 
varying scale of ad valorem assessment, 
governed by the quality and texture of 
the article, the temptations to under- 
valuation and smuggling are very great. 
It is believed by those who have ex- 
amined with great impartiality the en- 
tire subject, that while the Government 
by an equalization and readjustment of 
salaries can very well dispense with the 
official moiety system, special rewards 
must ever be offered for special services 
in the detection of fraud, for otherwise 
it will be impossible to collect the duties 
and to render that protection to honest 
merchants to which they areentitled. In 








fact the loudest complaints have been 
made by honorable importing houses 
that owing to the success of under- 
valuation on the part of less scrupulous 
rivals their business has been greatly in- 
jured. Although the attempt is made to 
fasten upon the present Administration 
some degree of blame in the execution 
of customs laws, these moiety laws were 
enacted in the very first Congress by the 
fathers of our nation, whom we are 
taught by the pseudo-reformers to revere 
as examples of virtue and political wis- 
dom. For many years the laws have 
remained unchanged and the executive 
officers have had no discretion whatever, 
but to hand over the moiety to the proper 
parties. 

Ex-Secretary Boutwell and Secretary 
Richardson have been desirous to secure 
some modification of the moiety law, and 
if the present Congress can devise ways 
and means by which the system can be 
abolished withoué imperiling the reve- 
nues they will have the hearty co-opera- 
tion and support of the Administration. 
The case of the great house of Phelps» 
Dodge & Co. is cited as an example of 
custom-house oppression. Their books 
were seized for alleged undervaluations 
carried on for many years and amount- 
ing to millions of dollars. They were 
advised to bring their case into court by 
Secretary Boutwell, but they preferred 
to induce the Department to accept a 
compromise by the payment of $271,000, 
which they themselves offered, and we 
are informed that there is a letter on file 
in the Department in which Phelps, 
Dodge & Co. thank the Secretary most 
cordially for having accepted their offer. 

We have not sufficiently studied the 
merits of this case to pronounce judg- - 
ment, but it seems to us-that Phelps, 
Dodge & Co. are presuming very much 
upon the gullibility of the public in its 
desire to find fault with the Government 
when they assert that they handed over 
the pitiful sum of -$271,000 merely to 
avoid litigation. The aspersion upon 
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the character of George S. Boutwell for 
fairness and honesty in accepting $271,- 
000 when Phelps, Dodge & Co. were 
only equitably liable for $1,500 can be 
easily repelled whenever the Massachu- 
setts Senator or the Secretary of the 
Treasury choose to give their side of the 
case to the public. 

The Government is denounced in un- 
measured terms on the one hand for not 
collecting duties, for connivance with the 
merchant princes to build up colossal for- 
tunes at the expense of the masses, and 
when once in awhile one of these great 
firms is brought to grief, the same class 
with redoubled zeal are endeavoring to 
arouse public indignation against the 
officers that have executed their trusts. 

The Sanborn contracts, which have 
gained a temporary notoriety, were based 
upon a provision of law which was en- 
acted by the last Congress, and which 
authorizes and directs the Secretary of 
the Treasury to promise contingent fees 
to not exceeding three persons fer the 
recovery of concealed and illegally with- 
held dues to the Government. No hon- 
est man, therefore, need to be in terror of 
this enactment. In pursuance of this 
law contingent fees for their collection 
were promised to Mr. Sanborn as one of 
the persons who did discover and col- 
lect upward of $400,000, which were 
paid into the treasury, and of which he 
received one-half, or $200,000, as his share. 
Mr. Sanborn testifies that he expended 
upward of $100,000 of this sum to ob- 
tain the necessary information and to 
bring the parties to justice. 

It should be borne in mind by the pub- 
lic that if the Sanborn contracts had 
never been made the $400,000 wo. id 
have remained in the pockets cf the 
delinquent and dishonest tax-payers— 
chiefly railway corporations—and the 
Treasury would have been $200,000 
poorer for it. But, while this is the 
fact, we hesitate not in saying that 
these contracts should be speedily re- 
voked, and the law authorizing the same 
promptly repealed. , 

Wetake the ground that these taxes had 
better never be collected at all than to be 





collected at such a per centage. In fact, 
it has been found that the cheapest and 
most economical method of performing 
Government work of all kinds isat a 
fixed salary, and that all contracts of 
whatever nature should be avoided as far 
as practicable. 

It is very sad to think that, with the 
great profession of virtue on the lips of 
private citizens and their professed bad 
opinion of Government officials, so many 
of them should resort to all manner of 
dishonest tricks to evade taxation, and 
thus set such bad examples for Govern- 
ment officers to follow. 

But inasmuch as the system of collect- 
ing taxes by contracts would lead to the 
demoralization and disorganization of 
the civil service, we believe this law and 
the contracts based thereon, though 
they have been made with the best 
intention to secure the Treasury of the 
United States against systematic rob- 
bery, ought to be repealed and the col- 
lection of taxes remanded to the ordi- 
nary salaried officers of the Government, 
with a system of special rewards for ex- 
tra services, to be determined, upona 
regular schedule, by the Department. 





THE NEw HAmMesHIRE ELECTION.— 
The Concord Monitor has revised its re- 
turns of the vote for Governor of New 
Hampshire at the late election, and gives 
the results as follows : McCutchins, Re- 
publican, 34,188; Weston, Democrat, 
35,598 ; Blackmer, Prohibitionist, 2,097; 
scattering, 42. Mr. Weston lacks 679 
votes of an election. Of the Councilors 
the Republicans have elected one and 
the Democrats one ; there is no election 
in three districts. The Republicans 
have elected their candidates for Sen- 
ator in the Ist, 4th, 9th, and 10th dis- 
tricts, the Democrats theirs in the 8d, 
6th, 11th and 12th districts, and there is 
no choice in the 2d, 5th, 7th, and 8th. 

BALD MOUNTAIN, in North Carolina, 
has given every indication of a volcanic 
eruption. The people living in its vicin- 
ity have been greatly alarmed, and many 
have left their homes to escape threat- 
ened destruction. 
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PROTECTION OF IMMIGRANTS. 


We notice that a number of journals 
printed in the German language com- 
plain that Congress has taken no action 
upon this important subject. One of 
the reasons undoubtedly is that thus far 
the Committee on Commerce in both 
Houses have not had the floor; and in 
this connection it may be well to give a 
brief history of the action of the Admin- 
istration upon the subject. 

In 1871 Secretary Boutwell sent an 
agent to Europe to thoroughly investi- 


gate the question of giving better pro-| 


tection to emigrants in transitu. On his re- 
turn he madea report, making several val- 
uable suggestions, which report was sent 
to Congress with a special message by the 
President, who earnestly recommended 
legislative action. 

A bill was drafted by Hon. Mr. O. D. 
Conger, which was subsequently re- 
ported by the Committee on Commerce, 
of which he was a member, for action, 
and an attempt was made to place it 


jtion, centralization, &c., and the ma- 
jority of German papers, always anxious 
to find fault and without either the 
means or disposition to investigate any- 
thing for themselves, took up the cry and 
put forth what influence they could to 
secure, not its amendment in any par- 
ticular where it might have been defec- 
tive, but its defeat. 

Since 1871 the Emigrant Commission 
in New York city has been reorganized 
by the appointment of Republican Com- 
missioners, and all of a sudden the 
Democratic press, particularly the Ger- 
man portion thereof, have discovered 
that the assessment of $1 50 upon every 
emigrant, though he may not remain 
two hours in the city of New York, to 
be expended at the absolute discretion 
of a commission whose accounts are not 
to be questioned or revised by any one, 
‘is a gigantic swindle. These journals 
‘now have the audacity to accuse the 
| Administration with a lack of interest 











upon its passage, but the opposition of | for the emigrant and a desire to oppress 
the united Democracy in a nearly evenly | him. A more pitiful exhibition of par- 
divided House, aided by a few Republi- | tisan selfishness, and a more conspicu- 
cans from New York State, sent the bill | ous example of the reckless manner in 
to the Committee of the Whole, which | which the public press is conducted have 
was equivalent to its defeat for the ses-| rarely been presented. 

sion. The fact ‘is, the Administration has 

The reason why the Democrats so/| never faltered in its desire to afford com- 
strenuously opposed the bill, both |plete protection to immigrants. The 
Messrs. Potter and Fernando Wood tak- | Senate of the United States at its extra 
ing the floor against it, was that the Emi- | session adopted a resolution requesting 
grant Commission of the State of New! the Secretary of the Treasury to make 
York is permitted to levy a tax of $1 50 further and more scientific inquiries, 
upon each emigrant arriving in New and thereupon a commission of several 
York harbor. At that time this com-| gentlemen was dispatched who made a 
mission was under the control of Tweed's! most exhaustive report, of upward of 
Tammany Hall organization. This com-|two hundred pages in print, which is 
mission, having at its disposal nearly considered by all who have studied the 
$600,000 of annual income, fully one-| subject a most valuable treatise, reflect- 
half of which is paid out in salaries, | ing credit upon official life. This report, 
hesitated not to employ ‘prominent with drafts of laws, is now pending be- 
counsel,” which in these days is a polite | fore Congress, and we have no doubt 
synonym for lobyists to oppose the inter-| that before the end of the session some 
position of the Federal Government. proper measure will be adopted. 

The New Yorker Staats Zeitung de-| Of course, whatever may be done, 
nounced the measure in the usual slang-| whether it is the abolition of the New 
whang manner as one of bribery. corrup-| York State Commission or its retention 
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under the direction of the Federal Gov- 
ernment or the passage of a bill looking 
only to the protection of emigrants out- 
side of the portof New York, will bede- 
nounced with the same virulence that 
has characterized the past. It having 
come to pass that whatever Congress 
does or omits to do is subjected to the 
same rancorous and spiteful misrepre- 
sentations and calumniations,either Con- 
gress must emancipate itself from all 
control of an unreasonable press, or 
our Government must come toa stand 
still. 

It is now the case that upon the great 
questions of finance, currency, taxation, 
and inter-State transportation, while a 
great majority of the members profess 
to be in favor of the general principle of 
any measure of relief, a majority will 
constantly be found voting against every 
particular bill that is under considera- 
tion. Inasmuch as general ideas can 
only be crystalized upon the statute 
books by special measures a constant 
negation destroys the efficiency and 
power of our legislature and tends to 
reduce the Government to anarchy and 
confusion. 

We hope that the well disposed portion 
of the German press will read the public 
records, examine the question of the 
protection of immigrants for themselves, 
and make affirmative suggestions, for 
it is their duty as co-rulers of the 
United States to assume their share of 
the responsibility of measures of legis- 
lation. 

They but poorly discharge their trust 
who are content to find fault with and 
condemn what others may propose with- 
out ever venturing a proposition of their 
own. Whenever these critics will enter 
the field of statesmanship by devising 
ways and means themselves they will 
find so many difficulties to overcome 
that they will become more charitable 
toward those who may not succeed alto- 
gether in removing them. * 

Let the subject of protection of immi- 
grants be thoroughly agitated and 


proper acts of relief will sooner or later 


be adopted. 





CURRENT ITEMS. 


EMPEROR WILLIAM of Germany has 
reached his 77th year. 

The recent discovery of a large amount 
of counterfeit money in Cuba has brought 
about a financial panic in Havana. 

THE Ashantee expedition has returned 
to England. Itis reported that General 
Wolseley will receive the rank of major 
general, and a pension of $7,500 per an- 
num for two lives. 

GENERAL CONCHA has been appointed 
Captain General of Cuba. This officer 
has a reputation of being cruel in au- 
thority. His appointment would indi- 
cate a relentless prosecution of the war. 

GENERAL BURNSIDE is talked of as 
the probable successor of Senator 
Sprague, of Rhode Island, whose term 
expires in 1875. Since Sprague’s failure 
his political friends have given him the 
cold shoulder. 

AMONG a collection of autographs in 
Massachusetts is a visiting card of 
Daniel Webster, on which is written, 
‘*Admit Mr. Sumner to the floor of the 
Senate.” 

FitzHuau LEE, nephew of the late 
Robert E. Lee, has petitioned the Senate 
of the United States for the removal of 
his political disabilities. His petition 
was referred to a committee for exam- 
ination. 

THE President issued an order on the 
26th March consolidating the 8th and 
9th collection districts of the State of 
New York. The district will be known 
hereafter as the 4th collection district. 
Charles B. Coster is retained as the col- 
lector. 

THE receipts for customs at the prin- 
cipal ports for the week ending March 
21, 1874, were : New York, $2,508,654 80; 
Boston, $291,086 88; Baltimore, $198,- 
635 88; Philadelphia, $176,159 75. 

THE merchants of New York held a 
meeting at Steinway Hall on the even- 
ing of March 25 to protest against the 
present moiety system, and to take such 
steps as were necessary to correct the 
troubles growing out of the execution 
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of the revenue laws. Speeches were 
made and resolutions adopted express- 
ing the sentiments of the meeting. 

Tue Hon. Caleb Cushing, United 
States Minister to Spain, sailed for Eu- 
rope March 7, by the steamer St. Lau- 
rent, of the French Transatlantic line. 

TueE Hon. Robert C. Schenck, Minis- 
ter to England, arrived in New York 
March 7. He is on leave of absence, 


and will spend most of his time at his! 


home in Ohio. 

THE New Jersey Senate, on the 25th 
of March, passed the compulsory educa- 
tion bill by a vote of 13 to 6. The com- 
mittee of the New Jersey Legislature 
appointed to investigate the charges of 
corruption against the members of that 
body for 1873 rendered a unanimous re- 
port, exonerating all the members there- 
from, and condemning in severe lan- 
guage the action of one Livingston, who 
raised the charges, and then failed to 
appear before the committee. 

JuDGE Louis DENT, brother of Mrs. 
Grant, died at Washington, D. C., 
March 22, 1874. He was a lawyer by 
profession, took a prominent part in 
Southern politics during the period of 
reconstruction, ran for Governor of Mis- 
sissippi in 1869, but was defeated by 
Governor Alcorn. His funeral took 
place on Wednesday, March 25. His 
remains were taken to St. Louis for in- 
terment. 

TuE Tichborne claimant is under a 
cloud. The court has decided against 
him, and he has gone to jail. The latest 
sensation is the confession of Charles 
Orton. He says the claimant is his 
brother, and that he was paid to keep 
silent. As he made a statement during 
the trial that he was not his brother 
Arthur, and stuck to it until the prison- 
doors closed on the claimant, few of the 
common people believe his story as told 
in his confession. In spite of the law’s 
decision, there are tens of tliousands in 
this country and in Europe who think 
that the genuine Sir Roger is now serv- 
ing out a long term of imprisonment in 
Newgate. It is a sad thing for a lord to 

















be taken for a common fellow, and be 
shut up in a prison because he can not 
prove his identity. Whether he be the 
genuine Sir Roger or a counterfeit, he 
has furnished the groundwork for a few 
hundred first-class novels. 

Ex-PRESIDENT FILLMORE died at 
Buffalo, N. Y., March 8, 1874, and was 
buried March 12. Hewas born at Sum- 
mer Hill, Cayuga county, N. Y., Janu- 
ary 7, 1800. He wasa self-educated man, 
In his young days he was an apprentice 
to the clothiers’ trade, subsequently 
studied law, and was admitted to the 
bar 1828. He was a member of the Twen- 
ty-third, Twenty-sixth, and Twenty- 
seventh Congresses. He was elected Vice 
President on the ticket with Taylor in 
1848, and became President on the death 
of General Taylor, July 9, 1850. The 
signing of the fugitive slave bill made 
him unpopular throughout the North, 
and his attempts to enforce it aroused a 
spirit of indignation which at the time 
threatened to culminate in open armed 
resistance. The good features of his 
administration will long be remembered. 
The opening of Japan through the efforts 
of Commodore Perry, the explorations 
of La Platte river, Lynch’s visit to the 
Dead sea, Ringgold’s expedition to the 
Chinese sea, and Herndon’s and Gib- 
bon’s exploration of the Amazon found 
encouragement from him. He was a 
man noted for personal dignity, and was 
greatly loved by those who enjoyed his 
confidence and friendship. 

THE City of Peking was successfully 
launched at Chester, Pa., March 18, 
The vessel is of iron, 5,000 tons burden, 
and is the finest specimen of naval archi- 
tecture ever built in this country. She 
ranks in size next to the Great Eastern, 
and for beauty of finish has no rival on 
this side of the ocean. She was built by 
Mr. Roach, and is intended for the China 
trade. In her construction the total 
pounds of iron used was 5,400,000. Her 
length over all is 423 feet; breadth of 
beam, 48 feet; depth of hold, 38 feet 6 
inches. Her coal-bunkers will hold 1,500 
tons of coal. She has accommodation 
for 150 cabin passengers and 1,800 Steer- 
age passengers. The City of Yeddo, her 
mate in size and finish, will be launched 
from the same ship-yard in May. 
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The present intemperate crusade in 
behalf of temperance, like hundreds of 
other similar excitements, will pass away, 
leaving the question to be adjusted by 
more cool-headed counselors. 

Religious excitements similar to those 
now in progress, although intermittent, 
are not unknown to history. Peter the 
Hermit ifduced half a million of deluded 
people to join him in a crusade to re- 
cover the Holy Sepulcher from the do- 
minion of the hated Mameluke, but théir 
bones bleaching upon the plains of Jlun- 
gary were the only mementos of their 
folly, and though Richard of the Lion 
Heart and his mailed knights entered 
Jerusalem, their triumph was of but 
brief duration, and the Quixotic enter- 
prise whose victims are counted by the 
million ended in ignominious defeat. 

We, therefore, address ourselves, not 
to the immediate actors whose enthiusi- 
asm renders them blind to consequen- 
ces, but to the statesmen of our nation 
who can weigh this, like other social 
problems, with disiuterestedness and ob- 
jectivity. 

The use of nervous stimulants is as an. 
cient as history itself. The Sacred Vol- 
ume records that even Noah, the second 
progenitor of the human race, jusi pre- 
served from the terrible deluge, and with 
the awful punishment of evil-doers yet 
fresh in his mind, indulged in intoxicat- 
ing drink to excess, and no religious, 
philosophical, or ethical treatise has been 
written since that early day that has not 
raised its voice against this evil. 

All nations at all times, and living un- 
der every condition of climate and tem- 
perature, use some kind of nervous stim- 
ulants. Even in the islands of St. Paul 
and St. George, among the Aleutians, 
where our Government has strictly for- 
bidden the importation of ardent spirits, 
the people have gathered a little berry 
like the cranberry and distilled it into 
@ rancorous and poisonous alcoholic 
stimulant. And in all countries where 


. liquor is inaccessible and in all commu- 
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nities where public opinion has succeeded 
in preventing its open use and sale opi- 
ates are substituted. The statistics 
compiled by competent medical authori- 
ties show that in our own country the 
consumption of opium, principally 
among the women, has of late years 
fearfully increased. 

Itisalso evident that the consumption 
of alcoholic stimulants is daily increas- 
ing among civilized nations. As men 
live faster, as thoughts crowd in quicker 
succession upon the brain, as acts suc- 
ceed acts with greater rapidity, the ex- 
citement and acceleration caused by the 
use of intoxicating liquors are more fre- 
quently sought, and seem to have become 
a necessity. We are not prepared to say 
that absolute drunkenness and that 
beastly condition which unfits men for 
the ordinary discharge of their duty has 
materially increased, but the consump- 
tion of alcoholic drinks throughout the 
civilized world has steadily augmented. 
Up to 1847 the brewing of lager beer, 
for instnce, was in its infancy, and out 
side the large cities none could be had, 
While at present the internal revenue 
statistics show that nearly eight millions 
of barrels were brewed during the past 
year, and a similar increase in the con- 
sumption of alcoholic drinks is also evi- 
deuced by the tax paid on spirits and the 
steady operation of gigautic distillery. 
establishments. 

We are not about to enter into the dis- 
puted inquiry how far nervousstimulants 
arecondusive to health, and how far they 
constitute‘a natural want of the system, 
for upon this point authorities differ. 
High medical authorities in Europe are 
of the opinion that the moderate use of 
wines, beer. and unadulterated spirits is 
condusive both to longevity and to the 
stimulation of the mental powers. 

Buttaking mankiudas they are,and not 
as they might be if they came up to an 
ideal standard, it is the duty of states- 
men to adopt practical measures tending 
to mitigate existing evils. One of the 
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chief stumbling blocks in the way of 
rational legislation has been that the 
majority of those that have hitherto 
taken an interest in the liquor traffic 
question have not been temperance but 
teetotal abstinence men, who have placed 
their sole reliance upon the absolute pro- 
hibition of the sale of intoxicating liquors 
as abeverage. Thus, while the moderate 
men of the nation are confronted on the 
one hand by a strong organization with 
ample means and large political influ- 
ences, composed of wholesale and retail 
liquor sellers who strive for absolute 
freedom from all restraint, the agitators 
of the temperance excitement on the 
other hand will listen to nothing short 
of absolute prohibition. 

That the duty of the State as a politi- 
cal organization is confounded with ab- 
solute moral duty is not at all strange, 
for this mistake with its baneful effects 
upon society has frequently been com- 
mitted by religious enthusiasts, and the 
inquisition of the middle ages is only 
one of the many forms of its manifesta- 
tion. The history of mankind teaches this 
lesson with greater uniformity than all 
others, that man can not be made moral 
by legislation. The duties of the State 
are the prevention of the commission of 
specific acts of injury by one individual 
upon another, and the infliction of spe- 
cific penalties upon those who may be 
convicted by due process of law. There- 
fore the liquor traffic question has a 
double aspect—one falling within the 
field of moral suasion and the building 
up of a character so well poised and 
powerful that intoxication will be as 
foreign to it as theft and murder—and 
the other, of preventing specific acts of 
drunkenness, falling under the super- 
vision of the State. Experience has 
shown that intoxication has its origin 
in weakness of character full more than 
in the sale of intoxicating drinks. * 

The formation of the character of our 
youth, so that they can either avoid the 
use of stimulating drinks altogether or 
partake of them with moderation, falls 
within the province of the family, the 
school, and the Church—and here is 





where the influence of the mother, wife, 
or daughter is all powerful. 

Surely a wife can hope of greater sue- 
cess in persuading herhusband and sons 
not to drink liquor than of inducing, by 
prayers, the average saloon keeper to 
abandon his business. Yet if she should 
succeed in preventing the patronage of 
the saloons they will be compelled to 
close without violent demonstrations, 

The restraint of the drunkard who 
has broken the laws by indulging in in- 
toxication, and the punishment of the 
liquor-dealer who is aiding him in get- 
ting intoxicated, belong to the State, 
Therefore, while we fully accept the 
duties of the State and shrink from no 
responsibility in their acceptance, we 
are necessitated to point out practicable 
and enforcible instead of impracticable 
remedies that ‘tkeep the word of prom- 
ise to our ear and break it to our hope.’’ 

ABSOLUTE PROHIBITION. 

It is upward of twenty years since the 
Maine Liquor Law—so called because it 
was first adopted in the State of Maine— 
has had a trial, and a number of States 
have since imitated Maine’s example; 
but the testimony is universal, and the 
present prayer crusade is culminating 
evidence, that prohibitory statutes have 
failed. 

During the war Alexandria, Va., was 
a military post, and the military code 
had superseded civil law. The impor- 
tation into Alexandria and the sale of 
liquor therein, except by a specially 
authorized and bonded agent, upon a 
certificate of a regular physician, was 
prohibited. The penalties were a fine 
of $100 for the first offense, of $200 and 
thirty days in jail for the second, and 
of being drummed out of town for the 
third. Provost guards patrolled the city, 
containing not over twelve thousand in- 
habitants, as ‘often as every two hours. 
They had the right to search both in the 
day and night time. <A bottle of liquor 
found upon the premises was sufficient 
evidence to insure conviction. The 


parties were arrested immediately and 
tried the next morning before an officer 
of thorough teetotal abstinent proclivi- . 
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ties. Surely the most zealous teetotal | of liquor are destructive to personal and 
abstinence man in the country, who 1s civil liberty. If the constitutional safe- 
ready to sacrifice every principle of per- ‘guards of the law can be suspended 
sonal liberty upon the altar of his favor-|in one case and for one purpose, if a 
ite hobby, could not ask for more ter- citizen’s house is not his castle but can 





rific power or desire more powerful ma- 
chinery. What is a pitiful State con- 
stabulary force, hampered by forms of 
law and a jury trial, compared with this 
absolute and irresistible military ma- 
chinery ? 

That guard did enter houses at mid- 
night. A file of soldiers under the com- 
mand of a sergeant rattled their guns as 
they halted in front of the premises; a 
corporal knocked at the door, and if en- 
trance was delayed the soldiers forced an 
entrance by breaking either doors or 
windows with the butts of their guns. 
They went through the house from cel- 
lar to garret. They pounded upon the 
floor to discover a false bottom; they re- 
moved the carpets; they opened every 
chest and drayer; they searched both in 
and under thebeds, They were not unfre- 
quently successful in their search; and 
King street, in Alexandria, is paved to- 
day with the proceeds of the fines ob- 
tained from liquor-sellers. 

But did means so violent succeed in 
suppressing the sale of liquor? By no 
means, for whenever asoldie®could raise 
twenty-five cents for a drink and from 
two to five dollars for a canteen of 
whisky he could get it. Liquor was 
transported into Alexandria in loads of 
straw, in hogsheads of molasses, in false 
bottoms of wagons, in husk matresses, 
andin what seemed barrels of flour ; and 
it was hid in shelves in chimneys, under 
piles of coal, and suspended between the 
walls, and under a variety of disguises, 
baffling the ingenuity of the provost 
marshal, his detectives, and his guards. 
If, then, in a territory so limited, under 
conditions so favorable, and with machi- 
nery so powerful, in the absence of a 
jury trial and of all civil process, the sale 
of liquors could not be suppressed, how 
will it be possible where the safeguards 
of the common law exist ? 

The means necessary to secure even 
the approximate suppression of the sale 


| be entered by a spy, without due process 
| of law, for the purpose of ferreting out 
the sale of liquor, a blow has been struck 
‘against the principle of an inviolable 
‘home which will sooner or later lead to 
| the most terrific despotism. Statesmen 
Should never. forget that whatever may 
| be the evils of drunkenness they are by 
far and infinitely less than the suppres- 
ision, or even an imperiling of personal 
liberty. Abandoning, then, the doctrine 
of absolute prohibition as impossible of 
/execution and as necessitating a local 
/machinery subversive of individual 
| rights, let us consider what the state may 

| do inrestraint of the liquor traftic with 

| any hope of success. 

A REGULATIVE LAW. 

We suggest that the clear-headed and 
well-meaning men of the nation who are 
desirous of placing reasonable safe- 
guards around the youth of our Jand— 
should give a law with provisions like 
these a fair trial. First, that the local 
| authorities of each township or any in- 
‘corporated city or village should be per- 
‘mitted at their (local) option to issue 
\licenses for the sale of liquor on these 
|conditions : that the license fee shall not 
‘be less than fifty dollars, that not more 
| than one place shall be licensed for every 
‘five hundred inhabitants, and that-only 
|owners of the premises upon which 
| liquor is sold shall receive license. We 
ilay considerable stress upon this last pro- 
| vision, because, although a person not 
‘owning the premises may give bonds, 
yet the public experience about recover- 
ing anything upon penal bonds is not 
such as to induce us to place great reli- 
ance thereon. The issue of licenses only 
|to the owners of premises places the 
| business in the hands of the more re- 
| sponsible class, who, as they can not run 
| away over night and are able to respond 
|in damages, will be more careful to com- 
ply with the provision of law. One of 
_ the provisions should regulate the hours 
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of the night when these places shall be 
closed, and we think that ten o’clock in 
the country and eleven o’clock in the 
cities would be sufficiently late. It is in 
the late hours of the night when drink- 
ing amounts to drunkenness, and hilar- 
ity is converted into violent conduct and 
crime. 

Second. The law should also provide 
that if any liquor dealer sells to a minor 
‘or a drunkard, he having good reason to 
know them to be such, he shall be fined, 
and on the second conviction his license 
shall be withdrawn. Liquor sellers 
might also be compelled to respond in 
civil d:«mages which @ minor or drunk- 
ard may have committed while under the 
influence of liquor. But while advoecat- 
ing these restraints, we demand fair play 
for the liquor dealers also. . While we 
would not insist that personal notice be 
served upon the dealer that a man isa 
drunkard or isa minor, before he should 
become liable, we would not punish un- 
less he hada reasonable chance of know- 
ing that the individual is not of age or a 
drunkard. The question of bringing 
home a guilty knowledge to the dealer, 
or whether he had reason to believe that 
the persons te whom he sold liquor were 
either minors or drunkards, could be well 
left toa jury, who would, in most com- 
munities, not be likely to be biased in 
bebalf of the liquor dealer, 

We would also provide for the appoint- 
ment of a competent inspector of liquors, 
who should: particularly inspect the 
establist:hmeuts of wholesale dealers, and 
who may be placed under the direction 
of the boards of public health in the 
larger cities. These inspectors should 
have the right to absolutely condemn all 
liquors found to be adulterated with 
deleterious or poisonous substances. 
There is no doubt that much drunk- 
enness 2nd still more of its violence is 
brought about by the consumption of 
poisonous and adulterated liquors. 

TREATMENT OF DRUNKARDS, 

The State should also establish inebri- 
ate asyiums and should treat habitual 
drunkenness as a disease rather than 
as a crime. 





asm travels like a prairie fire, in local 
communities hundreds of men will sin- 
cerely sign the pledge of total absti- 
nence, and yet in afew days or weeks 
the irresistible craving of their system 
will compel them to break these pledges, 
thus lowering themselves in their own 
self-respect and in the esteem of their 
friends, and becoming worse than before, 
The habitualdrunkard should be treated 
as a diseased person. precisely as the in- 
sane or the blind are treated. He should 
be sent to an inebriate asylum for no 
definite time, but until medical author- 
ity discharges him ascured. Oneof the 
most fallacious aud outrageous features 
of our criminal jurisprudence is to send 
habitual drunkards—both men and 
women—to the workhouse for thirty, 
sixty, or ninety days, where the enforced 
abstinence will increase the craving for 
liquor, so that on their release they rush 
to the rumshop as the famished camel in 
the desert stents the fountain.  Pre- 
cisely as the arsenic eaters can take 
large and increasing doses of arsenic 
without apparent injury to their health, 
but are compelled to continue its use 
thereafter. so the physical system of the 
habitual drinker can only be cleansed by 
continuous medical treatment. It may 
be necessar® to administer substitutes 
or small doses of spirits until the system 
has righted itself. In a vast majority of 
cases where men have become habitual 
drunkards the will power is utterly par- 
alyzed, and therefore a thorough medi- 
cal cure is the only remedy that prom- 
ises success. 
COFFEE AND TEA SALOONS. 

Another measure of reform is the es- 
tablishment of coffee and tea saloons, 
where men can play billiards, chess, 
chequers, and dominoes, orindulgein any 
other innocent amusement, where no 
intoxicating liquorsare sold. That men 
who have toiled in the office or shop or 
behind the counter all day are craving 
for amusement at night, and that amuse- 
ment must be provided for in some way, 
is so manifest that it requires no argu- 
mentation. If then the responsible por- 


While the present enthusi-} tion of the community establishes and 
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supports coffee and tea restaurants the 
mass of the youth, who generally if not 
always prefer respectability to coarse- 
ness, will be attracted to spend their 
evenings in these places. The substitu- 
tion of such places of healthy amuse- 
ment will greatly diminish the demand 
for liquor saloons. For the rest we 
must trust to the strengthening and 
training of theindividual character of the 
youth at home, in school, and in church, 
so that they may be placed beyond the 
temptations of intoxication. , 

In proportion as we limit the number 
of places and the personal influence and 
money power of those engaged in the 
sale of liquor, in that proportion we 
give an opportunity to the moral senti- 
ment of the community to work upon 
the character of the people and induce 
them to become temperate and abstem- 
ious, 

While it is impossible to please the 
two extremes in this controversy it is 
possible to interest and unite the great 
Majority of considerate and well-mean- 
ing men, not merely to aid in the pas- 
sage of laws like the one suggested, but, 
who will also see to its strict euforce- 
ment, Let us, then, be temperate in all 
thi gs, for the best of causes will not 
compensate us for the sacrifice of indi- 
vidual liberty guaranteed by the Consti- 


tution, because the precedent thus made 
is dangerous and liabletoabuse. Yet let 
us show a willingness to do everything 
practicable to restrain the evils of in- 
toxication, which the State as a political 
body ought to undertake. We can decree 
the act of selling liquor to a drunken 
man or habitual drunkard illegal, and 
hold the dealer responsible. 

It is true the liquor-traffic question is 
not a national but a State question, but 
it is nevertheless desirable that the Re- 
publican party should take a united and 
harmonious stand and ineet this new 
issue in the various States with the pru- 
dence and calmness which have charac- 
terized its great success during the war 
and in the reconstruction of our com- 
mon conntry. A positive and creative 
policy is the only one which a party 
charged with the responsibility of power 
can safely adopt, and its adoption will 
moreover save our State Legislatures 
from the vaccillation and the manifold 
evils which will ensue as one or the 
other extreme parties to the controversy 
may obtain power. 

These suggestions are submitted not 
as a panacea, for all great evils are a 
growth which can only be eliminated by 
time and long-continued effort, but as 
one of many acts of policy tending to- 
ward their eradication. 

















MICHIGAN. 


The Legislature of this State has been 
convened especially to consider the draft 
of a new constitution preparatory to its 
submission to the people for approval. 

The following message of Governor 
Bagley contains some very valuable sug- 
gestions pertinent to the times and 
worthy of the consideration of the peo- 
ple: 

SENATORS AND REPRESENTATIVES: 
In accordance with the provisions of 
Joint Resolution No. 19, passed at your 
last session, [appointed * * * a 
Cominission to prepare such amendments 
and revision of the constitution as, in 
their judgment, might be necessary for 
the best interest of the State and the 
people. 


| Capitol on the 27th day of August last, 
j and completed their labors on the 16th 
day of October, having been in session 
thirty-nine days. Jn the appointment 
of this commission I endeavored to se- 
lect: gentlemen representing, not only 
the varied interests of the State, but 
also the different shades of opinion on 
public matters. It seems to be the im- 
port of the resolution that the report of 
the commission be submitted to thie pres- 
ent Legislature; and there are many 
good reasons why this should be done, 
which have influenced me in calling you 
together in special session. These are 
patent to any one upon a moment’s reflec- 
tion, and need not be enumerated here, 
Theresolution under whi@h the commis- 
sion met declares whatis well understood 


The commission met at the} by all whose business or inclination has 
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called upon them to examine it, *‘ The 
existing constitution of the State of Mi- 
chigan is defective in many respects, 
ane needs to be amended to conform to 
the growth and development of the State, 
and the advanced ideas of the people.” 
The work of the commission has now 
been before the people since October 
last, and, itis but fair to presume, has 
received candid and careful attention. 
In calling you at this time to consider 
their report, the proposed amendments 
will be kept before the people, until they 
shall have an opportunity to express their 
will upon them at the ballot-box in No- 
vember next, and can not fail to havea 
more intelligent, fair, and careful con- 
sideration than if the matter be post- 
poned by waiting for a regular session, 
until the general election in 1876, when 
the heat and partisan strife of a Presi- 
dential contest will assuredly prevent 
questions of State interest, of however 
wuch importance, from receiving the 
unprejudiged judgment of our citizens. 
I doubt not that each one of you has 
already given the subject careful and 
earnest attention, and L hope your action 
as a body may be such as will, approved 
by the people, give to the State a consti- 


[established] prescribed bylaw. A]] suits 
and proceedings by or against a county 
shall be inthe name thereof. The power 
of counties to levy taxes, borrow money, 
sem contract debts shall be restricted by 
aw. 

‘**SEc. 15, ArT. X. No city or village 
shall incur indebtedness, including taat 
incurred by or on behalf of any school 
district within its corporate limits, so 
that its aggregate debt at any time shall 
exceed ten per cent. on the valuation of 
its taxable property, as shown by the 
assessment roll. 

**SEc 5, ArT. XIV. Every law here- 
after enacted by the legislature, creating 
a debt or authorizing a loan, shall pro- 
vide a sinking fund for the payment of 
the same. 

‘Sec. 9, ART. XIV. The State shall 
not aid, by gift, or pledge of its credit, 
any person or corporation, nor shall it 
subscribe to, or become interested in, the 
stock of any corporation, nor assume 
any indebtedness of a municipal or 
other corporation. The provisions of 
this section shall not apply to educa- 
tional, charitable, reformatory or penal 
institutions which are, or may be, under 
the care and control of the State.” 





tution that will beachart without errors 
for every public officer—a sure guarantee 
to every citizen of his individual rights, 
and by and under which our State may 
continue its progressive march in the 
development of its material resources, 





These are golden words, and might 
‘well be engraved on stone and placed in 
| the walls of every capitol in the land. 
They say to us, *‘Keep out of debt if 
possible, but if you must make a debt, 
let it be for alegitimate purpose, restrict 


and establish economy, prudence, andj| it to your ability to pay, and provide for 


fidelity in the management of public af- 
fairs as the organic law. 





its payment.” 
Happily for us as a people, we have 
not been as wastefuland improvident in 


I feel it hardly my province to express | 
an opinion as to the merits or demerits! contracting debts for schemes, which 
of the amendments, or to make such | ought either to be paid out of current 
suggestions or recommendations as. taxation, or not sanctioned at all, as 
would be expected upon usual matters many of our sister States. While our 
of legislation, yet I can not refrain from: State debt is decreasing annually, every 
briefly alluding to some of the proposi-| year the bonded indebtedness of our 
tions of the commission, cities and towns increase. The policy 

I deem first in importance the provi-| of issuing bonds for municipal and local 
sions pertaining to finance and taxation: purposes is unwise, expensive, and leads 

“Sec. 1, ART. X. No county, city,| to public extravagance. The people of 
township, or other municipal corpora-| a municipality in voting for the issue of 
tion shall become a stockholder in, or! a thousand dollar ten per cent. bond for 
make any loan or gift to, or lend its' twenty years forget that the moment 
credit in aid of, any person, private cor-| the bond is issued they have assumed an 
poration or association ; nor shall any} obligation of three thousand dollars. 
county, city, township, or other muni-| There is, of course, a class of county, 
cipality construct or become the owner) city, and township improvements that 
of any railroad. The provisions of this. the future should perhaps help pay for. 
section shall not prevent such municip-| This, however, is amply provided for by 
alities from aiding enlistments and in! permitting an indebtedness equaling ten 
the support of the families of soldiers in| per cent. of the valuation. 
time of war; or supporting their poorin! The adoption of the several provisions 
such manner as may be provided by law. | above enumerated.in the organic law of 

“Sec. 2, Art. X. Each organized’ the State will forever close the door 


county shall be a body corporate, with! against the schemes of seltish specula- 
such powers and immunities as shall be! tors in paper railroads and other wild 
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financial plans. 


We shall be prudent in ; and that whenever they are called upon 


our public expenditures, out of debt and | to perform new duties, they are stimu- 


out of danger, and set an example, as a 
State, worthy of imitation by each citi- 
zen in his private business. Had the 
spirit of these provisions been the rule 
of action in the management of private 
and public affairs, we should not have 
witnessed such a panic as that which so 
recently swept over our country. 

In no department of its labors have 
the Commission shown more wisdom 
than in the provisions in sec, 22, art. [V, 
restricting special legislation, confining 
the business of law-making within its 
proper bounds, and thereby saving an 
incalculable amount of public time and 
money. 

Fully one-half of the time of each leg- 
islative session is consumed in enacting 
special laws for individuals, localities, 
and private interests that are of no in- 
terest or necessity to the general public. 

Special and local acts receive less care- 
ful consideration than those in which 
the public at large are interested. and 
thus much unwise and mischievous leg- 
islation finds its way into our statute 
books. 

General laws are safer and better in 
every case in which they can be made to 
accomplish the desired end. Over-gov- 
erning isa growing evil that these re- 
strictions would do much to cure. 

The changes proposed in the judiciary 
department, in Article VI, are radical. 
The proposed increase in the number of 
the Supreme Court Judges to five would 
give a permanency and solidity to judicial 
decisions that an evenly divided court 
can not give, while the increase of busi- 
ness coming before the court will soon 
require an additional judge. 

Believing that education isa necessity 
to good self-government, we spend mil- 
lions of dollars annually to educate onr- 
selves and those who are to come after 
us, to make sure that our government 
Shall be good ; and so long as our people 
are thus educated, just so long will they 
be fitted to elect their own judges. 

Our experience for the past twenty- 
five years with an elective judiciary is to 
my mind an abundant proof of this 
statement. 

In very many cases partisanship has 
been silent, and the people have united 
In casting their suffrages for judges 
whom they knew to.be upright and eapa- 
ble, regardless of all other considera- 
tions. ‘There can beno higher evidence 
of the fitness of an intelligent people to 
select their own judges than this. 1 be- 
lieve that whenever political power is 
taken away from a- people, their fitness 
to be intrusted with power is decreased, 


‘ 














lated to fit themselves to perform them 
intelligently and well. 

The commission, in sections.1 and 2 
of Article IX, provide that in lieu of the 
present salaries paid the State officers 
and judges they shall be fixed by the 
Legislature. That the salaries of some 
of the State officers, and especially those 
of the circuit judges, demand a revision, 
seems to be generally conceded Very 
many of our counties have, at different 
times, made appropriations to be paid 
directly to the circuit judge. There is 
no practice so reprehensible as this ; but 
the necessity of it has seemed so appa- 
rent that the impropriety and illegality 
of it has been overlooked. I trust that 
by no action of yours or the people will 
our county authorities be tempted in the 
future to make these unconstitutional 
appropriations. Since the first of Jan- 
uary, 1873, five of ‘our circuit judges 
have resigned, for the reason that they 
could not pay their expenses and sup- 
port their families with their salary. 
These frequént changes in the judiciary, 
in the matter of expense alone, cost 
more than a fair salary, while they take 
away from our judicial system what 
should be its leading characteristics, viz: 
permanency and stability. 

The present constitution was adopted 
in 1850—nearly a quarter of a century 
ago. Uur only State institutions at that 
time were the State prison and the uni- 
versity. The receipts and disburse- 
ments of the State Treasury were less 
than $400,000 per annum, while to-day 
they are nearly $2,000,000. Almost 
every State officer at that time received 
in fees more than his salary. No money 
was paid the State by its treasurer for in- 
terest on deposit of State funds. To- 
day no State officer receives a single fee 
of any kind. From table ‘‘N,” in the 
Auditor General’s report for 1873, you 
wiil learn that the payments into the 
treasury of the State for interest on 
public deposits and fees from the State 
officers from 1854 to September 30, 1872, 
were $291,435 47, and the receipts from 
the same sources for the year closing 
September 30, 1873, were $39.160 58. 
From 18388 to the year 1855 not a dollar 
was received from any of these sources, 
I fail to find in the financial reports of 
other States any such aggregate of re- 
ceipts as this—in many of them none 
at all—from similar sources. I[ eall 
your attention to these tigures, for, 
though often published, I believe they 
are not often read. 

These tacts show very plainly that 
whatgver may have been the intention. 
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of the framers of our present constitu- 
tion, the greater portion of the State 
officers received in fees each year more 
than their salary. The practice of pay- 
ing the deputy State officers a greater 
salary than the principal would seem to 
indicate that it was expected that the 
deputies should do the work, and the 
principals bear the responsibilities, draw 
the fees, and wear the honors. The 
business of the State has grown into 
such volume that any State officer who 
faithfully performs his duty (if he does 
it personally and not by proxy) must give 
to it his entire time and attention. That 
they do uot is simply because some time 
and attention must be given to some 
pursuit or occupation by which they can 
live. Ought we not in lieu of this per- 
nicious system to say to our public offi- 
cers: ‘Your salary shall be a reasona- 
ble one; vou shall have such assistants 
as the business of your office demands ; 
but we expect and demand of you your 
personal attention and your individual 
eare of the duties of your position?” 
This is the straight, plain, and economi- 
eal way. I do not believe in high sala 

ries for public officers. A salary that 
will induce men to seek position for the 
sake of the salary would ten‘ to deteri- 
orate the public service. It is not pleas- 
ant to reflect that the best ‘men often 
ean not afford to serve the State, and 
that a private fortune must be an indis- 
pensable condition in filling certain im- 
portant public positions. This, too, will 
deteriorate the public service. We all 
have an earnest and commendable desire 
to procure economy in administration, 
and patterns of republican simplicity in 
public life ; we can do this, not by parsi- 
mouy nor by extravagance, but by ocecu- 
pying a common ground of common 
sense that lies between thetwo. [ have 
said that an educated, intelligent people 
are abundantly qualified to elect their 
own oflicers. I also believe they are 
willing to pay their public servants de- 
cently and fairly as they would do in 
their private affairs. : 

The article on ‘‘Corporations Other 
than Municipal” contains some new 
provisions and makes changes in exist 
ing provisions, all of which I think are 
improvements. But I refer to this arti- 
ele vot so much for the purpose of call- 
ing your attention to what it contains 
as for what it does not contain, 

Secton eleven of this article is left to 
staud as in the present constitution. It 
is apparent that the sole and simple pur- 
pose of the first paragraph of this sec- 
tion is to secure and preserve to the 
public ‘the benefits which come from 
competition of railroads in the cargying 





business; there is no other thought or 
idea in it. And it is equally apparent 
that the provision as it stands will fail 
of this purpose, 

“Consolidation of stock’ is only one 
of the modes by which “parallel or com- 
peting lines” may combine and become 
oneininterest, A-very common method 
of effecting the same result is for one of 
the competing companies to lease the 
road of the other. Another is to az- 
quire the controlling interest in the 
stock of the competing company, and 
thus secure control of the road. ‘There 
are also other devices for securing the 
Same result. If it be.conceded that the 
policy of advantages of competition in 
railroad transportation is wholesome and 
jus',as I think it must be, then this 
provision should be so altered and 
amended as, if possible, to accomplish 
this end. Upon reference to the pro- 
ceedings of the commission it will be 
seen that the section as reported by the 
committee op corporations reads as fol- 
lows : 

“No railroad corporation shall consol- 
idate its stock, property, or ‘franchises’ 
with any other railroad corporation own- 
ing a parallel or competing line; and in 
no case Shallany consolidation take place 
except upon public notice given, of at 
least sixty days, to all stockholders, in 
such manner as shall be provided by law. 

‘Nor shall any such corporation lease 
any parallel or competing line of road, 
and no two or more parallel of compet- 
ing lines of railroad shall be run or ope- 
rated, directly or indirectly, wholly or 
in part, under the same management or 
supervision, or under or subject to any 
arrangement, agreement, or understand- 
ing with reference to rates of fare or 
freight to.be charged, or for the division 
of earnings.’ 

If any attempt to preserve the ad- 
vantages of railroad Compet:tion is to 
be nade at all in the constitution, it 
should be broad enough to do it well. 

The issue of stock, bonds, aud certifi- 
cates of indebtedness by railroads. ex- 
cept for value received, is alike an in- 
jury to the honest stockholder or credi- 
tur aud to the people. The practice is 
wrong, and is universally condemned in 
individuals, The State should, if pos- 
sible, put it beyond the power of these 
beings which it creates to practice it. I 
suggest the propriety of requiring all 
corporations organized under the laws 
of this State to maintain an office 
therein, where its books shall be kept,e 
showing the amount of capital stock 
subscribed and paid in, the names of its 
stockholders, and the amount owned by 
each, Such books should be kept in the 
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State for the inspection of stockholders, 
and for the benefit of creditors. [t fre- 
quently becomes the duty of the State to 
investigate the affairs of corporations 
within it, When such books are abso- 
lutely necessary; indeed. the State is 
largely interested in requiring every tax- 
paying corporation to keep and maintain 
within the State such books, nut only, 
but in addition thereto, books showing 
fully its financial condition. 

This, together with other matters re- 
ferred to in connection with this article, 
I beg to .commend to your most careful 
consideration. These suggestions are 
made from no spirit of hostility to cor- 
porations, Every citizen of this State 
must appreciate the value of railroads 
in developing our natural resources and 
in promoting our prosperity. ‘They can 
only be constructed and operated in the 
future, as in the past, by means of cor- 
porate existence. In all their rights and 
in their legitimate interests they de- 
serve, and I have no doubt will receive, 
as they heretofore have done the foster- 
ing care and protection of wholesome 
laws. Unjust legislation against them 
would have the effect to cripple their 
powers for usefulness, and this, in its 
effect, would reach and injure us all. 
The self-interest of the people of the 
State is, therefore, alone sutlicient to 
prevent such legislation. 

But, on the other hand, no undue 
sensitiveness should deter us from im- 
posing upon them such restrictions and 
regulations as are demanded by the in- 
terests of the people, and of such a 
character as to furnish to the corpora- 
tions no just cause of complaint, and 
such as Shall be equally a protection for 
the corporators, 


There is no State in the Union in| 
! words. 1 
you have reached it, stop. 


which the rates of freight are lower than 
in this, nor in which the roads are man- 





aged more directly for the interests of | 


the people. Competition is the chief 
cause of this condition of things, while 
the fact that the managers of most of 
our roads are Ouc own citizens, and in- 
terested in the prosperity and welfare of 
the State, also has much to do with it. 
The more roads we have the more coin- 


petition we shall have, and liberal legis- | 
‘thoughts in double the space. 


lation invites the building of roads, and 
thus competition is kept up. The prop- 


Ositions above enumerated are proposed | 


in this spirit. of liberality, and should 
have a place in the organic law as safe- 
guards for the people, the roads, and the 
stockholders. 

There are many other provisions in 
the report of the committee that are 
important and worthy of mention, but 





upon your time and patience in what I 
have said. Ido not forget that I have 
no voice in the building of the constitu- 
tional fabric, except through the ballot- 
box. My pride in our State, my hope 
that its legislation shall be equal, just, 
pure, and wise, is my only excuse for ‘the 
suggestions [ have ventured to make. 
In considering the question of remod- 
eling the organic law of the State, I 
presume no one of you, nor any citizen, 
expects you to adopt an instrument that 
will suit each individual mind. sincere 
beliefs and decided opinions may often 
have to be given up, that the greatest 
good to the greatest number may be ac- 
complished. I trust that this is the 
spirit in which you have come together, 
and that from it you may create a con- 
stitution that will meet the approval of 
your own judgment and that of the peo- 
ple, whose representatives you are. 
JOUN J. BAGLEY. 


eee 

STYLE IN WRITING.—The best writer 
ishe whocanconvey theclearest thoughts 
in the shortest space. Some writers so 
hide their thoughts in useless words that 
it becomes a task after you have read a 
column to comprehend its meaning. Or- 
nament in style is good when it beauti- 
fies the thoughts advanced; it is inex- 
cusable when it covers them from sight. 
A writer, before he touches a pen, should 
first get a clear idea of the subject he is 
to handle; this well understood, his next 
effort should be to say what he vhas to 
say in the fewest words possible. We 
would not havea single thought dwarfed 
by a stingy use of language; but even 
this would be better than to see it choked 
out of existence by a superabundance of 
Write to the point, and when 
It requires 
severe mental training to acquire that 
simplicity of expression which conveys 
to us the grandest thoughts in the fewest 
words, yet it is within the province of all 
to approach if not to equal it. It has 
been said that it is more difficult to 
abridge an article than to write one, that 
it requires more time to write a short 
article well than to present the same 
When 
Queen Anne told Dr. South that his ser- 
mon had only one fault—that of being 
too short—he replied that heshould have 
made it shorter if he had had more time. 
Let our writers—especially those of the 
press— boil down their efforts before they 
present them tothe public. In this fast 
age the man who can say the best things 
in the shortest space is not far removed 


I fear that I may have already trespassed | from a public benefactor. 
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INDIVIDUAL PATRIOTISM. 


**Our country’s welfare 


is our first concern, 


And who promotes that best, best proves his duty.” 


Therecent debatesin the United States 
Senate on finance and currency, and the 
Saturday speeches in the House on the 
condition of the country, many of them 
able, exhaustive, and instructive, and 
the interest with which these debates, 
circulated by the newspaper press and 
in pamphlet form, have been read and 
examined, and their suggestions care- 
fully weighed by the people throughout 
the States and Territories, is proof at 
least that the question of national pros- 
perity has losf none of its former inter- 
est in the public mind. 

But is this interest prompted by the 
same motives that impelled our patriotic 
fathers in their zeal and sacrifices for the 
weal of the commonwealth ? Has our 
country grown so large, or the grasp of 
the average intellect become so con- 
tracted that we can write, speak, legis- 
late, and labor for sectional interests 
only, and often at the sacrifice of the 
just claims of other individuals or local- 
ities? Are we forced to admit that— 


** The age of virtuous polities is past, 
And we are deep in that of cold pretense,” 


or that we are controlled by mere merci- 
nary motives that look only to self-ag- 
grandizement and personal interest ? 
Men are naturally selfish, and it is well 
that they are, as otherwise personal in- 
terest, would be neglected ; but selfish- 
ness is one of those principles of action 
which should be kept in subordination 
to the lawof justice and integrity, with- 
out which personal patriotism gives 
place to covetcusness and an inordinate 
thirst for personal gain, which is always 
ready to sacrifice, not only the general, 
but also the individual interests of others 
in order to accomplish its object. 

Now while very much that has been 
said in Congress on the financial condi- 
tion and general state of the country has 
the genuine ring of true patriotism, it 
must be admitted that some of the recent 
speeches on those questions ignore every 
consizeration but that of local interest, 





while others have been prepared and 
spoken with apparently no other object 
in view than that of misrepresenting 
the party in power and the principles by 
which they are governed in the admin- 
istration of the affairs of the nation, 
Seizing hold upon the fact of the recent 
crisis in mercantile affairs and financial 
transactions, the Republican party is 
charged, directly, as being the cause of 
these troubles ; and consequently a vig- 
orous effort is made by speeches in Con- 
gress, newspaper editorials, and election- 
eering harangues, to make the people be- 
lieve that the party is no longer worthy 
of their confidence. This system of 
attack did not originate, however, in 
the present session of Congress nor in 
the Cincinnati convention, though 
brought more prominently forward at 
present, in view of the recent disturb- 
ance in commercial and monetary affairs. 
It has in fact been the chosen tactics of 
the Opposition ever since the Republi- 
can party came into power. They were 
violently assailed for attempting, by a 
resort to arms, to save the nation in- 
tact ; they were censured in unmeasured 
terms for abolishing slavery ; and they 
| were abused for providing a tariff to 
|meet the increased demands upon the 
| United States Treasury, caused by the 
| very act of the Opposition in throwing 
the nation into a state of revolution and 
civil war. Yet against all this false 
largument and violent opposition the 
nation has been saved from disruption, 
property in human flesh no longer dis- 
graces the national character, the tariff 
has saved and strengthened the national 
credit, and the fact stands prominently 
out in bas relief, that in no former 
period of our history has so much pro- 
gress been made in material prosperity 
| a8 during the last thirteen years. The 
| Official statistics show this, and place 
the fact beyond denial or doubt. In 
1860, the last year of Democratic rule, 
our exports were valued at a fraction 
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over $400.000,000 ; in 1873, they amount- | our net-work of railroads has doubled 
ed, in gold, to $607,000,000. In 1860, our | in miles and in its carrying facilities and 
imports were $362,000.000 in value; in | actual transportation results during 


1873, against ahigh tariff, they amounted 
to $663,000,000, gold value, or within a 
fraction of one hundred per cent. in- 
crease in thirteen years, and that too 
under the very system of tariff which 
has been used as an argument against 
the policy of the party in power, and by 
the aid of which the financial obliga- 
tions of the Government have all been 
honorably met and discharged. 


Now look at the results during the last | 


thirteen years in our manufacturing 
interests. 


policy of the Government in adjusting 
the tariff so as to aid both the financial 
and the manufacturing interests of the 
Government and the country ? Is it 


Has the vast increase in that | 
department no relation to the judicious | 


that period. 
| And to what should we attribute these 
grand achievements ? Are they the re- 
‘sult of bad legislation, or do they come 
from judicious laws faithfully executed? 
Let the people decide these questions at 
their leisure and deliberately, and then 
‘deposit their future votes where they 
| believe they will do the most good. 

** But,” say the Opposition, *t you have 
plunged the country into a panic and we 
are all suffering in consequence.’”? Now 
let us examine this charge and place the 
blame just where it belongs. First, by 
the aid of the tariff about $200,000,000 
have been annually added to the reve- 
nues ; and that the tariff has not been 
prohibitory in its tendencies, or too 





JM 


not due largely to this same tariff that high, as has been claimed by the Oppo- 
our manufactures have more than) sition, is evident from the fact that our 
doubled in the last thirteen years? In ‘annual imports have doubled in amount 
ten years, from 1860 to 1870, according ‘since the tariff was imposed in 1861. 
to the census, the capitai invested in| Without a high tariff the United States 
manufacturing went up from $1,009.000,- | Treasury would have collapsed during, 
000 to $2,118,000,000! This is one of the | or at the close of the war, the Govern- 
results of a single decade in Republican ment would have suffered Zrom financial 
administration! These resultsare with- | shipwreck, and the recent crisis would 
out a parallel in the annals of industrial | have overtaken our commercial and 
history. But it may be argued that our | manufacturing industries at least five 
inflated currency gives a fictitious value | years earlier than it has done, and that, 
to the manufacturing investments of |too, with ten-fold greater severity. It 
the later years ; this, however, is more | will be remembered that at the close of 
than offset by the fact that the statistics | the war everybody predicted an imme- 
of mining, quarrying, and fishing indus- | diate crash as inevitable.- But the hand- 
try were included in the figures of the | some revenue returns, and the stimulus 
census of 1860 and omitted in that of given to the manufacturing and agricul- 
1870. ‘tural interests through the direct éffects 
Again, the census of 1860 shows the of the tariff, established confidence in 
national wealth, real and personal, to | the Government and in individual enter- 
have been at that time, $16,159.000,000 ; prise, and all our interests prospered, up 
in 1870 it had increased to $30,068,000,- | to a recent date. 
000, an increase of nearly one hundred | And why the change now in that con- 
per cent. in a single decade, notwith- | dition of general prosperity ? It will 
standing the ravages of war, and the | not be forgotten that under the perpetual 
immense destruction of property during ‘pleadings of the Democratic press and 
its prosecution. | the constant clamor of Democratic mem- 
Another most significant indication | bers of Congress, the Republican party 
of the enormous expansion of tie busi- | yielded two years ago to the demand and 
ness of the country during the last thir- | caused a material reduction of the tariff 
teen years is afforded in the fact that | by transferring a large number of duti- 
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able articles to the free list and modify- 
ing the scale of duties on other goods. 
The new law took effect on the 1st of Jan- 
uary, 1871, As is usual under legislative 
changes in the customs regulations, the 
effect was not immediately felt; but came 
in the second and more fully in the third 
years. Such has been our experience in 
this instanee. The payment of $100,000.- 
000 annually of the public debt was re- 
duced to $50,000,000 a year, and finally 
all reductions of the debt ceased. The 
high prestige achieved for the national 








credit was checked, Government and pri- 
vate corporation bonds were no longer | 
eagerly sought in Europe for per ant 
investinent ; great railroad enterprises | 
failed to realize upon their securities 
which had hitherto been readily taken as 
safe investments; their bankers were) 
forced into bankruptcy ; the people be-| 
came alarmed ; deposits were suddenly 
withdrawn from the banks and from 
circulation ; confidence was lost, and a 
general digar rangement of all our indus-! 
tries followed. | 

Need we look further for the original | 
cause of our present financial difficulties | 
than the last ill-advised and unfortunate | 
reduction of the tariff, conceded to 

satisfy the unwise demands of the Oppo- | 
sition? The reductions of the tariff made | 
in previous years were reasonable, and | 
those made in the revenue taxes were | 
just and proper, but the last reduction | 
of the customs duties was a serious mis- | 
take in legislation, the bitter fruits of 
which are now most seriously felt. 

Let it be distinctly understood that a 
tariff bu imported goods is not always, 
and in Gur own country very rarely, a tax 
upon the consumers of those goods. 
Against nearly every species of goods im- 
ported, excepting teas, coffee, tropical 
fruits and spices, we place upon our own 
markets larger quantities than the for- 
eigu producer. This being the fact, the 
American article controls the market 
and establishes the prices ; and to com- 
pete in these markets the foreign pro- 
ducer must sell his goods at the estab- 
lished prices, after paying all costs of 
transportation, duties, and commissions, 








At least one-half, or $100,000,090 of our 
annual revenue from imports are paid 
by the foreign producer asa contribution 
to the United States Treasury for the 
privilege of selling his goods in our mar- 
kets; and yet this tribute is entirely 
equitable, and this market is a valuable 
one for the sale of the foreign product, 
or it would not find its way hither ata 
ratio of increase which has doubled the 
annual importation in the last thirteen 
years. 

The main question now is, revenue 
sufficient to meet the annual expenses of 
| the Government, and secure a regular 
reduction of the public debt at the av er- 
age rate of about $1)9,000,000 a year, 
That amount may appear large, but the 
debt itself is large, and the obligation is 
imperative. The country was never 
more prosperous than during the years 
that the decrease of the debt averaged 
that amount ; and if Congress will now, 
in the true spirit of honest patriotism, 
rise above sectional interests and po- 
litical jealousies, and take up, revise, 
and consolidate the custons revenue 
laws, and so adjust the tariff, guided by 
the experience of recent years, in the 
importations, as to secure, with the aid 
of a rigid economy now about to be 
adopted in the expenditures, a surplus 
| of $100,000,000, to be applied to the re- 
duction of the national debt, there is 
little doubt that the prosperity of former 
years, and more, will be our experience 
before we reach the centennial year, the 
celebration of which we are now, it is 
claimed, too poor to aid by a contribu- 
tion from the public chest. 

A word in reference to a resumption 
of specie payments: Is it not premature 
to subject this question tu direct legis- 
lation? Is it advisable or even safe to 
adopt any radical measures to secure 
this end, however desirable it may be in 
itself? Would not a sudden resumption, 
by forced measures, be disastrous to the 
stability of trade and the best interests 
of the country? 

It can not have escaped the observa- 
tion of intelligent citizens that while the 
public debt was undergoing a reduction 
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of about $100,000,000 a year, the premium | strict economy in the administration of 


on gold was steadily falling, and that | public affairs, 


If such is the fact are 


since the dezrease of the debt has ceased | they prepared to point out a better way 
the premium on gold has been station- | to meet our national obligations ? Can 
ary, excepting the fluctuations caused | those obligations be liquidated in any 


by Wall street speculations. Now if we 
return again to our former status, in 
relation to the reduction of the debt, is 
it not reasonable to expect a similar ex- 
perience in reference to the premium on 
gold, until that premium is reduced to 
two or three per cent., when resumption 
may safely be effected by direct legisla- 
tion? Give us astrong national credit, 
by steadily reducing our debt ; give us 
prosperity in our manufacturing and 
agricultural industries, by a judicious 
readjustment of the tariff, awd the re- 
sumption question may safely be left to 
take care of itself. It requires no other 
legislation at present. 

We require to cultivate a higher anda 
purer patriotism, not a patriotism that 
will convert us into soldiers in defense 
of our country, for of that there is prob- 
ably no deficiency—but a patriotism that 
will lift us above a blind seltishness and 
an inordinate love of wealth, power, and 
mere personal aggraudisement, and en- 
able us to grasp, and cherish, and prac- 
tice the great maxim that * the general 
weal is the greatest achievement of 
which humanity is capable. ”’ 


‘“What co stitutes a State? 
Not high-ra'sed bartlement or labor’d mound, 
Thick wall or moated gate; 
Not cities proud with spires and turrets 
crown’: 
Not bays and broad-arm’d ports, 
Wh re aug ghing atthe storm, rich navies ride ; 
Not starr’ avd spangled courts, 
Where iow-brow’d vaseness wafis perfume to 
ride. 
No: Men, high-minded Men 
With powers as far above dull brutes endued, 
In for-st, brake, or den, 
As bea-tsexvell eld roc -ksand brambles rude: 
Men who their duties know. 
But know their rights, and knowing, dare 
Maintain, 
Prevent the long-aim’d blow, 
And crush the tyrant, while they rend tle 
chatni— 
These cunstitute a State.’’ 


It may be that some who read these 
remarks will doubt the lack of patriotic 
spirit here indicated, and may even Op- 
pose the proposition to reduce the na- 
tional debt at the rate of $100,000,000 per 
annum, which may be done by an incon- 
siderable increase of the tariff “~ by a 


| 





other way than by payment in ‘hard 
pan???) They may, it is true, be shifted 
by exchanging one class of bonds for 
another, by calling in the old bonds and 
issuing new ones, but the debt is not 
decreased by the transaction. ‘The 
bonds now out are rapidly maturing. as 
is indicated by the following statement 
from the records of the United States 
‘Treasury : 

Eight years, absolutely pay- 





0 CEO OTE $192,018,350 
Bight years, payable at pleas- 
RUNG ooo sues. ctesien sc seen as ies 769,543,050 
Ten years, absolutely paya- 
ble. . 58,992,800 
Eleven. years, vabsolutely pay- 
RUNG se, titeden ts Stameet wd tosees 355 267,450 
Thirteen years, absolutely 
0 ghillagehetahaeRAP ies 310,654,400 
Fourteene years, absolutely 
DOV UUIC socectaid cxsesde Secvess 37 474.000 
POU ooo ia cccee ead eas vee, 723,950,050 


Of which $954,407,000 are absolutely 
payable within fourteen years, and 
$769.543,050 payable at pleasure in eight 
years, and all of which is bearing six 
per Cent, interest excepting $505,212, 700 
of the amount payable at pleasure after 
eight years, which bears five per cent. 
interest. Will those obligations be can- 
celed as they fall due? And if so, in 
what way if not. by an increase of tax i- 
tion and a rigid economy in the public 
expenditures ? By paying $100.000 000 
annually an additional yearly reduction 
of $5,000,000 in interest is also secured, 
If no part of the principal should be 
paid the interest alone paid in eighteen 
years, or less, will amouvt to the prin- 
cipal of the entire debt, which still re- 
Mains untouched. But by an annual re- 
duction of the principal at the rate of 
$100,000,000 the entire debt and interest 
will be extinguished in about eighteen 
years. Shall we pay the interest alone 
during that time and retain the burden 
of the principal intact, or shall we adopt 
a patriotic policy and liquidate princi- 
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pal and interest within the same period? 


At all events nearly a thousand mil- 


lions—not far short of half the entire 


“Tt is proposed that the people shall 
jassemble at the birth-place of the Re- 
| public to celebrate the centennial anni- 
jversary of the Declaration of Inde- 





debt—fall due within fourteen years, | pendence. What will be their proudest 
and must be met; and how this can be boast ? Will it be their country’s vast 
accomplished without an increase of our | extent th agg cig H re aoe ree peg 

‘ ‘ ate in- |i! Population ; its magnificent develop- 
eustoms revenues. by a moderate M-' ments in material resources ; its in- 
crease of tariff duties, is a problem | creased facilities for intercourse bet ween 


: is ne eat 
which we shall leave to the advocates of | distant cities. and the commercial inter- 


free trade or a low tariff to solve. 
This question can not, with safety to 


|change of products ; its wide diffusion 
| of knowledge, and its splendid systems 
| for free education ? 


the great interests of the country, be) -These indeed will be matters of pride 
neglected during the present session of and gratulation. They are, however, 
Congress. ‘Taxation is better than | but indices, and not essential elements 


: a) ee i | of national character and real greatness, 
dishonor,” and intinitely preferable to ‘Some of the smallest States have been 
entailing a great national debt upon our | the most illustrious recorded on the 


children in future generations. During pages of history. A nation possessing 
the war we carried successfully an in-| von i pred 9g se se pel agnnss | 
: ' ws | integrity, and honesty will not be gran 
ternal revenue tax ranging from two! ond truly great. on that thal it 
hundred to three hundred and thirteen | wij] be a prouder boast, and the highest 
million dollars a year. That tax is now national honor, that the United States, 
confined mainly to spirits, beer, and.to- , under all circumstances and in spite of 
bacco, in their various forms, and, every temptation, has been true to its 


; .,.| honor and plighted word; that it has 
amounts to less than one-third of its peen scrupulous to maintain its solemn 


former proportions. Surely, then, a | engagements, not only with other na- 
moderate increase of the duties can be tious, but with private individuals.” 
carried without being felt as a burden, 
especially as one-half of it at least is 
borne by the foreign producer who| SENATOR SUMNER’s ANCESTRY.— 
avails himself of the benefits of our| The Society of the Cincinnati of the 
markets. i/}Commonwealth of Massachusetts, of 
In conclusion, as a further motive to | which Charles Sumner was a member, 
a higher and purer individual patriotism, | furnishes the following information rela- 
permit the writer to quote the inspiring tive to his ancestry: Charles Sumner 
words of the Hon. Horatio C. Burchard, | Was the eldest son of Charles Pinckney 
of Illinois, expressed in a speech in the | Sumner, and was born in Boston on 
House on finance and taxation, March | January 6,1811, His father, Charles P. 
7, 1874: Sumner, was born in Milton, Mass., Jan- 
“Commercial integrity is the pride of Wary 20, 1776, graduated at Harvard in 
the merchant. Strong men, whose good , 1796, was high sheriff of Suffolk county 
names have been assailed and honor im- | ftom 1825 to 1839, and died at Boston 
peached, have drooped and sickened and | April 24, 1839. The grandfather of the 
died, broken hearted. Reverence and late Senator was Jub Sumner, who was 
love for one’s native city or State is, born in Milton, Mass., April 23, 1754, 
praiseworthy ; but respect and zeal for; and graduated at Harvard in 1778. In 
national reputation and honor are noble | 1775 he joined the army, and was a lieu- 


and patriotic. Let us ever glory in and ‘tenant in Bond’s regiment at the siege 


<2 a ___—_. 





cherish and sustain the just pride Amer- Pie 
icans take in their country’s past history | of Boston. He was commissioned cap- 


and character. Men willingly lay down | 
their lives fighting for the honor of their | 
country. It should be the patriotic | 
feeling of every soul that the honor and | 
credit of the Government must be sus- | 
ee cr ie Sree 


tain in Greaton’s 38d regiment January 
1, 1777, and major in 1788. After the 
close of the war he was appointed com- 
missioner to settle accounts of the Uni- 
ted States with Georgia. 
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FIRE INSURANCE OF REALTY BY THE STATE. 


The State Legislatures of our West- 
ern States, where the premiums on fire 
insurance amount to three and five per 
cent., can save to their citizens several 
millions of dollars annually by the adop- 
tion of a State system of fire insurance. 
While we have made very great progress 
in self-government, and in the adoption 
of provisions for the security of personal 
liberty, we have fallen far behind sev- 
eral European nations in the adoption 
of administrative measures, like postal 
savings banks and telegraphs and State 
fire insurance. 

In the various States of Germany, for 
instance, every citizen can insure his 
dwelling against fire to the amount of 
its assessed value for purposes of taxa- 
tion. The insurance runs for five years, 
when it can be lessened or enlarged at 
the option of the owner or the mortgage 
beneficiary. All insured real estate is 
divided into three classes, according to 
minutely described conditions of expo- 
sure to fire. In class ‘‘A’’ are placed 
detached houses built of brick or stone 
and all first-class buildings in blocks 
that are nearly fire proof. “In class ‘* B”’ 
are placed the vast majority of dwell- 
ings, business blocks, barns, stables, &c., 
that are not subject to extra hazardous 
risks. In class ‘*C”’ are placed all es- 
tablishments which, from the nature of 
the business transacted therein, or on 
account of proximity to extra hazardous 
enterprises, or of the material of which 
they are constructed, are liable to extra 
dangers. 

When a loss occurs proof is made be- 
fore a magistrate, under certain pre- 
scribed regulations, and the proof is 
forwarded to the central authorities, 
who, if thev find that the loss did not occur 
through any violation of the restrictions 
in the policy, pay the amount to the 
Joser as soon as practicable. The aggre- 
gate loss which occurred during the fis- 
cal year, together with the cost of the in- 
surance bureau, isadded up, which consti- 
tutes the annual premium, and is added 


to the tax and collected with the other | 





taxes. The losses of each class are 
added up separately, so that the insurer 
only pays his share of the loss on his 
class. This is a most excellent feature 
of the system, because it distributes the 
loss where it really belongs. 

The average annual premium on class 
A is about two mills on the dollar, or 
twenty cents on each hundred dollars in- 
surance. On the second class the pre- 
mium amounts to fifty cents per hun- 
dred, and on the third class to one dollar 
per hundred, or one percent. In Ger- 
many nine-tenths of all buildings are 
constructed of stone or brick, with roofs 
of brick tiles, so that fires are very un- 
frequent and the spread of conflagra- 
tionsis very rare. In the United States, 
therefore, it is very probable that the 
annual premium on class A in the sev- 
eral Western States would reach one- 
half of one per cent. ; of class B, one 
percent., and of class C, two per cent. ; 
but whatever the premium may be, un- 
der an honest State administration it 
could only be the actual annual expend- 
iture for losses and the cost of the in- 
surance bureau. 

The advantages of a State system of 
insurance are manifold, and among 
them are: 

First. Absolute certainty of payment, 
because however extensive the confla- 
gration may be, the State would always 
possess abundant credit to pay all losses 
promptly. Secondly, the premiums paid 
would always be expended in the State 
and paid directly back to its citizens. 
Thirdly, the local tax assessors can do 
all the work, the amount of insurance 
being limited to the assessed value, 
which is never too high, and the classi- 
fication can be brought under automatie 
rules. The premium would also be col- 
lected with the State tax, so that the 
policy would never lapse and no addi- 
tional machinery would be needed. 
Business men can at once perceive the 
economical features of the system. 
Under the present system the insured 


| party has not only to pay all the losses 
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that may be incurred by the company 
with which he has insured, and over the 
character of its risks he has no control, 
but also the enormous and often extrav- 
agant expenditures of the machinery of 
competing corporations, The per cent- 
ages paid to local insurance agents and 
the vast amounts of printing and adver- 
tising expenses would at once be saved. 

The system of State fire insurance is 
not a mere theory, but has been: proved 
perfectly feasible by many years of prac- 
tical operation. The system in fact has 
proved so beneficial that it is considered 
indispensable both by the government 
and by-the people. 

Insurance of personal property should 
remain with private corporations, be- 
cause the state can not give it sufficient 
care and attention to protect itself 
against fraudulent practices. But in 
the case of realiy, frauds can not be 
more easily perpetrated upon the gov- 
ernment than upon private parties. ‘lhe 
attention of the State authorities would 
also be better directed towards the 
establistiment of legal rules looking to 
the prevention of fires and the better 
organization of fire departments, 

We know of no measure more certain 
to emancipate the citizens of the West- 
ern States. where insurance is so extra- 
ordinarily high, from the extortions of 
fo eign insurance companies and save 
to them snnually many millions of dol- 
lars. It is in directio:is like these, in 
substantial economic reforms, that our 
statesmanship should be displayed, for 
in this field immediate and substantial 
relief cin be given. Nor need we be 
fearful that State fire insurance can not 
be properly carried on, for the same skill 
which is sufficient to direct the compli- 
cated machinery of private companies 
will also be ample to inaugurate a sys- 
tem of State fire insurance which will do 


exact justice to alland injury to none. 
or eor 





PosTAL DECISION.—On the repeal of 
the franking privilege the Postmaster 
General decided that the several Execu- 
tive Departments might send printed 
matter in sealed packages at the rate of 
one cent for two ounces, but that every 





such package should bear the following 
certificate, which should be signed by 
the head of the Department or some 
officer designated by him: 

*‘Tcertifu that this packuge contains no 
written matter.?? 

This privilege has now, by a recent 
decision, been extended to the Senators 
and Representatives in Congress, and to 
any officer of either house officially des- 
ignated by such house for the purpose, 
This decision places the Legislative and 
Executive Departments on an equal 


| footing as to the transmission of printed 








matter through the mails, and will save 
much annoyance from attempts to collect 
letter postage on packages bearing the 
above quoted or similar indorsements 
by Members and Senators, 
a 

DEMOCRATIC TEST.—A member of 
the Kentucky Legislature, of good Con- 
federate record, was recently charged 
with having deserted his party. Smart- 
ing under the charge, he sprang to his 
feet, aud said: ** Mr. Speaker, this is the 
first time that my fidelity to the Demo- 
cratic party has been questioned. Sir, 
let me answer this base charge by saying, 
that four years of my life were spent on 
the field of blood and carnage to prove 
my Democracy.” The effect was magi- 
cal, the charge was withdrawn, the 
proof submitted was suflicient to estab- 
lish the gentleman’s fidelity to his party. 
Kentucky may be a good place for this 
specimen Democrat to live in, but just 
now his peculiar fidelity would be relished 
by the Democracy in Texas, 

EDUCATION.—No more truthful sen- 
tence was ever penned by man than the 
following written by Chancellor Kent: 
“The parent who sends his son into the 
world uneducated defrauds the commu- 
nity of a lawful citizen and bequeaths to 
it a nuisance.”? These words should be 
written in letters of gold over the en- 
trance of every school in the land. 

<= ee 

FRENCH INDUSTRY.—The number of 
industrial establishments in France is 
150,000, giving employment to 2,000,000 
hands, and employing steam power equal 
to 650,000 horses. The business done 
amounts to $2,400,000,000. 
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REVOLUTION AND REBEL 


The political drama in Texas, having 
barely escaped being turned into a trag- 
edy, has developed some startling fea- 
tures in a remarkably short space of 
time. 

On the 18th of March, 1873, the Dem- 
ocratic Legislature of that State passed 
an election law changing in many mate- 
rial particulars the mode and manner of 
holding elections and making returns 
thereof 

On the 2d day of December, 1873, a 
general election was held under this act 
of the 18th of March, the Republican 
and Democratic parties running straight 
tickets, Governor Davis, the Executive 
incumbent, being the candidate of the 
Republican party for re-election, At 
tiis election the Republicans were de- 
feated ; but it was thought they had 
gained largely. ; 

Before the result of the election was 
Officially announced a case was brought 
before the Supreme Court of the State 
involving a test of the constitutionality 
of the election law. This case arose out 
of the illegal voting of a Demucratic 





voter. It was brought from the city of! 
Houston, aud was instigated by candi-, 
dates for local offices in Harris county. 
Neither the Governor nor any State otti- 
cer had any part in its origin or man- 
agement; it was only one of many from 
different quarters of the State ready to 
be sprung to test the law. 

After a long and patient hearing, both 
sides being ably represented, the court 
held the law unconstitutional for the 
reason that it changed the time of voting 





from four days to one. It was during 
this trial that the large majority for the: 
Democratic ticket was claimed. No 
Otfivial vote has been published, and it 
is strongly suspicioned that through 
the Democratic returning officers in the 
several districts the Republican vote 
was greatly cut down. This was very 
easy under the operation of the election 





law, and beyond the reach of remedy or 
investigation. At any rate the total | 
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RESTORATION IN TEXAS. 


vote reported is several thousand less 
than at the last Presidential election, 
and said to be eighty thousand under 
the registered vote of the State. This 
large majority was made the reason for 
disregarding the decision of the Supreme 
Court and for what has followed. 

On the 18th of January. 1874, the 
newly-elected Legislature met, as did 
also a fragment of the old Legislature, 
composed of members wh had protested 
against the act legislating them out of 
office before the expiration of their 
terms. On the 14th a joint committee 
waited upon Governor Davis and re- 
ported that the Fourteenth Legislature 
was organized and ready for any mes- 
sage he thought fit to communicate, 
The Governor replied that he considered 
it his duty to regard the recent decision 
of the Supreme Court as binding upon 
his action, and that he co.ld not recog- 
nize the body thus represented as a legal 
Legislature; that he considered the elec- 
tion as conclusive against himself, and 
should not hold his oftive longer than 
his coustitutional term; but unti] then 
he considered it his duty to ob-y the 
interpretation given by the Supreme 
Court of the law. Cousultations aud 
couferences were held between the Gov- 
ernor and the Legislature, but no fur- 
ther understanding was arrived at. [ao 
the mean while the President was tele- 
graphed of the impending crisis. 

On the 15th of January the Legisla- 
ture proceeded to inaugurate the new 
Governor and Lieutenant Governor re- 
gardless of the fact that the constitu- 
tional terms of the old officers had not 
expired, and proceeded to summon an 
armed force to carry out their pro- 


i] 
gramme. 


On the 16th of January Governor 
Davis, being made aware of the hostile 
preparations to forcibly oust bim, sum- 
moned a force and placed them over the 
publie offices. For twenty-four hours 
great excitement prevailed, and there 
was moumeutary danger of a serious 
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affray. On the 17th the Coke party 
made the proposition to disband all 
armed force, not to molest any officers, 
or attempt to oust them by force, the 
Governor agreeing also to disband his 
forces. This had hardiy taken place 
when Attorney General Williams’ dis- 
patch was received, which put another 
face ou matters. 

On the 19th Coke, at the head of a 
number of men in the capacity of special 
sergeants-at-arms, broke into the Execu- 
tive Department with an ax, drove the 
Secretary of State from his room with a 
pistol at his head, and began a general 
turning out of the old officers. The old 
Supreme Court was ignored, and a new 
court appointed, composed of the old 
Contederate Supreme Court of the State 
and two other Confederate officials. O. 
M. Roberts, Judge Moore, and Judge 
Reeves composed the old Confederate 
Supreme Court. Roberts was also pres- 
Adent of the secession convention. Judge 
Devine and Judge Ballanger were Con- 
federate otlicers; Devine was Coufede- 





rate States district judge, Ballanger 
Confederate States receiver. Then be- 
gan a turning out of district judges, by 
address, by the Legislature, and in every 
mode the determination seems to be to 
restore the Confederacy. A jury law 
making a reading and writing qualifica- 
tion, a labor law, and similar legisla- 
tion, intended to deprive the colored 
people of their civil rights and practically 
enslave them, are under consideration, 
and @ new constitution in contempla- 
tion. 

The restoration of the old Democratic 
party to power in Texas has been marked 
by usurpation, disregard fur the consti- 
tution, aud high-handed measures, all 
directed toward the restoration of the 
old Confederate State government and 
a complete overthrow of reconstruction 
and the results established by the war, 
A spirit of revenge and oppression seems 
to prevail, and the failure of the General 
Government to interfere has been inter- 
preted into a letting-down of the Repub- 
lican party of the nation. 





THE FINANCES. 


We are not about to offer a panacea 
‘for the apparent uneasiness in the finan- 
elal world, in fact, the views we enter- 
tain have already been sufliciently set 
forth in the columns of TuE REPUBLIC, 
and, therefore, need not be repeated. 

Since the occurrence of the panic, last 
September, we have met but few men 
‘who had not some definite plan for the 
restoration of confidence, the revival of 
‘business, and the general improvement 
‘of our financial system; but, uufortu- 
nately for the country and the currency, 
these plans have been about as diverse 
as hays been the number of persons who 
have enunciated them, and consequently 
not one of them has received either pop- 
ular or legislative sanction ; aud, to our 
mind, the existing uneasiness in regard 
to financial matters is due more to the 
coutinued agitation and the want of 
unity of ideas as to the proper remedy 
than to any inherent defect in the pres- 





ent system or any deficiency in either 
the quantity or quality of our circulat- 
ing medium. 

If there were actual well ascertained 
deficiency in either the amount or char- 
acter of the currency, that fact ere this 
would have become so manifest as 
necessarily to convince the judgment 
of the country and thereby command 
the attention and the prompt compli- 
ance of the legislature therewith. 

We apprehend that the real difficulty 
to be grappled with is overtrading by 
individuals and corporations, that in the 
aj.gregate the people and the country 
have bought more than they can 
promptly pay for, and that a period of 
individual and public economy must in- 
tervene between the present state of af- 
fairs and a complete restoration of publi¢ 
confidence aud general prosperity. Let 
each look around and see whether this is 
not so. We do not believe that the 
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country is now in a condition to resume 
coin payment, or even to fix an early day 
when it can resume without unnecessa- 
rily embarrassing the general business, 
* checking both public and private enter- 
prise, and thus, in theend, postponing to 
a later period than is desirable or neces- 
sary the realization of so desirable a 
purpose. Norare we prepared to say 
that, considering the great growth of 
the country and the sound policy of 
keeping all our industries active, there 
should be no increase of currency ; but 
it must be apparent to all, that an in- 
crease amounting to inflation, or What 
is the same thing, depreciating its value 
as compared with gold or other products 
of labor, would tend to further specula- 
tive enterprises—the very evil we are 
now suffering from—and that, therefore, 
whatever of increase shall be allowed 
should be proportioned to the demands 
of the increased population and the le- 
gitimate business of the country. 

The present difficulty seems to be to 
settle upon some plan that will regulate 
issues by this standard. Careful reflec- 
tion will convince any candid thinker 
that the problem is not any easy one to 
solve, It is mainly to this point that 
the recent debates in Congress have 
been directed, and while tney have as 
yet reached no detinite result, they have 
caused a large amount of inquiry, and 
have not only evolved a great deal of 
light on the subject, but are actually 
tending toward a definite solution of the 
vexed question, What that solution 
will be itis of course impossible to pre- 
dict, but judging from the indications 
thus far developed, it will be a substan- 
tial legalization of the issue of the forty- 
four miliion reserve and the passage of 
a free banking law under the same re- 
Strictions as to security for circulation 
as now exist, with ample and safe pro- 
visions as to redemption. Or. in other 
words, it is probable that the Treasury 
note issue will be fixed at $400,000,000, 
and that the people will be empowered 
to establish national banks where they 
can procure the capital and where in 
their judgment the business of the local- 
ity or of the country will justify. 





Doubtless there are over-cautious peo- 
ple who fear that free banking will lead 
to unhealthy inflation, but we are ata 
loss to see the danger, considering that, 
under the national system, banks can 
be started only on actual capital and 
that capital is not only timid and cau- 
tious, but that it is mostly in the hands 
of conservative men. It is not at all 
probable that those having money to 
lend will risk it in bank machinery be- 
yond the business wants of the country, 
especially in the light of recent experi- 
ence, demonstrating the insecurity of 
bank capital when employed in unpro- 
ductive euterprises. 

If the so-called conservative quality 
of capital can be relied upon to this ex 
tent, then free banking will give just 
the measure of circulation demanded 
by the legitimate business of the people, 
which is the exact amount sought by 
prudent minds, but which it is impossi- 
ble to measure by statutory provision. 





BusINEss FAILURES.—The total num- 
ber of failures in the city of New York 
from 1870 to 1873, inclusive, was 1,73, 
representing liabilities amounting in the 
aggregate to $154,632,000. The total of 
failures in the United States during the 
same period numbered 15,718, with lia- 
bilities amounting to $523,049,000. The 
following statements show the number 
of failures and the amount of liabilities 
during each year in the city of New York 
and in the United States. 

NEW YORK CITY. 
Amounf, 
$20,573,000 
20,740,:" ° 
20.684,¢. 
92,655,C' 


154,632,000 


88,242,000 
85,252.000 
121,056.000 
228,499.000 


523,049,000 
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HAS TIE GOVERNMENT NEGLECTED THE INTERESTS OF 
THE FARMERS. 


One of the first objects of a good gov- 
ernment is a careful regard for the gen- 
eral interests of the people. Under a 
despotism the interests of the supreme 
ruler are of the first and usually the only 
importance, and his power is exercised 
outside of any control by men, constitu- 
tion, or laws. A limited monarchy con- 
trols the head of the government by a 
constitution or fundamental laws; yet 
the interests of the masses are held in 
subordination, and the rights of the 
ruled are gained only by piecemeal after 
constant struggling and occasional rev- 
olution on the part of the people. En- 
lightened republicanism recognizes, first 
of all, and to the fullest extent, the duty 
of providing laws under the administra 
tion of which impartial justice will be 
extended to all classes of the people in 
their collective and individual interests, 
Such are the fundamental principles of 
the Constitution of the United States 
and of the laws framed and adininis- 
tered under its provisions. 

In the present paper it is proposed to 
examine only one class of interests— 
those of the farimer—and from a centen- 
nial standpomt take a_ retrospective 
view of what has been accomplished 
from a period cotemporaneous with the 
foundation of the Government up to the 
present time. And as the remark is not 
unfreqiently made by persons who have 
given the suvject little or no thought or 
investigation, that the Government has 
neglected and even sacrificed the inter- 
ests of the farmer, we shall note, as we 
proceed, the bearing of Federal legisla- 
tien upon the agricultural progress of 
the country. The gradual development 
of this most important industry will be 
examined with the sole view of arriving 
at the facts, and presenting them in the 
simplest and briefest possible form for 
the consideration of those most deeply 
interested in the result. 


ORIGIN AND INCREASE OF DOMESTIC 
ANIMALS. 


Going back beyond the Revolution to 
the early daysof colonial experience, we 


find that previous to 1607 there was not 
a cow, or horse. or a hog, or sheep on. 
the northern portion of the continent, 
In 1610 several cows were landed in Vir- 
ginia for the James River Colony, to 
which an addition of a hundred more 
was made during the following year, 
But many years elapsed before the lux- 
ury of asteak or a roast of beef could 
be enjoyed ; for an order was issued, ac- 
cording to an old authority, ‘‘forbidding 
the destruction of domestic animals on 
pain of death to the principal, branding 
the hand and cropping the ears of an 
accessory, and a sound whipping for the 
concealer of the facts.” 

The first cattle were brought to New 
England in 1624, and consisted of three 
heifers and a bull. These were soon fol- 
lowed by an importation of one hundred 
and three cattle and horses to New 
York from Holland, and by other im- 
portations by the several colonies. The 
stock at that period and down to the 
Revolution was very meager in weight 
and quality, compared with che improved 





breeds of the present day. Then the 
neat cattle did not exceed 370 pounds 


average gross weight, while the sheep , 


averaged twenty-eight pounds, Now 
the average weight of the former is over’ 
eight hundred pounds and of the latter 
over eighty pounds. This improvement 
is due mainly to Federal and State aid 
in improving the stock, followed up by 
untiring individual enterprise. 

During the period of the Revolution 
all the available male population was 
called into the war; the farming inter- 
ests were almost wholly neglected, and 
it required years to recover. Gradually 
efforts were made to revive the interest 
in agricniture, and year after year agti- 
cultural societies increased and a grow: 
ing interest was felt in the advancement 
of that important industry. Aid was 
extended by Congressional enactment, 
and the number and quality of agricul- 
tural live stock showed decided improve- 
ment. The first agricultural exhibition 











ever held in the country took place in 
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Georgetown, D. C., in 1810, with the 

offer of premiums for sheep raising. 
From these small beginnings what is 

now the result in reference to the in- 


‘crease of live stock ? The following are 


the official returns under the census of 
1870: 


Number of horses................066. 7.145 370 
Number of mules and asses..... 1.125.415 


Number of cows ............. eevee 8.935.332 
Number Of OXe........ cceeee eeeee- 1.319.271 
Number of other cattle........... 13 566 005 
Number of sheep ......... seceeees 628.477.9511 
Number of swine......... .-...00.6 25,134.569 

The value of which was returned at 
$1.525. 276,457. 


By reference to the census we find that 
in 1870 the value of animals slaughtered 
or sold for slaughter amounted to a frac- 
tion under $400,000,000, an increase of 
nearly $200,000.000 in ten years. The 
quantity of wool produced was 100,102,- 
887 pounds. 

But the increase in numbers has not 
exceeded the improvement in quality of 
our horses for the farm or for speed, of 
cattle for beef and the dairy, or of sheep 
for mutton and the superiority of their 
wool, Congress and Cougressmen have 
ever made this a fostering interest, and 
statesmen have themselves made the 
calling honorable, by adopting it in 


* Many instances asa specialty. Daniel 


Webster, the farmer boy and illustrious 
Statesman, did much to impreve the 
breed of farm stock by the importation 
aud improvement of the best breeds 
known in Europe. Congress has always 
protected the farmer in the improve- 
ment and increase of his stock by ad- 
nitting cattle for breeding purposes free 
of duty, and by placing a duty on for- 
eign stock coming to this country for 
Competition. And to-day the farmer ts 
protected in this industry by a duty of 
twenty per cent. on imported animals 
alive, one cent a pound on beef, two 
cents a pound on hams, twenty to thirty- 
One per cent. on leather. thirty-five per 
cent on prepared meats, twenty per 
cent. on condensed milk, one cent per 
pound on tallow, from fifteen to fifty per 
cent. on wool and wovlen manufactures. 
More than this can not reasonably be 





expected. Under this fostering legisla- 
tion an encouragement is held out to 
every industrious farmer which can not 
fail of leading to success wherever intel- 
ligence is brought to bear and the proper 
means are applied, with reasonable econ- 
omy in the disbursements of the farm 
and expenses of the farmer’s family. 


RESULTS IN THE PRODUCTION OF 
GRASS AND HAY. 


The early colonists had 10 knowledge 
of raising either grass or hay by artifi- 
celal means for their animals, and the 
cattle had to browse on the leaves and 
branches of trees and graze on the wild 
grasses in the meadows and salt marshes 
for asubsistence. Starvationand death 
were often the result. An old Virginia 
Historical Register says: ** All the in- 
habitants give their cattle in winter is 
only the husks of their Indian corn, un- 
less it be some of them that have a little 
wheat straw, neither do they give them 
any more of these: than will serve to 
keep them alive.”? Another cotempo- 
rary writer says: ‘*'They neither housed 
nor milked their cows in winter, having 
a notion that it would kill them.”’ Sheep 
and hogs were equally neglected, and 
very little improvement in this respect 
was introduced until after the Revolu- 
tion. Gradually from that period the 
cultivation of grasses and preparation 
of hay increased, and with these the 
stock improved. Agricultural societies 
at a later day stimulated this branch of 
industry ; large barns became objects of 
pride, especially in the Eastern States, 
and stall-fed cattle were seen for the 
first time. affording a corresponding im- 
provement in the quality of the beef. 
The return of the hay product for 1870 
was 27,816,048 tons. 

HISTORY OF THE INCREASE OF CEREAL 
AND VEGETABLE PRODUCTS. 

The early settlers found the Lndians 
cultivating Indian corn to a limited ex- 
tent, and a few vegetables, and they 
themselves relied for years chiefly on 
corn, pumpkins, squashes, and sweet 
potatoes, the cultivation of which, with 
tobacco in Virginia, wasall new to them. 
The Indian planted his corn with a shell, 
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putting a fish as a fertilizer under each 
hill. The settlers substituted a primi- 
tive hoe for the shell, but adopted the 
fish as a fertilizer. An early writer 
among the Pilgrims says: ‘According 
to the manner of the Indians, we ma- 
nured our ground with herrings, or 
rather shads, which we have in great 
abundance and take with great ease at 
our doors.” And again: ‘You may see 
in one township a hundred acres together 
set with these fish, every acre taking a 
thousand of them; and one acre thus 
dressed will produce and yield so much 
corn as three acres without fish.’? There 
was no plow, and no subsoil farming 
in those days, and the surface scratch- 
ing was frequently affected by drought 
to the extent of the loss of the entire 
crop. 

Wheat was first sown in 1602, but in 
very small quantity. This was by Gos- 
wold, on one of the Elizabeth Islands, 
in*Buzzard’s Bay, Massachusetts, as we 
are informed by Charles L. Flint, in the 
report of the Department of Agricul- 
ture for 1872, a very good anthority. 
The first wheat was sown in Virginia in 
1611, and the quantity continued to in- 
crease till 1640. when it fell into disre- 
pute and was largely superseded by the 
culture of tobacco, which was much 
more profitable, In New England it se- 
cured more attention, but its merits 
were held in subordination to Indian 
eorn, and the increase of the quantity 
raised was, up to the commencement of 
the present century, very inconsiderable. 
Captain Goswold also succeeded in in- 
troducing the cultivation of rye. barley, 
and oats early in the seventeenth 
century. Therye flour was used mainly 
for bread, mixed with corn meal. The 
culture of the potato was introduced 
about 1629, and soon became popular. 
About the middle of the eighteenth 
century both that and the sweet potato 
were exported in small quantities to 
England. But it was not until agri; 
culture revived, after the Revolution, 
that much progress was made in the 
cultivation of cereals. Since then, how- 
ever, there has been no halting in the 





steady increase of the annual product, 
outstripping the increased demand for 
home consumption, and affording a large 
surplus for export. 

Here again the aid of the Government 
to agriculture is forcibly presented in 
the unceasing efforts of the Agricultu- 
ral Department, not only to keep up the 
standard of seed, but in ranging: over 
the agricultural world for improved va- 
rieties, by which not only the product 
per acre, but the quality of our wheat, 
oats, and other cereals have been im- 
proved to the value of millions of dol- 
lars per annum. These facts are well 
known to our most intelligent farmers, 
who yearly avail themselves of the aid 
of the Department thus rendered. II- 
lustrations to establish this fact need not 
be given here. 

Again the Government comes to the 
aid of the farmer in the encouragement 
of this department of his industry by 
placinga duty of twenty cents per bushel 
on foreign wheat imported into the 
country, and fifteen per cent. ad valorem 
on wheat flour; ten cents per bushel on 
Ludian corn, and ten per cent. ad valorem 
on corn meal; ten cents per bushel on 
barley, and one cent per pound on pearl 
or hulled barley ; tifteen cents per bushel 
on rye, and ten per cent. ad valorem on 
rye flour; fifteen cents per bushel on po- 
tatoes, and ten per cent. ad valorem on 
other vegetables. Do farmers have 
cause to complain or murmur against 
the Government, or against the laws 
passed in Congress since the Republican 
party came into power? Laws which 
lifted the Agricultural branch of the 
Government up from an insignificant 
appendage of the Patent Office and made 
it an independent aind efficient Depart- 
ment ? Laws which protect with a 
judicious tariff everything the farmer 
raises or can produce ? 

But one thing more is wanted, and 
that is the passage of an act to enable 
each farmer in the whole country, who 
desires it, an opportunity to avail him- 
self of the annual Report of the Agri- 
cultural Department, a work that has 
become indispensable to every thrifty 
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tiller of the soil, abounding as it does 
in practical information pertaining to 
his calling that can be obtained nowhere 
else. 

OUR PROGRESS IN FRUIT RAISING. 

Little, in fact almost no attention was 
paid to fruit raising previous to the Rev- 
olution. The first apples were raised on 
Governor’s Island, in the harbor of Bos- 
ton, in 1639, from which it is recorded 
in history, ‘ten fair pippins were 
brought, there being not oneapple or pear 
tree planted in any part of the country 
but upon that island.?? The orchard 
products, according to the last census, 
have now risen to the annual value of 
$48,000,000. And here again the Agri- 
cultural Department comes in with its 
co-operation in behalf of the farmer in 
its introduction of new varieties and in 
pointing out the best soils for different 
species and varieties of fruit. and discov- 
ering the best means of protecting fruit 
and fruit trees against the ravages of 
worms, insects, aud other enemies, as well 
as indicating the most effectual mode of 
destroying the enemy after the attack 
has been made. Here too a judicious 
law of Congress gives the fruit-grower 
a protection of a duty of ten per cent. 
on foreign fruits, green or dried, and 
twenty-five and thirty-five per cent. on 
preserved imported ‘fruits, and a high 
duty on grape wines of foreign manu- 
facture, as a protection to grape-grow- 
ersand manufacturers of native wines. 

OUR DAIRY PRODUCTS, 

With inferior stock, no grass, no hay, 
and no winter shelter, the dairy product 
was inconsiderable for many years after 
cows were brought over from England 
and Holland ; and not until after the 
Revolution was the dairy suflicient to 
nieet the necessities of the inhabitants 
except to a very limited extent. With 
the spirit of improvement in the breeds 
of milch cows came also an increase in 
the products of the dairy. Now the 
Ayreshires, and the Jerseys, aud all 
Other superior breeds have become nu- 
merous and the dairy product has grown 
to vast proportions. The report of the 


“It is quite within bounds to say that 

the butter product of the country is fully 

600,000,000 pounds, and that the cheese 

exceeds 200,000,000 pounds a year ;”’ and 

adds; ‘** he dairy business of this coun- 
try has developed with such rapidity and 
to such a degree of importance, with the 
aid of the highest intelligence aud the 
application of the most consummate 
skill, as to be regarded as one of the 
highest triumphs of modern agriculture, 

Its annual product amounts to over 

$400.000,000, and the capital invested in 

it does not fall short of $700,000,000. 

Here too the fostering care of the 
Government is shown in the pretection 
of the farmer by the imposition of a 
duty of four cents per pound on butter 
and cheese, wl:ich compels the Canadian 
farmer to make a deposit to that amount 
in the sub-tréasury of the United States 
for each and every pound of butter or 
cheese he sells in our markets, while the 
American farmer carries the entire pro- 
ceeds of his sales to his own pocket for 
his own exclusive use. 

THE HISTORY OF OUR IMPROVEMENTS 
IN AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT»s AND 
TOOLS, 

It is exceedingly interesting to trace 
the progress of our improvements in 
this department from the old wooden te 
the polished steel shovel ; from the wood 
plow, without a particle of iron or steel, 
to the finely finished cast-iron plow with 
steel coulter and mold-board, and to the 
steam plow now coming into use with 
the certainty of a general introduction 
on all our great prairies and broad farms 
at no distant day. It would-be interest- 
ing, and instructive also, to see one of 
the old wooden farm carts, claiming not 
av ounce of metal in any part of its con- 
struction, alongside of the finely finished 
and neatly painted farm carts of the 
present day ; or the oldsickle and thresh- 
ing flail in contrast with the MeCor- 
mick reaper and the threshing mill; 
but space will not admit of a detailed 
statement in this connection of the 
great improvements made in every kind 
of agricultural implements and tools, 





Agricultural Department for 1872 says : 





and more especially the rapid strides: 
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made within the memory of the present 
generation. Allow us to say, however, 
that after improvements began to be 
made, the farmers introduced the newer 
and better implements with great mis- 
givings. Many a farmer clung to his 
old wooden ;low, asserting that ‘*cast 
iron poisoned the ground and spoiled 
’ the crops.” 

The Patent Office, by protecting in- 
ventors in the title to the results of their 
genius for a given number of years has 
done much to foster and develop the 
progress in improved agricultural ma- 
ehinery ; and it is now admitted that in 
the variety and practical superiority of 
their agricultural implements the farm- 
ers in the United States are ahead of all 
competition, excepting perhaps in the 
steam plow, in which, or rather in the 
use of which, England may yet be ahead 
of us. ‘‘But,’’ says the report of the 
Agricultural Department for 1872. “we 
have made some progress in the applicd- 
tion of steam to the operation of plow- 
ing, and the wonderful performances of 
the steam plow, in the few instances 
where it has been tried, have indicated 
the possibilities of thefuture, and shown 
that the time is not far distant when we 
shall have it in our power to develop the 
resources of the great West to an extent 
and with an economy never dreamed 
of.”? Contrast these results with the 
plows used by the French settlers and 
others in Illinois, down to the time of 
the war of 1812, which were ‘‘made of 
wood, with asmall point of iron fast- 
ened upon the wood by strips of raw- 
hide. The beam rested upon an axle 
aud small wooden wheels. Tiiey were 
drawn by oxen yoked by the horns, the 
yokes being straight and fastened by raw 
leather straps, a pole extending back 
from the yoke to the axle.” Now we 
have factories turning out from two to 
three hundred plows per day, and some 
of the larger factories make ‘** from ten 
to twelve hundred different patterns, 
adapted to every variety of soil and cir- 
eumstance.”’ 

‘““As an evidence,’’ says Mr. Flint in 
the Agricultural Department report al- 





ready quoted, ‘‘that the mechanical ge- 
nius of the country is not yet exhausted, 
but is as untiring as ever, it may be 
stated that the patents issued for im- 
provements in agricultural implements 
and machinery for the year 1872 exceeded 
one thousand, of which 36 were for rakes, 
160 for hay and grain harvesters and at- 
tachments, 177 fur seed-planters and 
drills, 80 for hay and straw-cutters, 90 
for cultivators, 73 for bee-hives, 90 for 
churns, 160 for plows and attachments, 
and that the annual manufacture of agri- 
cultural implements amounts to over 
$52,000,000. 

As indicating thesuperiority of Ameri- 
can agricultural machinery, it will be 
remembered that as far back as 1855, at 
the [International Exposition in Paris, 
American reapers were put in competi- 
tion with those of the world, on a field 
of oats, each machine having about an 
acre tocut. Three machines entered— 
one English, one from Algiers, aud one 
American, each to cut and rake at the 
same time, The Algerian machine did 
its work in seventy-two minutes, the 
English in sixty-six minutes, and the 
American in twenty-two minutes, 

Threeother machines then entered, one 
each of American, English, and French 
make. The American machine did its 
work in twenty-two minutes, while the 
other two failed. The contest was then 
narrowed down to three maciiines, all 
American. Two machines were after- 
ward converted from reapers into mow- 
ers, one in twenty minutes, and the other 
in one minute. Both did their work to 
the entire satisfaction of the judges, who 
cried out ** Good. good !’? ** Well done!” 
A French agricultural journal in its re- 
port of these trials said: ‘* All the laurels, 
we are free to confess, have been glori- 
ously won by Americans, and this 
achievement can not be looked upon with 
indifference, as it plainly foreshadows 
the ultimate destiny of the New World.” 

The grand result of this perfection in 
our agricultural machinery, secured un- 
der the fostering care of the Govern- 
ment. for the agricultural interests, and 
aided by intelligent industry on the part 
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of our farmers, is an annual product 
affording an abundance to feed a popu- 
lation of 40,000,000 of people, with a sur- 
plus equal to the foreigndemand Eng- 
land alone takes from us annually agri- 
cultural products amounting in value to 
nearly $100,000,000, though the demand 
fluctuates with the variations in the 
quantity of her home product and sup- 
plies from the Baltic and other places. 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES, 

In 1862 Congress showed its protect- 
ing care over the agricultural interests 
by voting land or land-script to the ag- 
gregate value of nearly ten million dol- 
lars for the purpose of endowing one or 
more agricultural colleges in each State 
in the Union. Already nearly all the 
States have their Farmers’ Colleges in 
successful operation, with an aggregate 
attendance of about 4,000 students un- 
der the training of 375 professors in the- 
oretical and practical agriculture in all 





their branches. Each college has an ex- 
perimental farm of one to three hundred 
acres attached to the college, where the 
students go daily from the lecture room, 
and are thoroughly trained in the art 
and practice of intelligent husbandry. 

This higher standard of agricultural 
education promises great results in ele- 
vating the calling and advancing the in- 
terest of the farmer. 

In conclusion, we submit this paper 
to the consideration of our farmers, and 
Granger friends especially. and if yet 
there is believed to be cause for any com- 
plaint against the Government in a want 
of solicitude or provision for the develop- 
ment of the great industry of agricul- 
ture, the pages of THE REPUBLIC are 
open to afford interested parities a hear- 
ing ona subject that affects either di- 
rectly or indirectly, not the Grangers 
and farmers alone, but our entire popu- 
lation. 





THE CHEAP TRANSPORTATION PROBLEM. 


Down with railway monopolies and 
give us cheap transportation were the 
catch-words of the Opposition in Wis- 
consin and Iowa during the last cam- 
paign. In the opinion of these new- 
fanyled reformers the Republican party 
could not be trusted with the devise of 
ways and means to alleviate as far as 
practicable the just complaints of the 
people. The Legislatures of these States 
have been in session forsome months, but 
the zeal for reform on the part of the 
Opposition is cooling down to zero—in 
fact they have fully committed them- 
selves in the interest of railway corpo- 
rations, not merely by neglecting to de- 
vise local legislation, but. also by the 
assumption of certain positions for the 
government of national affairs. The 
first assumption is that the Federal Gov- 
ernment must sacrifice everything to 
keep down national expenditures, and 
that all appropriations for river and 
harbour improvements, the enlargement 
of canals and the provision of facilities 
for water inter-communication are so 
Ihany evidences of corruption and ex- 





travagance. The assertion is that ex- 
penditures for these objects involve tax- 
ation, and as the Grangers of the West 
are opposed to taxation these important 
improvements must be indefinitely post- 
poned. 

The next position is that Congress has 
no constitutional power to interfere with 
the prerogatives of corporations char- 
tered by the several States, and the 
power to regulate inter-State commerce 
and to provide for uniform rates and 
facilities is totally denied. 

The next position is that it is inexpe- 
dient and an evidence of centralization, 
dangerous to the public welfare, for Con- 
gress to charter new railway corpora- 
tions. And even the initiatory proposi- 
tion to create a board or commission of 
inquiry to ascertain what may be best 
in the premises and in what direction 
Congress may afford the most speedy 
relief to the people has been bitterly op- 
posed. 

The next position is—and the example 
of Lllinois is cited in support—that nei-» 
ther Congress nor the State Legislatures 
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can pass laws which will practically en- 
force even justice to the inhabitants 
along the lines of railways, end, if ad- 
mitting this to be the case, the friends 
of cheap transportation argue that the 
Government should construct double- 
track roadbeds of its own, to be operated 
either by Government officers or by pri- 
vate individuals, we are met with a per- 
fect storm of denunciation that this 
Means usurpation and unbounded cor- 
ruption. 

Since they choose to reject all propo- 
sitions promising relief, let us inquire of 
them ‘* What will you do to redeem the 
earnest and solemn pledges that you 
made to the people before election? 
What measure will you adopt to secure 
to the husbandman of the far West bis 
just profits on the products of his labor? 
Why do you stimulate the people’s dis- 
content by denouncing railway corpora- 
tions in the most extravagant language 
if you have nothing whatever to propose 
to mitigate these alleged wrongs? Surely 
these men must be utterly shameless— 
habituated to the violation of pledges 
and contemptuous of the people that 
have trusted them—or they would hang 
theirheadsinshame. Instead of that they 
believe they can blind the people by re- 
doubling their accusations and violent 
denunciatious. But will there be no 
end to this senseless farce of howling 
corruption at men who are incompara- 
bly better than their assailants ? 

In view of these things, so manifest 
that all men who can think and read 
can comprehend them, we appeal to our 
citizens, not as partisans, but as men 
having vital interests at stake, whether 
they can trust politicians so execrable 
with the conduct of national and State 


the corporations a..d the public is a work 
of such great magnitude that it requires 
prudence, patience, and perseverance, 
and that before the first step can be 
taken the entire field is to be carefully 
surveyed by the most scientific and at 
the same time most practical investiga- 
tion. 

If the Republican party, with all its 
resources, intelligence, and skill. is une- 
qual to the task of providing practicable 
remedies on the spur of the moment the 
reform opposition led by men of the 
Groesbeck stripe, who so sadly need re- 
forming, will only aggravate existing 
evils by stimulating discontent on the 
one hand and by affording perfect im- 
munity to corporations on the other. 

Under these circumstances it is one of 
the duties of the Republican press to 
contrast the loud-mouthed professions 
of the Opposition with their perform- 
ances, so that the people may take warn- 
ing and not be deceived by the same 
shallow devises during the next cam- 


paign. 

| THE KANSAS SENATOR.—The vacan- 
cy caused by the resiguation of Senator 
Caldwell was filled on the 2d February 
by the election of Hon. James M. Lar- 
vey. Kansas may well feel proud over 
thechoice made. Mr, Harvey will bring 
with him tothe United States Senate, 
large experience, an unsullied reputa- 
| tion, and ability of a high order. He 
i has served five terms in the Kansas 
legislature, and two terms as governor 
of the State. He owns and works a fine 
farm in Riley county, is identitied with 
the farmers’ movement, and is a straight- 
out Republican. His election is both a 
credit to the State and a deserved com- 
'pliment to a worthy man. 








affairs ? Let every friend of good gov- | oo 
ernment put the question to these self-| CANALS IN E@yer.—Tnere are in 
styled reformers, What remedies do you | Egypt 113 navigable canals and 736 
pronose ? What other object except to smaller ones used for purposes of irriga- . 
obtain office and power do you seek ? tion. In Upper and Lower Egypt there 
We stated on the very threshold of are 500 steam pumps used for the dis- 
this controversy that the questions of | tribution of water. The ancient modes 
cheap transpurt and the regulation of | of raising water are still in general use, 


railway corporations and the devise of | but in time will no doubt give way to 


Ways and means to do justice alike to; the improved methods of civilization. 
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FREE DELIVERY AND POSTAL SERVICE. 


Comparison Between 1869 and 1878, Both 
Inclusive—Four Years. 


1869—EXxpenses ...... ...ccsecee seeees $1,183,915 

Receipts from local post- 
IIs Gaia sei esi 666,000 

Cost of service above re- 
oe) | UL a eae Ee 517,000 
1873—Total expenditures. ..... 1,422,000 
RECEIPES ......006 ce -eeeee eevee 1,112,000 

Cost of service above re- 
GNDUS scccecse: cieoeccsssseees 310,000 


1873—Whole number of pieces han- 
dled, 374,915.000. 1869—Whole nuiober 
of pieces handled, 210,291,000. Increase 
in the business, 164.624,000, 

This shows that an increased expendi- 
ture of $238,000, or twenty per cent., has 
increased the business seventy-five per 
cent., and has reduced the difference 
between expenditures and receipts from 
$517,000 to $310,000. or from nearly fifty 
per cent. to about twenty per cent. 
Comparison of Postal Statistics for 1869 

and 1873, Both Inclusive. 

In 1869 the mails were transported | 
41,400,0:0 miles by rail, at a cost of 
$4,720,000, or 11.6 cents per mile. 

In 1873 the mails were transported 
65,600,000 miles by rail, at a cost of 
$7,250,000, or 11 cents per mile, showing 
a reduction in cost of six mills per mile. 

In 1869 the whole number of stamps. 
envelopes, and newspaper wrappers sold 
was 502,70),000; the cost for transporta- 
tion was $13,485,000; all other expenses, 
$10,213,000. Total expenditures, $23,- 
698,000, or 4.7 cents per piece; transimis- 
Sion, 2.68 cents; oflice, 2 cents. 

In 1873 the whole number was 764,200,- 
000; the cost for transportation was 
$16,833,682; all other expenses, $12,251,- 
263. Total expenditures, $29,084,945, or 
3.8 cents per piece; transportation, 2.2 
cents; office, 1.6 cents. 

The business increased from 502,700,- 
000 pieces to 764,200,000, or 75 per cent. 
The expenses increased from $23,698,000 
to $29,084,945, or 23 per cent. The re- 
ceipts increased from $18,344,000 to 











> 
: Numberof | %2 
Year. | Receipts. stamps. £2 
£5 

<a 
1869.. ... | $15,078,000 | 502,700.000!  .038 
1870.......| 16,456.000 | 554,407,000 03 
1871.......| 17.629,000 | 602,801,000 | .0294 
ba 19,070,000 | 655,380 000 .029 
1873.\..... 20,399,000 | 764,200,000 | .0269 











Pyro rata increase in 1870, 10 per cent.; 
in 1871 and 1872, 9 per cent.; in 1873, 17 
per cené. 

This statement shows an average in- 
crease in the business of the first four 
years of about ten per cent. and during 
the last year of seventeen per cent. or 
44,000,000 more than the average. This 
increase was caused partly by the reduc- 
tion of the rates of newspaper wrappers 
from two cents to one cent, which was 
followed by an increase of 5 13°,000, or 
sixty per cent., and a reduction of 
$35,588 on the receipts from this source, 

Postal cards were introduced in the 
last quarter of 1873, but had very little 
effect in increasing the correspondence, 
In the corresponding quarier of 1872 
there were sold 165,024,000 stamps, ex- 
clusive of newspaper wrappers; for the 
corresponding quarter of 1873, 178,518,- 
000, exclusive of newspaper Wrappers 
and postal cards. If the increase had 
been equal to that of the other quarter 
of that year. or eighteen per cent., the 
number sold would have been 194,720,000, 
The number actually sold, including 
31,000,000 postal cards, was 209,518,000, 
We find, therefore, that the use of the 
postal card increased the correspoudence 
14.790,000, or about seven and three- 
quarters per cent., while the increase on 





22,996,000, or 25 per cent. 





newspaper wrappers for the same quar- 
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ter was ninety per cent. The average 
receipt for each stamp sold in the quar- 
ter of 1872 was .028, and in 1873 was .025. 

If the measure for establishing the 
postal telegraph, now pending in Con- 
gress, shall become a law the receipts for 
delivery, will be considerably increased. 
with no increase for transmission and 
no material addition in the cost of de- 
livery. 





Facts vs. Ficrion.—In a recent is- 
sue of the Cincinnati Commercial, a so- 
called independent journal, the follow- 
ing statements, among others, are made: 

Ist. The family of Postmaster General 
Creswell ure accused of driving behind a 
$1.700 span of horses recently purchased 
with money taken from the contingent fund 
of the Post Office Department. 

The fact is, that the family of the 
Postinaster Genera) never uses the De- 
partment carriage and horses, but do 
use their own private carriage and 
horses, bought with the money of and 
owned by Mr. Creswell; consequently 
the above statement is wholly untrue. 

24. And not being a selfish man, Mr. 
Creswell is credited with providing car- 
riayes for five of his chief Assistants. 

THK FACT. 

But one carriage is kept by and at the 
cost of the Post Office Department, 
which is used for official business by the 
Postmaster General and all of his chief 
assistauts as occasion may require, so 
that this statement of the Commercial is 
also untrue. 

3d. About two years ago Postmaster 
General Creswell allowed the purchase, out 
of the contingent fund, of a horse and 
wagon to convey the mails of Congressmen 
between the Capitol and post office. 

THE FACT. 

No horse or wagon has ever been pur- 
chased or used for such purpose by the 
Post Office Department, nor has the mail 
for Congressmen ever been carried be- 
tween the post office and the Capitol by 
the Post Office Department, or any of its 
agents, that work being done by the of- 
ficers of the respective houses of Con- 
gress; thus the third statement of the 
Commercial falls for want of even the 
semblayce of truth to stand upon. 








4th. Very soon it was found necessary to 

buy a horse and buggy for the man who de- 

livers notices of the non-payment of postaye. 
THE FACT. 

No person is or has been employed to 
deliver such notices, consequently there 
was rio such use for a horse and buggy, 
and none was purchased for such pur- 
pose. 

5th. This was followed by other pur- 
chases of horses and carriages, and finally 
a stable was leased for the shelter of this 
property and a man hired to take care of 
at. 


THE FACT. 

No other horses or carriages have been 
purchased by the Department, and the 
only foundation for the statement as to 
the stable is, there is a small stable at- 
tached to a building occupied by a por- 
tion of the clerks in the Department and 
the Department horses are kept therein 
because it is cheaper than to hire them 
boarded at_a livery stable. 

The article in the Cincinnati Commer- 
cial, from which the foregoing extracts 
are taken, contains many other state- 
ments equally devoid of truth ; but these 
are given as specimen bricks, and for the 
purpose of showing that the statements 
of the Commercial are unworthy credit. 

A STAGER ON FRANKING.—An old 
stage owner in Idaho, in giving his views 
on the repeal of the franking privilege, 
said: ‘*‘ Now I rides free on my own line. 
Why? ’Cause, you see, if I paid my fare 
to the driver, and he didn’t knock down 
a cent, he might handle a bigger pile of 
money, but I’d be no richer; but if he 
should knock down on my fare, you see, 
I’d better gone as a dead-head. Now, 
Mister, if you can show me how I can 
make a bigger pile by paying my fare, 
I’ll own beat; but this adding to my re- 
ceipts by paying in my own money don’t 
just tally with my notions of business. 
You see, the Government owns this post 
office machine, and how it’s to make 
money by paying itself for what it does 
for itself is a little ahead of my time. 
It may do for your financiering, but it 
can’t run a stage line in this part of the 
country.” 
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PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD—ITS REPORT FOR 1873. 


The twenty-seventh annual report of |Showing an increase in 

the Pennsylvania Railroad Company| 1873 of gross earnings... 2.873 453 63 

contains many facts of general interest to} Of the above earnings there were re- 

the public, To give our readers an idea | Ceived. from the 358 miles of the main 
>» 4 ” , | i e . 


of the business dona by a first-class road | we 1873 ($62.314 19-100 per 


we present a few statements taken from | mile) . os... sesesee seeseees $92,308,481 68 
the report. . In 1872 ($55.896 14-100 per 
WISELO)). <i csscecace, shevcetescesvesces 20,010,818 80 


The main line of the Pennsylvania 
road is 3 ‘Smiles in length ; its branches, ‘Increase from the main 
511 miles, making a total length for the | Jine. wo... seseseee cose sseeee 2.297.662 88 
road of 869 miles. The —w apa And from the branch lines leased and 
work the New Jersey lines, 276 miles in |owned—excepting the Philadelphia and 
length; Belvidere Delaware, 80 miles, | Erie railroad: 
and the Philadelphia and Erie, 288 miles, | In 1873—511 miles in length $2.577.527 22 
making a grand total of 1,513 miles) In 1872—426 milesin length 2.001.706 47 








: . °. | 
owned by it or worked under its super Increase from branch lines 575 8.0 75 


vision. The earnings of braneh 
The revenues and expenses of the! lines operated by the 
main line between Philadelphia and} Company in 1878. as ale 
Pittsburg during 1873, with its branches, ae stated, Were ....6 $2,577,527 22 
: he expenses of operating 
were as follows : them, ineluding rents of 


From passengers, ...... ....++..-$4,169.141 97} theleased branches,were 2.560.097 10 
From emigrant passengers. — 23.529 49 | 
From mails, oe... eeeeeeeseeeee = 158,287 50) Showing a net direct profit 








From express matter ....... 450,241 40) inoperating these lines of 17.480 12 
From general freights ...... 19,608.555 07) rom 1853, when the line was opened 


_— i  — ond | to Pittsburg, up to 1873—twenty years — 

24,886,008 g)| the dividends of the Peoansylvania rail- 

_ EXPENSES. road company have averaged 99 10 per 

For conducting transporca- 5.664.140 57 | Colt ber annum ; the total dividends of 

i cellulase ee ee aed 2g the company from its organization to 

For maintenance of cars... 1,926,195 53 the firstof January of this year having 

For maintewancé of road... 8 246.882 20) been 234 per cent. 

For general expenses......... 379 706 33!) The whole number of passengers ecar- 

; 15 440.305 16 Tied in 1872 was 5,250,393, and in 1873, 

Leaving net earnings in | 5,879.684, an increase of 629,291, or 

S73 keg ese cee ceseeeee eeeeee $9,445 703 74/1193-10) percent. The average distance 

In the above cost of ‘tmaintenance of | traveled by each passenger was 30 18 100 
road”? is included the difference in the miles, being 2 93-100 less than in 1872. 

ac. aasadina . apnea The number of tons of freight moved 

about $670.000. : . (including 787,560 tous of fuel aid other 

materials for the company’s use) was 


The net earnings Pennsyl- 
vania railroad for |873, 9.998,794 tons, embracing 4,527 501 tons 


The above cnonshsag ie 9 $9,445,703 74: of coal, It was last year 8,459,535 tons, 
cident salieue for 1872 showing an increase of 1,539.259 tous, or 
8,247,852 18 over 18 19 1°0 per cent. The increase in 








NYU eeiiie caress cavesoscltsassees 
| coal tonnage over that of 1872 was 85s,- 
Showing an increase in |430 tons. 


BOGS Ung ics cesese aseceseussicees 1,197,851 | The actual cost of operating the rail- 


The total earnings of these : : : : 
works in 1873 were......... 24,886,008 90 | roud in 1873 was, including branch lines, 
And for 1872........ beseecclesents 22,012,525 27 | 62 04-100 per cent. of receipts ; exclud- 
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ing branch lines, 57 74-100 per cent. of 
receipts, 

he earnings of the United Railroads 
of New Jersey and branches, and the 
Philadelpbia and Trenton railroad, ip 
all 276 miles of road, were, in 1873: 
From passengers $4.660.122 37 
From freights, ......... ccc. 3,398.231 39 
From express matter 271,865 20 
From mails. ce: 49,511 07 
From miscellaneous 


sources 137,009 90 


8.516,739 93 
EXPENSES. 

For nn _—"*! 

tation. . iecausoos 
For motive power.. ses 
For maintenance of. cars.. 
For maintenance of road.. 

For general expenses 


8,233.910 93 
1,687.376 75 
434.890 38 
1,337,470 12 
98,5389 87 


6,792,188 05 
iene net ovine in 
BRIB, 5.05055 bese 


1,724 551 88 


The wii joinilian: of passengers car- 
ried in 1873 was 8,003,048, and in 1872, 
7,580.795, an increase of 422,248, or nearly 
5 6 10 per cent. 

The average distance traveled by each 
passenger was 20 9-10 miles, being 4-10 
of a mile less than in 1872. 

The number of tons of freight moved 
(including 197,365 tons of fuel and other 
material for the company’s use) was 
8 051,577 tons, embracing 415,940 tons of 
coal; it was last year 2,536 304 tons, 
showing an increase of 515,273 tons, or 
over 20 31-100 per cent. 

Theactual cost of operating the United 
Railroads of New Jersey, including 
branches, after deducting transit duties, 
rent of Connecting railroad, and inter- 
est om property, and excluding Belvidere 
division, in 1873, was 74 4-10 per cent. of 
its receipts. Thecost of moving freight 
on these railways in 1873 was within 3-10 
of a mill per ton per mile of the whole 
amount received for the service, chielly 
in consequence of the great expense of 
handling it and the cost of ferriages 

The earnings of the Belvidere Dela- 
ware railroad, 68 miles, and the Flem- 
ington branch, 12 miles, were in 1873: 
From passengers, ...... 0.0006 $195.220 62 
From mails D 





3.974 00 
938,228 37 
5,040 79 


1,148,222 76 


From express matter. ......... 
From general freights.. ...... 
From miscellaneous sources 


EXPENSES. 
For conducting ner ta- 
tion.. “ - Fosse 
For motive power. 
For waintenance of cars 
For maintenance of road... 


$248,056 40 
210.289 27 
73 686 60 
292,980) 38 
825,912 65 
Showing a balance to credit 

of Belvidere Delaware 

railroad, and Flemington 

branch, for 1873, of. ........ $322,310 11 

The whole number of passengers car- 
ried in 1873 was 397,153, and the average 
distance traveled by each passenger was 
seventeen miles. 

Tire number of tons of freight moved 
(including*25.753 tons of fuel and other 
material for the company’s use) was 
1,444,573 tons, embracing 1,224,528 tons 
of coal. 

The actual cost of operating the Bel- 
videre Delaware railroad, including the 
Flemington branch in 1878, was 71 93-100 
per cent. of its receipts. 

The earnings of the Philadelphia and 
Erie railroad in 1873 were: 

From passengers. ...........666 $632.620 30 
From freights, .......6. ..2s00200 8,043 806 00 
From express matter. ......... 41.189 10 
From mails . 80.748 41 
From miscellaneous suurces 94 703 39 


Total (nearly $13,340 ‘51 per | 

NNGG OF TOAD). <.b20205.-000seces 3,842,067 20 

The operating expenses during same 
period were: 

For conducting transporta- 

RUDI nana sbebiascese absssptor nse esees $872.256 99 
For motive power....... 962.781 49 
For maintenance of cars..... 393.390 03 
For maintenance of road.... 1,179,882 33 


3,413.310 84 

Showing balance to the cred- 

itof Philadelphia and Erie 

Railroad Company of ..... $428 756 9% 

The whole number of passengers car- 
ried in 1872 was 839,793, and in 1873, 
777.273, a decrease of 62,520, or nearly 8 
per cent. 

The average distance traveled by each 
passenger was 26 miles, being 1 57-100 
miles more than in 1872. 
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The number of tons of freight moved 
(including 191,988 tons of fuel and other 
materials for the company’s use) was 
2,356,234. embracing 959,259 tons of coal. 
It was last year 2,211,269 tons, includ- 
ing fuel and other materials for the 
company’s use, showing an increase of 
144,965 tons, or over 6 5-10 per cent. 

The actual cost of working the Phila- 
delphia and Erie railroad in 1873 was 
88 84-100 per cent. of its receipts. 

The Delaware and Raritan canal is 
also operated by the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company. Its earning in 1873, on 
44 miles of canal and 17 miles of feeder, 
from tolls, were: 

From tos. ....05.......05. se veseee 91,047.350 43 


From steam towing....... ates 518.997 38 
From miscellaneous. 23 752 31 


1,590,100 12 
EXPENSES. 


For maintenance of canal.. 
For canal operation, in- 
eluding drawbacks of 


$188,139 67 


244.393 29 
450.788 50 


883 321 46 


For steam towing account 


Leaving net earnings in 

1878 of........ Miss secestlesteosces $706.778 66 
Being an increase in net 

earnings over 1872, of..... 198,210 91 

The number of tons of freight moved 
was 2,754,837 638-2240. embracing 1,977,- 
105 tons of coal. It was last year 2,.837,- 
532 1904-2240 tons, showing a decrease of 
82,695 1266-2240 tons, or 29-10 per cent. 

Notwithstanding the increased cost of 
towage by reason of the obstruction of 
the bridge across the Raritan, the aver- 
age cost of moving freight was 677. 1000 
cents per ton per wile, and fur 1873 739- 
1000 cents per ton per mile, showing a 
decrease of 62-1000 cents per ton per mile. 
The actual cost of operating the canal 
was 55 55-100 per cent. of its receipts 

The tonnage delivered by this canal 
into the Raritan river exceeds that de- 
livered by the Erie canal into the Hud- 
son river, and equals that of the foreign 
trade of New York, both in American 
and foreign vessels passing out of Saudy 
Hook. 

The following table shows the average 





earnings from freight and passenger 
traffic, and the cost of moving it per net 
ton and per passenger per mile on each 
of the railways worked by the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company : 
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NAME OF RAILROAD, 
and bra:.che-.......... 


Pennsylvania 

New Jer-ey Lines........ 
Belvidere Delaware, .... 
\Philadelphiaand Erie... 








The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
also control the Pennsylvania Canal, 
(owning 70,231 shares, at $50 each, of 


the total capital, $9,143 shares.) This 
canal is formed of what is now termed 
its main line from Columbia to Wilkes- 
barre, 151 wiles in leagth, with a branch 
from Northumberland to Lock Haven, 
on the west branch of the Susquehanna 
river. 71 miles, and a branch to Wiilliams- 
burg from the mouth of the Juniata 
river, 113 miles, making in all 347 iniles 
of canal, including the Wisconisco feeder, 
twelve miles in length, purchased of the 
Wisconisco Canal Company. 

From Columbia to Wilkesbarre the 
canal has been deepened from four to six 
feet. The other branches will not be deep- 
ened unless the improvement is found 
to be actually necessary. The net profits 
of all these canals, for 1873, after paying 
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interest upon their debt, was $187,580, 
all of which has been invested in canal 
boats. 

The Company also own 28,050 acres of 
coal lands which were pure!iased to se- 
cure freight for canals and roads under 
its supervision. The following shows 
the location, number of acres, cost, and 
present value of the lands : 

















SESS | aes 
& «me  * 
Noof| ocz#e | .-™% 2, 
ucres.| #5 5auS2 
235 |is0 8 
S= oP a gseas 
| 
In Wil!kesbarre 
eval region. ....| 5.823 | $1,000 000 | $1,500,000 
In Hiz'etou coal | 
FLMION 2..6.20000 | 2,119 270,000 80: 000 
In Shamokin 
Coal region.....! 7,808 | 1,092,574 1, 750. 000 
In Ly ken-Valley | 
coal region. .... | 12.390 | 1,415,000 6 000 0 
| 28,050 | 3,85 574 | 10,050,000 





The bituminous coal transported on 
the main line, notwithstanding the short 
time it has sought an Eastern market, 
reached, in 1873, the large amount of 
8.353.541 tons exclusive of that used by 
the company for its own consumption, 

The total anthracite tounage trans- 
ported during the year upon the main 
line of railroad was 1.173,960 tous, and 
on the canals, 1,542,125 tons. 

The report also refers to the transpor- 
tation question, which at the present 
time is exciting the attention of the pub- 
lic,and answers the charge raised against 
the company of excessive freight charges, 
by saying: 

A close examination of the accounts 
‘of this company will show that its 
charges for freight upon agricultural 
products scarcely bear the expenses of 
transportation, and on many items the 
charges for transportation are below ac- 
tual cost, leaving for the conveyance of 
the aggregate tounage of agricultural 
products little or no profit to the rail 
road company 3 this is largely due to the 
irregularity of its movement, and th 
comparatively small amount of back 
loading obtained, as four-tifths of the 
cars return empty. The profits of the 
company from this source are almost 
wholly derived from the transportation 
at higher rates of the valuable articles 
which the sale of these products enables 








the merchants and farmers to purchase 
in the East for consumption at home, If 
the shareholders of the Eastern trunk 
lines relied upon the direct profits from 
the carriage of agricultural products for 
dividends they would be disappointed in 
their expectations. 

One of the complaints against railway 
companies by the advocates of cheap 
transportation is that the railway capi- 
tal of the country has been ‘* watered,” 
that is, increased by the issue of shares 
not represented by any expenditure upon 
their railways. This does not apply to 
the administration of the Penusylvania 
Railroad Company ; on the contrary, a 
very large amount of its net revenuts 
have been applied to construction ae- 
count, Notwithstanding the heavy 
charges that have been made from net 
revenue from time to time to expense 
account, the cost of transporting freight, 
by reason of the increased quantity now 
moved, and the improvements made to 
the railway and rolling stock of the com- 
pany, has been reduced from 1.860 cents 
per ton per mile in 1864 to. .870 cents in 
1873, from which it will be perceived 
that the cost of movement in 1864 was 
113 per cent. greater than it was in 1873, 
The whole benefit of this reduction has 
been given to the public in reduced rates 
upon transportation, which have |ike- 
wise fallen from an average charge in 
1864 of 2 46 cents per ton per mile to 1.41 
cents in 1873. 

Lhe reduction in the cost of transpor- 
tation has now nearly reached its limit, 
uuless there should be a mterial fall in 
the price of labor and materials, wiich 
is not anticipated or desired by railway 
companies, as their prosperity is mainly 
due to the prosperity of all classes of the 
community. 

In reference of the temporary embar- 
rassment of the company during the 
panic of 1873, the report says : 


The financial wants of the company 
for 1873, it was believed. were fully pro- 
vided for in due season, and the pro- 
visions made for them would have been 
ample to meet all demands upon the 
treasury of this company, including the 
November dividend, but for the unex- 
pectedly large requirements made uvon 
us to sustain the vredit of our connect- 
ing lines, and enable them to pay for 
outlays necessary tu accommodate their 
increasing tonnage. 

Rather than pay the exorbitant rates 
then demanded for money, or adopt the 
alternative, as was done during the 
panie of 1357. of passing the dividend, 
the board deemed it best to meet the 
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question by an issue of interest bearing 
scrip, payable in fifteen months—which 
action seems to have given general sat- 
isfaction to the shareholders; of this 
scrip $754,600 has already been redeem- 
ed, and more will continue'to be absorbed 


in the payment of installments due upon | 


subscription to our stock. 
It may also be mentioned that in con- 

sequence of the financial panic, the 
amount derived from the sale of ex- 
change, from the low rate it had to be 
sold at, was not as great as anticipated, 
and to that extent reduced our antici- 
pated receipts from the sale of our bonds 
in Europe. 

The following statement will show the 
amount of money received from sub- 
scriptions to the capital stock of this 
company, and from the sale of its bonds, 
&c., during the year 1873; also, the ac- 
counts to which the money thus received 
has been applied : 

It will be seen from the 
Treasurer’s statement an- 
nexed that the general ac- 
count for 1873 shows a to- 
tal of 

Do. 1872 do.......... RdaihonasiehSess 


$140,725.637 
116 658,824 


tebe e eens wereeses eeeres coseeeee 





An increase in the year 1873 

OE ani ecesdeecsseedeaeensrccvessess OOO ORG 
On the debit side of the account this 
increase is made up of— 


Increase in capital stock...... $14,872,538 
Bonded debt ........ .ccace cossssee 8,073,476 
BIS PAVAVIC ...s00060 sess sesoxece 898,551 
Securities New Jersey com- 

BIANAIOS 6: Ueseesctsn scr cswece eccbevese 257,000 
Accounts payable........ oRs Gs 41,839 


24,143,404 
76,591 





Decrease in profit and loss... 


24,066,813 
On the credit side of the account this 
increase is made up of— 
Increase in construction of 
third track, sidings, ma- 
chine and car shops, pas- 
senger and freight sta- 
MA QUIB) ARGC 60s wbais sus arses Savion sieve 
Increase in equipment, 155 
locomotives, 49 passenger 
cars, 2,583 freight cars,and 


$1,300,387 


AU TOAM! CATH’... 060600. 5008 «esse0 4,179,159 
Increase in real estate pur- 
ONABOG .c<cesses pass gssisadsenecese 477,887 


Increase in construction on 
the extension from West 
Philadelphia to the Dela- 
ware river 

Increase in bonds and stocks 
purchased of other com- 


16R 


176,516 


see eeeee ss seeseee eeeeee 


panies in which this com- 

pany owns a majority of 

capital stock, to enable 

them to complete their 

7,361.165 

Increase in securities New 
Jersey Company’s............ 257,000 

Increase in fuel and mate- 
rials for the operations of 
the Pernsylvania, Phila- 
delphiaand Erie, and New 
Jersey railroads 

Increase in bills and ac- 
counts receivable, consist- 
ing mainly of advances to 
railroad companies in 
whiéh this company has a 
controlling interest. ......... 

' Increase in balance in hands 
Ol RBCWUBs: vivsiicssesiis ieescece 

Increase in balance in hands 
of treasurer 


388,141 





8,141,456 
877,867 


917,265 
24,066,813 

Ata meeting of the stockholders of 
the road, at Philadelphia, Pa., March 
'10, 1874, at which time the report was 
read, the following resolutions were 
adopted, having been submitted by the 
the board of directors to meet the views 
of shareholders, that a committee of 
stockholders be appointed to investigate 
{the condition of the company in every 
respect. 

**Resolved. That the report of the 
board of directore, as just read, be 
printed in pamphlet form for the infor- 
mation of the stockholders, and that a 
committee of seven shareholders of the 
company, entirely disconnected from its 
Management and operation, be appointed 
by the chairman of this meeting, and by 
him be requested to serve as a commit- 
tee to examine the report and into the 
condition of the company, to make an 
appraisement of the value of the roads, 
shops, machinery, real estate, depots 
bonds, stocks, and all other assets of 
the company ; also to examine into the 
liabilities and obligations of the com- 
pany, including all its guarantees for 
other lines, with the sources of revenue 
to meet the same ; also its contracts and 
relations with other companies and par- 
ties of every kind ; and to report the re- 
sults of this examination to the share- 
holders in such form as said committee 
may deem most advisable for the inter- 
est and information of the shareholders 
either by printed report for distribution, 
or, at their option, by calling a meeting 
of the shareholders to present their re- 
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port, giving thirty days’ notice of such’ 
meeting by advertising in the usual form. | 
di-| 


** Resolved, That the president, 


requested to furnish such committee 
with all needful information and facili- 
ties to enable them to accomplish the 


rectors, and officers of the company be! object of their appointment.” 
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The recent turn political affairs have ; affairs of the Southern States since the 


taken in some of the Southern States, 
and the spirit exhibited by the leading 
politicians of the old faith, is at least 
cause for reflection. Possibly an evil is 
growing which will, in the end, bring 
direresults. Thatsome of the Southern 
States have been badly governed may 
as well be admitted ; that reconstruc- 
tion has not proved a complete success 
is also evident ; thatthe foresight of our 
statesmen did not penetrate the future 
when the reconstruction measures were 
adopted is now plain. Mr. Sumner’s 
plan, announced in a speech in the Sen- 
ate in 1865, read in the light of present 
experience, would have set at rest the 
question of State sovereignty which is 
now as full of life as in 1861, when it put 
on the armor of battle and sought the 
tented field to establish ‘its permanent 
recognition. Mr. Sumner proposed ter- 
ritorial government for the South and 
the obliteration of State lines. 

The hasty reconstruction of the South- 
ern States was a stretch of faith on the 
part of the nation without parallel in 
history. To expect the men who had 
for four years struggled for a cause aud 
the independence of a government of 
their own creation, involving deep and 
lasting sectional feelings, hatreds, and 
wounds, to turn immediately from de- 
feat to acomplete surrender of life-long 
ideas cemented by blood was an inno- 
cent delusion. The enfranchisement of 
the liberated slaves was a counterbal- 
ancing element in the politics of the 
South, but it was a dangerous and vio- 
lent presumption to believe that this 
ignorant and dependent people would 
long resist their surroundings, however 
true in heart and sentiment they might 
be toward the party they were indebted 
to for freedom and citizenship. What 
has experience shown in the political 





inauguration of reconstruction? An 
irrepressible conflict between the loyal 
men and the disloyalists, a struggle par- 
taking of none of the elements which di- 
vide political parties in the other States, 

In those Southern States where the 
negro element is predominant, recon- 
struction may be said to be a political 
success, at least the governments of 
those States have not relapsed into the 
hands of the old set, but this very pre- 
dominance has led to extravagance, po- 
litical corruption, and a reckless condi- 
tion of affairs. In those States where 
the white element is predominant we see 
the civil affairs rapidly falling into the 
hands of the old 6riginal secessionists, 
with a determination on their part to 
restore the lost ground and undo recon- 
struction. How far this restoration will 
be accomplished the future can only 
solve, but we can speculate upon the 
struggle and its consequences. 

The management of the South became 
one of the tasks of the party in power, 
it became a necessary burden and a duty 


igrowing out of the consummation of 
ithe war for the preservation of the na- 


tional unity, as much so as the national 
debt ; they were the twins born to the 
nation out of the civil war. The re- 
lapse of the nation into a condition of 
peace is a dangerous era ; the desire to 
be rid of further trouble has taken per- 
manent possession of the minds of the 
great mass of the Northern people, and 
hence the continual strain upon the Re- 
publican party. When the memories of 
Andersonville and Fort Pillow stood out 
in ghastly reminder; when the loyal hearts 
of the North went out in sympathy to 
the loyal hearts of the South, before the 
tan and bronze had faded from the faces 
of the veterans of the Union armies, al- 
most anything was possible ; but now, 
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the wink of the President or the shadow 


of the Federal power reflected for a mo- | 


ment in any Southern State arouses a 


mighty remonstrance all over the land. | 
Grant Parish, with its murdered vic- | 
tims, had no such terrors as the simple | 


intervention of Federal ‘authority in 


Louisiana to bring about peace; the: 
command “hands off and no bloodshed”? | 
in Arkansas, was a deadly sin ; and the | 


refusal of the President to interfere in 
Texas, when the constitution was 
trampled under foot, law set at defiance, 
and treason triumphant seemed the giv- 
ing way at last under the strain. For 
this the President receives the momen- | 
tary congratulations of his worst ene- 
mies and the country’s deadliest foes. 


Texas, of all the Southern States, de- | 


serves some consideration ; furthest off, 


with an immense border exposed to 
Mexican outlawry and Indian savagery, | 


with all the elements that go to make up 
a lawless, 
where laws and courts of justice have 
alike been traditionally set at defiance, 


whose soil hardly felt the tread of con- 
tending armies during the “late un- 
pleasantness,’’ where there are more un- | 


whipped rebels than in all the South 
besides, strangeas it mayseem,has shown 


more evidence of loyalty and good gov- | 


ernment than any other of the seceding 
States. For four years its civil affairs 
have been well conducted, the laws have 
been enforced, lawlessness suppressed, 
education fostered, and the State pros- 
pered beyond all others in the South. 
An honest man, Southern in birth and 
interest, but loyal at heart, has wielded 
the executive power, and leaves the 
State richer than he found it, though 
poorer in purse himself. Such a specta- 
cle in the South stands out in bold relief 
amidst the corruption, the avarice, and 
ill-gotten gains which have marked the 
administrations of other Southern 
States. 


It may be asked, if the picture just | 


drawn is correct, why has Texas relapsed 


into the hands of the old revolutionists? | 


It is evidently not owing to bad govern- 
ment, but to the untiring efforts of the 


ungovernable community, | 


|old set of politicians to overturn the 
party of progress. In this they were 
| greatly aided by the large influx of dis- 
contented white people who came from 
the other Southern States to escape ‘‘ne- 
grorule.”? Itis estimated that the vot- 
|ing strength of the Democratic party 
was augmented over twenty thousand 
during the past four years by thismeans, 
Carpet-bag rule, as understood at the 
North, never existed in Texas ; the Re- 
, publican party of that State consists of 
‘a large white original Union element 
‘and the enfranchised colored men, with 
, wecessions from the truly reconstructed 
' Confederates. 

| The revolutionary action of the so- 
‘called Democratic succession in Texas 
is worthy of comment. An election is 
|held, under a law passed by the first 
Democratic Legislature since recon- 
struction, in 1873, which legislated the 
members of that body out of office be- 
fore the expiration of their terms; it 
| also changed in every material particu- 
lar the manner of holding elections. 
After the election a test was made be- 
|fore the Supreme Court of the State of 
the validity of the law; it was declared 
‘invalid. In the face of this decision the 
Legislature meets and takes another step 
in defiance of the constitution of the 
State, and forcibly ousts the old State 
| Officers before the expiration of their 
terms; then they regard the old Supreme 
‘Court as out and reinstate the old Con- 
| 
\federate Supreme bench, man for man, 
| with the addition of two other Confed- 
/erate judges. Having gone so far with- 
out interruption, they meditate going 
still further. The district judges ap- 
pointed under the previous. administra- 
tion, thirty in number, whose terms of 
office do not expire for three years, are 
being addressed out by the Legislature 
| with astonishing rapidity. Cities and 
towns where Republican officials have 
| | been elected are rudely taken possession. 
|of, their charters suspended, officers re- 
‘moved and others appointed by the 
usurping Governor, (the city of Houston 
lis an instance,) and now, this Deme- 


| oeratie Legislature are considering 
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methods to secure a new constitution. 
They seriously entertain the idea of ap- 
pointing a commission from their own 
body to prepare such an instrument. 

If, because the revolutionary party in 
a State is able to show an overshadow- 
ing majority,that is a reason for the Fed- 
eral Government interposing no inquiry 
into the manner of conducting its affairs, 
then the great object and aim of the 
secession party in the South have been 
gained. Everything is possible then. 

The State governments of the South- 
ern States must, in the nature of things, 
be weak and vascillating for years to 
come. .The Federal Government must 


exercise a watchful care over them; it 
must see that the people have not merely 
the form but the substance of a repub- 
lican form of government. If States 
|are to be abandoned, as it were, given 
over to the fury of a mob, we may ex- 
pect nothing but serious commotion and 
the worst results. The hour has not 
|come when the Republican party, on 
whose shoulders rests all the responsi- 
bility, can let go its firm policy and 
surrender the loyal element: of any 
Southern State to the ungovernable fury 
of even an overpowering mob. If that 
hour has come, it is time to cry ‘‘to 
your tents, O Israel !”? 
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My Dear Sir: Permit me to call 
your attention to the attempt made by 
the Democratic Legislature of Virginia 
in the passage of a law giving a new 
charter to the city of Petersburg, the 
provisions of which are intended to nul- 
lify the laws of the United States ex- 
tending suffrage to the colored people, 
but which was defeated by the veto of 
the Governor of the State. 7 

The ruling motive for the passage of 
this law, as explained by our Democratic 
papers here, was to take the government 
of the city out of the hands of the peo- 
ple, because the majority of those people 
happen to be Republicans. 

Now, a more barefaced attempt at 
usurpation can not well be conceived, 
and it is a process of enslaving the ne- 
groes that has been carried on steadily 
by the Democrats of this State since they 
came into power. All the cities and 
towns of this State have been kindly 
cared for by our Legislature, and all the 
Republican counties have been treated 
in the same way. This foul crime 
against the laws of the United States 
and the liberty of the people has been 
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carried on in open day, still the crime 
increases. I havelong thought that our 
supposed weakness caused our words to 
be disregarded, and that the great Re- 
publiean party still remains true to the 
fundamental principle of liberty for the 
people, upon which it was originally 
built. I supposed that our party, like 
the old Democratic party, would become 
more and more devoted to the funda- 
mental idea of its being as it grew in 
power and permanency. I saw the old 
Democratic party grow strong in the 
advocacy of slavery; and, as it grew 
strong in wealth and numbers, its devo- 
tion to slavery became more and more 
intense. In like manner I expected to 
see our party grow more and more in- 
tense in its devotion to liberty. As the 
Democratic party received constant ac- 
cretions from less stable parties, so also 
I have expected to see the Republican 
party increase in theland. The reverse 
seems to be the truth in respect to the 
Republican party under every specifica- 
tion. Why is this? Care we not for 
principle ? 

Now, that the case in Virginia has 





going on in open day for years in this 





been brought to your notice and to that 


State; and, though we have raised our| of the nation, something ought to be 
voices in protest and called the atten-| 
tion of our Republican leaders in the| 
nation to this unrebuked conspiracy | 





said on the subject of these usurpations. 
I find the New York Times and other 
Republican papers publishing Kemper’s 
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veto and the whole proceeding, and yet | 
the editorials speak not a word about 
the attempted outrage, no commenda- 
tion of Kemper’s manly act. | 
I can not account for this except upon | 
the grounds that our friends are dis- | 
couraged over the experiment in favor 
of liberty, as illustrated in South Caro- 
lina and Louisiana. This should not be. 
They should correct their errors and take 
on more zeal. South Carolina has done 
badly, and who that understands the 
matter expected otherwise? Not I. Let 
us not turn back on these poor, unfor- 
tunate people. It is acrime to abandon 
them. My plan is to educate them; for 
without education they can not vindi- 
cate the wisdom of our policy; and then 
let our leaders take hold of this extrav- 
agance prevalent in Republican States 
and tell the chief men engaged in it that 
it must stop. Our leading Republicans 
in Washington can stop it if they desire 
to. Will they? I am anxious about 
this matter, for if we allow the arro- 


gacy of selfish Republican leaders at the 
South to succeed the former will get 
possession of this Government in a very 
few years; and then anew sort of slavery, 
now growing up, will be firmly estab- 
lished at the South, or a new war made 
necessary. 

I beg you, if you see this matter as it 


| is and as I see it, to bring to bear some 


adequate influence to arouse our people, 
It is in its tendencies a serious matter. 
Truly yours, 
* KR 
We quite agree with the writer as to 
the danger impending, but we are not 
so confident that the remedy proposed— 
the action of leaders at Washington— 
will prove adequate, That intelligent 
and united action on the part of the 
leaders at the capital would be of great 
service we readily concede, but to make 
it effective to the accomplishment of the 
great task proposed by the writer, the 
cordial, united, and energetic action of 
the Republicans of the South is abso- 





gance of the Democrats and the profli- 


lutely essential. 
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Of all the Executive Departments this 
has the closest relations to the Presi- 
dent. Not only do all the appointments 
to diplomatic and consular offices pro- 
ceed from this office, but all the home 
branches of the Government center in 
the Department of State. The commis- 
sions of all the Cabinet Secretaries, 
judges, marshals, Governors and Secre- 
taries of Territories, officers of the cus- 
toms and revenue, postmasters, &c., as 
well as all Executive pardons, emanate 
from the Secretary of State. The De- 
partment once included the Patent Of- 
fice, Pension Office, and the Land Office. 
These were successively cut off previous 
to 1848, and now constitute the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. A further ex- 


Scinding process might be adopted with 
advantage, or the Department might be 
divided, with a *‘ Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs ” and a “Secretary of 
State for Home Affairs.” There is no 
congruity in the appointment and in- 
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structions of a Minister to England and 
the appointment and regulations of a 
Governor of Montana Territory or a 
marshal in Arizona. These belong more 
properly to the office of the Secretary of 
the Interior. The whole force of the 
Department of State numbers only about 
forty persons. It is notably a hard-work- 
ing Department and economical in all 
its expenses. Thad. Stevens so pro- 
‘nounced it several years ago, after a 
| survey of all the different Departments, 
It is somewhat surprising that this im- 
| portant Department, with its valuaule 
archives, kas occupied now for eight 
“years a hired building, frail in its struc* 
‘ture and poorly protected from fire. 
|More than once it has barely escaped 
conflagration. Besides the valuable 
‘records pertaining to the office, it con- 
| tains papers purchased from the heirs of 
' Washington, Jefferson, and Madison 
iby the United States at a cost of 
| Several hundred thousand dollars. In 
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a room exposed to fire and robbers | several hundred thousand dollars of du- 
may be seen an original copy of|ties on woolen goods illegally. After 
the Declaration of Independence,|!much contention the British customs 
in Jefferson’s own handwriting, with | officers, in 1857, paid over to the agent 
amendments interlined in the handwrit- | of the American importers, Mr. Charles 
ings of Adams and Franklin. Other | Barry, nearly the wholeamount claimed. 
revolutionary and ancient papers, second | This sum at length came into the hands 
only to this in interest and value, are!of the disbursing clerk of the Depart- 
exposed to destruction or loss. One of | ment of State, who proceeded to divide 
the interesting features of the Depart- | it among the several hundred claimants, 
ment is its library. From Jefferson | residing in Boston, New York, Phila- 
down, the Secretaries have added to its.|delphia, Baltimore, Richmond, Savan- 
volumes until they number some twenty | nah, Charleston, and Mobile. The lapse 
thousand. The character of the books |of time from 1819 had carried many of 
is miscellaneous, although works on | the accounts required to prove a claim 
international law, history, and biogra- | into oblivion. A considerable amount, 
phy abound. Geography has not been | therefore, has never found an owner. 
neglected. Magazines, foreign and do-| Uther governments, barbarian, _ half- 
mestic, bound for a series of years, are | civilized, and civilized, have at times 
steadily accumulating. About a thou-| made indemnity to American citizens— 
sand volumes of the leading newspapers | ship-owners, sailors, &c.—for outrages 
of the world have been bound, running;and spoliations. The distribution in 
back to 1783. This valuable contribution | these cases is made through the Depart- 
to history, for the want of room, has | ment of State. The Secretary of State, 
never been available. The Department | in the name of the President, in his dis- 
has been compelled to hire outside build- | cretion, rewards masters and crews of 
ings, and to fillthem from cellar to | foreign vessels who rescue American 
garret with these newspapers and books. | citizens from shipwreck, generally by 
Such has been the parsimony and delay | the presentation of a watch, a medal, or 
of the Government in supplying suitable | money, to captain, mate, and sailor. 
buildings that proper care of the books EXPENSES. 
and archives of the Department has; As before remarked, the expenses of 
been impossible. the Department of State are moderate, 
The business of the Department is!the whole cost being only $117,446 64 
classified under the following heads: | per annum, viz: For salaries, $75,015 08); 
Archives and indexes, diplomatic, con- | contingent, including rent, $28,207 96; 
sular, law, accounts, statistics, transla-! copying, proof-reading, extra clerks, 
tions, pardons, commissions, and pass- | $7,000; stationery, furniture, books, &c., 
ports. $7,223 60. These are the expenditures 
The correspondence with ministers | of the Department proper. Besides these 
and consuls all over the world, as may ‘there are the expenses of the missions 
be imagined, isimmense. Theaccounts|abroad, consuls, and contingencies of 
with ministers and consuls for salaries foreign intercourse, which are in charge 
and contingent expenses are kept by the | of the Secretary of State to some extent. 
disbursing clerk of the Department.|The salaries of ministers last year 
This branch of business seems more | amounted to $310,500 ; of consuls, $409,- 
properly to belong to the Treasury. The ; 000. The contingent expenses of minis- 
disbursing clerk is also made the custo- | ters and consuls, including rent, loss by 
dianof alarge amount of ‘*‘ trust funds,” exchange, &¢., were $113,367 55. Other 
80 called. One of these, the woolen duty | contingent expenses of foreign inter- 
fund, has a curious history. About the | course amounted to $22,413 63. The ex- 
year 1819 the British Government ex- | penses of consuls are reimbursed to the 
acted from certain American importers | Treasury by the fees received by them 
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and paid into the Treasury. The Vienna | died and none resigned.” The Depart- 
Exposition cost $32,923 68, and the Ge- ment for years was officered by the same 
neva Arbitration $26,769 44. Three|men. With the war came a fearful ad- 
thousand six hundred and ninety-eight | vance in the cost of living, with no in- 
dollars was the cost of presents made to crease of salaries. The consequences are 
foreigners for rescuing from shipwreck apparent in every Department. In a 





JM 


citizens of the United States. 


recent number of the REPUBLIC it was 


The publication of the laws of the | stated that of the thirty principal clerks 


second session of the Forty-second Con- 
gress in two newspapers in each State 
and Territory cost the large sum of 
$84,658 96. 

SECRET SERVICE FUND. 

The accounts of the Department are 
audited by the Fifth Auditor of the 
Treasury Department, and warrants for 
their payment issued by the Comptroller. 
This applies also to the diplomatic and 
consular service. Money may be drawn 
from the Treasury by the disbursing 
clerk of the Department of State on a 
certificate of the President that ‘‘it is 
not expedient at the present time that 
its object should be made known.” This 
is called the ‘“‘secret service fund.”? In 
all other cases the precise object of all 
moneys drawn must be given, with 
proper vouchers. Congress has power 
to investigate the disposition made of 
money expended solely on the ‘ certifi- 
cate’’ of the President. It has exercised 
the prerogative in one or more instances. 
During the war it was often highly im- 
portant that the President should use 
money for purposes not expedient to be 
made known to others. At all times in 
his intercourse with foreign nations the 
necessity may arise. 

CIVIL SERVICE, 

As in all branches of Government ser- 
vice, the talent employed in this Depart- 
ment has notably deteriorated since 
1865. We could name a dozen persons 
in the Department previous to 1865 who 
are now earning in private life double 
and quadruple the salaries they received 
as clerks. A few have been compelled 
to retire on account of old age or sick- 
ness, after many years of faithful ser- 
vice. The places made vacant are neces- 
sarily filled by young men, most of whom 
will in turn give place to other inexpe- 
rienced persons. Before the war ‘‘ few 





in the office of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury in 1869 only Seven now remain. Itis 
only by extraordinary measures that the 
United States Treasurer retains a sufli- 
cient number of clerks competent to per- 
form the responsible duties of the office. 
WHO HAVE BEEN SECRETARIES. 

Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, Adams, 
Clay, Webster, Calhoun, Everett, Marcy, 
and Seward are among those who have 
been at the head of this Department. 
Indeed, almost every eminent statesman 
of the past has at some time occupied 
this position. We only miss from the 
roll Hamilton, who was Secretary of the 
Treasury, and John Jay, who was Chief 
Justice, and John Adams, who was Vice 
President in Washington’s Administra- 
tion; Fisher Ames, Josiah Quincy, 
Benton, Wright, and Rives. Twomen 
who filled the oftice—Robert Smith and 
John Nelson, both of Maryland—seem 
nearly forgotten. In making up a com- 
plete series of portraits recently of the 
Secretaries, considerable difficulty was 
encountered in finding one of Nelson or 
of Smith. The Department is in pos- 
session of oil paintings of Jefferson, 
Webster, and Seward ; the remainder of 
the series are photographs taken mostly 
from engravings. All these portraits 
should betransferred to canvas, Thomas 
Jefferson held the office four years and 
four months—i. e., from September 26, 
1789, to January 2, 1794; Timothy Pick- 
ering, for four years and five months ; 
James Monroe, five years and eleven, 
months, and John Forsyth, six years and, 
nine months. No others exceeded four,- 
years, excepting James Madison, John, 
Quincy Adams, and William H. Seward, 
who were each in office as Secretary of 
State precisely eight years. Hamilton. 
Fish, the present occupant, has held th.a; 
office now over five years. 
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Virginia has furnished the Premier 
twenty-one years, and New York over 
nineteen ; Massachusetts, next in order, 
thirteen years—eighteen, if we include 
Timothy Pickering, who hailed from 
Pennsylvania, but was really a Massa- 
chusetts man. From 1841 to 1861 there 
were twelve changes in the oflice of Sec- 
retary of State—an average of less than 
two years for each occupant. John Nel- 
son was Secretary but one week, in 1844, 
and Elihu Washburn for six days, in 
1869. Presidents Jefferson, Monroe, and 
Lincoln had each but one Secretary, 
while John Tyler had five, although in 
office less than one term. 

REMINISCENCES. 

The earliest recollections of former 
Secretaries in the Department now are 
of Martin Van Buren, in 1829. During 
his Secretaryship, William Hunter, now 
the esteemed Second Assistant Secre- 
tary, entered the Department as a clerk. 
For forty-five years Mr. Hunter has been 
in continuous service, fourteen years 
as chief clerk, under eighteen different 
Secretaries and twelve Presidents. Al- 
ways faithful, he is still a valued pub- 
lic servant, in vigorous health. Mr. 
Chew, who died in office a few months 
since, was nearly forty years in the De- 
partment, and several now there count 
more than twenty years of service. Most 
of the Secretaries. have left pleasant | 
memories among the clerks who survive | 
them. Webster, Marcy, and Seward | 
were all great-hearted men, genial and | 
kind in all their intercourse with their 





subordinates. Their relations partook | 


very much of that of a family. Mr. 
Webster was not above borrowing money 
of the clerks and messengers, nor of oc- 
casionally lending to them. The Presi- 
dent one day sent a needy friend tou Mr. 
Marcy with a note requesting the Secre- 
tary to give a place to the bearer which 
involved the removal of a faithful mes- 
senger, who was named in the note. Mr. | 
Marcy read the note, and gave General | 
Pierce’s friend to understand that ‘‘ the | 
President could not have the place of | 
that messenger for his friend, and that | 
there was ‘ouly one place in the Depart- 





ment he could have—that was his own.” 
Other Secretaries were cold and distant 
in their manners, exacting and prag- 
matical. General Cass, although a mil- 
lionaire, was noted for his penuriousness, 
He bewailed the expensiveness of living, 
the inadequacy of his salary, often say- 
ing he should die a poor man. Mr. Sew- 
ard, without complaining, remarked that 
“it cost him three times his salary to be 
Secretary of State, and had his throat 
cut in the bargain.’? Mr. Fish is re- 
markable for the labor he performs him- 
self, and the great amount he exacts 
from all his subordinates in the Depart- 
ment. The smallest details of office busi- 
ness are known to him and under his 
immediate direction. He is a faithful 
public servant. 
PASSPORTS. 

Any citizen, native or naturalized, 
may obtain a passport on application to 
the Department without fee or cost. 
Many thousands are issued annually, 
For years a fee or tax of five dollars was 


| charged for each passport, and paid inte 


the Treasury of the United States. For 
some reason unexplained Congress abol- 
ished this tax in 1870. It seems to have 
been a proper and equitable tax. The 
present Secretary now asks that the tax 
may be restored. and the avails applied 
to additional and necessary clerk hire in 
the Department. 

The new building for the Department 
will be completed during the present 
year. The present building will then re- 
vert to the managers of the Washington 
Orphan Asylum, its owners, who will 
have received the handsome sum of one 
hundred and twenty thousand dollars 
us rent. It is a consolation that the 
money goes to so good an object. 

mare ae 

RAILROADS AND TELEGRAPHS.—The 
following table shows the number of 
square miles, the length of the railroads 
and telegraph lines in Great Britain, 
France, Germany, and the United States 
in 1873: 











. Area. Railroad. |Telegraph. 
Countries. |gq° miles.| Miles. Miles. 
Great Britain 121,111 15,497 22,000 
France ....... 204, 091 10, 954 26, 226 
Germany ..... 208, 619 13, 695 22, 076 
United States} 3,611,844 71,109 70,511 
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The machinery of republican govern- 
ment being worked through the instru- 
mentality of voluntary organizations 
known as political parties, the individ- 
ual citizen can not impart the impulse 
of his wishes and desires to the Govern- 
ment except through some political or- 
ganization. This fact being recognized 
beyond dispute, the question to be de- 
cided is, which of the existing political 
organizations is composed of the best 
elements of the nation and gives the 
greatest guarantee of peace and perma- 
hency ? 

Precisely as we underestimate the ben- 
efits of the genial sunshine and a pure 
health-giving atmosphere because they 
are without price though indispensable 
to existence, so are we undervaluing the 
blessings of public peace and of per- 
sonal security under our Government— 
strong enough to guard the national 
honor, and to command the respect of 
foreign nations—and at the same time 
guaranteeing the most complete en- 
joyment of ‘life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness’ to all its citizens. 
A survey of cotemporaneous history 
discloses the fact that many of the 
most civilized nations have been rent by 
revolutions and distressed by foreign 
wars ; and even our own has been taught 
by the late terrible rebellion the lesson 
that itis highly dangerous to intrust 
power to certain elements of society. 

In these circumstances, when our cit- 
izens are compelled either to give their 
support to the Republican party, which 
is now responsible for the conduct of 
the Government, or to throw their in- 
fluence in opposition thereto, a candid 
and careful survey of the political field 
becomes a duty. Let them, therefore, 
analyze the component parts of the 
Opposition, so that they may clearly see 
the pathway of their Politica] duty, for as 
men of conscience and of honor, having 
for their sole aim the public welfare, 
they can not desire to be misled by clamor 
and misrepresentation. 





First. We find the rebel element, as 
represented by the Southern Historical 
Society, which is but a nomme de plume 
for a permanent political organization of 
the irreconcilables, which even now con- 
trol Texas, Georgia, Virginia, and sev- 
eral other ex-rebel States. Its avowed 
object is the preservation of the notable 
achievements of the chief enemies of 
the Government so that their deeds of 
treason may be handed down for the ad- 
miration of future generations. The 
real object, however, is the perfecting 
of an active political organization to be 
controlled by those who still believe that 
at some future and no distant time se- 
cession of a section or submission of the 
whole may be accomplished by the co- 
operation with those political organiza- 
tions that represent most nearly their 
views. . 

Second. The next strongest element 
is represented by the Hon. Fernando 
Wood and the Tammany Hall organiza- 
tion of New York city. It will be re- 
membered that Mr. Wood was the regu- 
lar Democratic nominee for the Speak- 
ership, and thus, if the Democracy had 
been in the majority, Fernando Wood 
would have presided over the House in 
place of Mr. Blaine. Without further 
comment, we leave every intelligent cit- 
izen to determine for himself whether 
Mr. Wood would have been an improve- 
ment upon Mr. Blaine in the interest of 
statesmanship, personai purity of char- 
acter, or of good government. The 
Tammany Hall element represents the 
unscrupulous janisaries of the country 
who are ready to assume any mask and 
to profess any principles and to join any 
party that promises success. It is the 
patronage of the Government and its 
financial advantages which is their aim, 
and the means, whether they be false 
pretenses, misrepresentations, or frauds 
at the ballot box, are considered entirely 
subordinate. Their motto has certainly 
always been ‘‘All is fair in war.’’ 

Third. The next active, reliable, and 
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powerful element of the Opposition is 
the beer brewing and liquor selling in- 
terest. This interest commands an or- 
ganized army of several hundred thou- 
sand men scattered in every city and 
village in the land, united by a strong 
pecuniary interest to do battle in the 
cause. We venture to say that this in- 
terest can raise five times more money 
for political purposes than the Republi- 
can party. Asa majority of the liquor 
sellers are, moreover, citizens of foreign 
birth, they control and carry with them 
a vast majority of the German and Irish 
voters. So far as their influence may 
extend it-will certainly and uniformly 
be exerted against the Republican party, 
because they know full well that the 
‘Opposition will do their bidding, no 
matter what their professions may be 
before election. 

By raising a number of thousand dol- 
lars and by uniting almost the entire 
foftign element against the Republican 
party they succeeded in carrying the 
State of Wisconsin last fall, and the 
consequence, of course, is the repeal of 
the present qualified prohibition laws, 
and if a majority in the Senate had not 
been Republican every restraint would 
have been swept away. 

Fourth. Thenext element of the Oppo- 
sition is the extreme teetotal abstinence 
and prohibitory liquor law element. 
Although few in numbers they are bitter, 
enthusiastic, and active. Most of its 
leaders have become personally einbit- 
tered against the Republican party be- 
cause their desires for office, for them- 
selves or friends, have not been complied 
with. Many of them would be Demo- 
crats outright, but have joined the pro- 
hibition party because they hope to in- 
crease their power of mischief by their 
professions of superior purity. For 
instance, the late election in New 
Hampshire has been thrown into the 
hands of the Democrats by this element, 
although the Republican candidate was 
pledged to maintain the present law, 
while the Democrats, as a party, were 
known to be arrayed against prohibition. 

Fifth. Another element is the party 





of virtue par excellence, of which Mr, 


‘Groesbeck, of Cincinnati, who has re- 


cently been convicted, by his own con- 
fession, of spending, in connection with 
his brother-in-law, twenty-five thousand 
dollars to lobby a measure of pecuniary 
benefit to his wife through the common 
council of Cincinnati. The chief advo- 
cates and supporters of the reform wing 
of the Democratic party are: the New 
York Sun and Tribune, Springfield, 
Mass., Republican, Cincinnati Commer- 
cial, and the Chicago Tribune. Among 
the fruits of this reform movement, or- 
ganized under the auspices of the Chi- 
cago Tribune, was the election and reten- 
tion in office of the city treasurer, Gage, 
who defaulted to an amount of half a 
million of dollars. This element differs 
from the Tammany Hall element in this, 
that while it is even more unscrupulous 
it aggravates the case by the most lofty 
professions of superiority of personal 
purity. 

Sixth. A portion of the Grange ele- 
ment is also vainly sought to be arrayed 
against the Republican party, by all 
sortsof promises which those who make 
them well know are impossible of ful- 
fillment. The Grangers are promised 
free trade on the one hand, and exemp- 
tion from direct taxation on the other; 
the destruction of manufacturing mo- 
nopolies and a home market. High 
rates of taxation of the gross income of 
railways, and low rates of transport. 
Under this new dispensation, led by de- 
feated Democrats, most of the offices 
are to be abolished and the balance are 
to be put up at auction to the highest 
bidder. Grangers are promised that 
they shall be law-makers and office-hold- 
ers, and politicians are to take Mr. Gree- 
ley’s advice and ‘‘go West,” to become 
Grangers. 

These constitute the chief elements of 
the Opposition. Whether the picture 
has been overdrawn we leave our readers 
to judge. It seems to us that the instal- 
lation of these elements can only lead 
to disorder and boundless corruption. 
If any one can see an improvement in 
this combination his hatred against the 
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Republican party must be very strong, 
and his prejudices very great. 

Granting that the Republican party 
has its share of camp followers and spoils 
seekers, and that it is not beyond the 
frailties and imperfections attending all 
human organizations, we submit that 
during the last twelve years it has given 
sufficient guarantees that the country is 
safe in its hands; that the rights df every 





but surely, to perfect varions great 
measures of national reform; and that 
the vast majority of its members are 
earnest, intelligent, honest, and patriotic 
men, whose chief aim and glory is the 
perpetuity of the Republic. In these 
circumstances the citizen who chooses 
to depart from its ranks assumes a grave 
responsibility which may have the most 
disastrous effect,not merely to him but to 


citizen are sacred ; that the moderate | his posterity, for the sins of the fathers 
men with progressive ideas have con-| have often been visited upon the children, 
trolled its policy, and enabled it slowly, jeven down to the tenth generation. 





SOUTHERN WAR CLAIMS—THE REPORT OF JUDGE WM. 
LAWRENCE, OF OHIO, CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE 
OF WAR CLAIMS. 


In an article in the March number of ; committed tothe payment of any partic- 


Tae REPUBLIC it was shown that the’ yg Seer Pe aay eer 
“ : ” - eclaim of J. Milton Be 
war expenditures " growing out of the| before Congress some years. Its success 


rebellion for the fiscal year ending June | would secure, on the same principleythe 
30, 1873, were $162,389,088 36. They will payment of other claims arising at the 
probably reach this sum for the current | ae hoo ee Brace wagon powcr ti 
‘ mAs = }only recently presented, to 1e@ amoun 
shom year. There are now before the of $300,000. And claims of like charac- 
Committee of War Claims of the House | ter would arise from very many localities, 
of Representatives about 800 claims ask-| amounting to very many millions. And 
ing about $15,000,000, besides other war the same may be said of other classes of 
. aj ? 
claims before the Senate Committee | claims. ; rt . 
of Claims and other committees, which| The amount is variously estimated 
will reach probably $10,000,000. There £7™ $150,000,000 up to $20,000,090, de- 
are pending before the Commissioner | pending on what classes of claims it may 
of Claims under the act of March | “lly be determined by Congress to pay 
8, 1871, for quartermasters’ stores and to reject. Very few people — en 
commissary supplies, claims reaching. of the magnitude of this subject and the 
$50,000,000, besides those in the Court ef | portance of the questions discussed in 
Claims, those before the quartermasters’ | this report. : 
and commissary departments, and cotton | It is arranged into seven chapters cover- 


claims in the Treasury Department, |i" 104 printed pages, and is the most 


Judge Lawrence, of Ohio, has made a! 


report to Congress in which he arranges | ™ : 
gional report since the war of the rebel- 


i lion. 
| subjects discussed and the conclusions 


into classes most of the war claims 
against the Government, discusses the 
question of the duty or liability of the 
Government to pay them, and recom- 
mends a mode of ascertaining the 
amount of those proper to be allowed. 

He says: 

Many of these are doubtless test- 


claims—that is, they are presented, and, 
if successful. others of like character 


will follow when once Congress shall be! 


full and exhaustive discussion of the 


whole subject found in any one Congres- 
The following is abstract of the 


arrived at: 
CHAPTER I. 


| OF WAR—REBELLION—THE CLASSES OF 


WAR CLAIMS—GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 
It is now determined, by the highest 


court, that the civil war began, at least 
‘for some purposes and at some localities, 
las early as April, 1861. 


By the Presi- 
deut’s proclamations of April 15 and 19, 
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1861, an insurrection was declared to 
exist in certain States. Under, and it 
may be correct to say by virtue of, the 
act of Congress of July 18, 1861, the 
proclamation of insurrection was ex- 
tended so as to declare eleven States, 
ng unimportant exceptions, in rebel- 
ion. 

Flagrant war was continued in those 
States until the President’s proclama- 
tion of August 2), 1866, proclaimed the 
‘* insurrection at an end.” A ‘state of 
war ’’ continued beyond this time, more 
or less extensive in its theater—‘‘non 
flagrante bello sed nondum cessante 
bello.”? 

This condition of war is recognized by 
the law of nations. 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States decided in December, 1862— 

‘The present civil war between the 
United States and the so-called Con- 
federate States has such character and 
magnitude as to give the United States the 
same rights wt powers which they 
might exercise in the case of a national 
or foreign war.”? 

In the prize cases it was insisted by 
counsel ‘‘that the President in his proc- 
lamation admits that great numbers of 
persons residing’ in the rebel States 
‘‘are loyal,’’ and the court were asked to 
hold ‘that they ee x have 
aright to claim the protection of the 
Government for their persons and prop- 
erty, and to be treated as loyal citizens.” 

But the court answered this by declar- 
ing that— 

** All persons residing within this ter- 
ritory whose property may be used to 
increase the revenues of the hostile 
power are in this contest liable to be 
treated as enemies though not  for- 
eigners.”’ 

The Constitution recognizes and, for 
their appropriate uses, adopts ‘‘the laws 
of nations,” and these include the laws of 
war. 

The laws of war, equally with the 
amendments to the Constitution, deter- 
mine certain rights of person and prop- 
erty. Here, then, in the Constitution are 
two systems of law, each having a pur- 
pose. The laws of peace, and the amend- 
ments to the Constitution fur the 
security of life and property, apply in 
time of peace and in time of war where 
no war or state of war exists. 

But where war is actually flagrant, or 
a state of war and the exercise of mili- 
tary authority exist, the laws of war pre- 
vail ; and, so far as clearly necessary for 
all purposes of the war they are so far 
exclusive that no antagonistic law or 
excercise of jurisdiction can be allowed. 

Questions may arise in several classes 


of cases relating to compensation for 

property, real or persdnul, taken, used, 

destroyed, or damaged on land or sea: 

1. By the enemy. 

2. By the Government military forces 
in battle, or wantonly or unauthorized 
by troops. g 

8. By the temporary occupation of, 
injuries to, and destruction of property 
caused by actual and necessary Govern- 
ment military operations in flagrant 
war. e@ 

4. And as to property useful to the 
enemy, seized and destroyed, or damaged, 
to prevent it from falling into their 
hands. . 

Questions arise as to these in wars 
with foreign nations, in the late civil 
war as to States proclaimed in rebellion, 
in other States and Territories and the 
District of Columbia, during the period 
of flagrant war, and the succeeding state 
of war, in behalf of resident and non- 
resident citizens, aliens, and corpora- 
tions. 

Upon ordinary claims the Government 
is not liable for interest unless by con- 
tract so providing. 

CHAPTER II. 

OF PROPERTY TAKEN, USED, DAMAGED, 
OR DESTROYED IN THE STATES PRO- 
CLAIMED IN REBELLION. 

As to the eleven States proclaimed in 
rebellion during the period of flagrant 
war, it may be said in general terms that 
the United States, by the strict rules of 
international law, incurred no liability 
whatever for property taken, used, dam- 
aged, or destroyed therein by Govern- 
ment authority, so far as dictated by the 
necessary operations of the war, nor by 
the operations of the enemy. This is 
well settled by every writer on the laws 
of war. 

Halleck says: 

“War * * inakes legal enemies of all 
the individual members of the hostile 
States ; * * it also extends to property, and 
gives to one belligerent the right to deprive the 
other of everything which might add to his 
strength and enable him to carry on hostil- 
ities. 

‘- A firm possession is sufficient to estab- 
lish the captor’s title to personal or mov- 
able property on land, but a different 
rule applies to immovables or real prop- 
erty. A belligerent who makes himself 
master of the provinces, towns, public 
lands, buildings, &c., of an enemy, has 
a perfect right to their possession and 
use. * * The possession * * gives a 
right to its use and its products.” 

By modern usage there are, and ought 
to be, humane limitations on the ancient 





right of seizure, which restrict it to what 
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is useful in the prosecution of the war 
or necessary to disable the enemy. 

By General Order No. 100, approved by 
the President April 24, 1863, ‘‘instruc- 
tions for the government of the armies”’ 
were issued, which were prepared by the 
eminent jurist, Francis Lieber, LL. D., 
embodying the laws of war as recognized 
among civilized and Christian nations, 
in which it is declared that— 

“Churches, hospitals, or other estab- 
lishments of an exclusively charitable 
character, establishments of education, 
museums, &c., * * may be taxedor used 
when the public service may require it.”’ 

The Supreme Court has determined 
that during the rebellion— 

“Cotton in the Southern rebel dis- 
tricts—constituting, as it did, the chief 
reliance of the rebels for means to pur- 
chase munitions of war, an element of 
strength to the rebellion—was a proper 
subject of capture by the Government 
during the rebellion on general principles 
of public law relating to war, though pri- 
vate property; and the legislation of Con- 
gress during the rebellion authorized 
such captures.” : 


By the strict rules of law, then, no citi- 
zen of any State in revolt, nor any cit- 
izen of a loyal State having property in 
a rebel State, can have any claim on the 
Government for property of any kind 
used, occupied, damaged, or destroyed 
during the rebellion. And this exteiuds 
to colleges, churches, and property of 
every kind necessary to aid the opera- 
tions of the Union army, or destroyed, to 
weaken the power of those in revolt against 
the Government. 


While these are the rights which the 
Government might lawfully enforce 
against all the inhabitants of the se- 
ceded States during actual insurrection, 
yet in practice they were wisely and hu- 
manely modified by acts of Congress, 
and the military authorities in virtue of 
their general power in special cases ad- 
vised departures from strict rules. 

Congress has also, as a gratuity, pro- 
vided for the payment— 

“To those citizens who remained loyal 
adherents to the cause of the Govern- 
ment of the United States during the 
war, for stores orsupplies taken or furn- 
ished during the rebellion for the Army 
and Navy of the United States in States 
proclaimed asin insurrection, including 
the use and loss of vessels or boats while 
employed in the military service of the 
United States.” 

The right to take property in the in- 





surgent States, by the common laws of war, 
remained generally in force, but Con- 
gress also provided modes of taking 
property in statutory modes. 

The statutes in relation to captured 
and abandoned property authorized the 
Secretary of the Treasury to appoint 
special agents to receive all abandoned 
or captured property in the States pro- 
claimed asin insurrection, and required 
the military and naval authorities who 
took or received any such abandoned 
property, or cotton, sugar, rice, or to- 
bacco, to turn the same over to the 
Treasury agents, who were required to 
sell the same, and pay the proceeds into 
the Treasury. These acts provide, also, 
that any person claiming to have been 
the owner of any such property might, 
at any time within two years after the 
suppression of the rebellion, prefer his 
claim to the proceeds thereof in the 
Court of Claims, and, on proof of own- 
ership and loyalty, he shall receive the 
proceeds, less cost and expenses. 

The act of May, 1872, required the 
Secretary of the Treasury to pay to the 
Jawful owners, who filed claims within 
six months, the net proceeds of sales of 
cotton seized after June 30, 1865, and 
actually paid into the Treasury by agents 
of the Government unlawfully and in 
violation of their instructions. 

No proof of loyalty was required un- 
der this act, and under the prior acts it 
was held that a pardon restored loyalty 
so as to give a right to recover. 

The time has expired within which 
claims can be made for proceeds of cot- 
ton and other captured and abandoned 
property, and many claimants are now 
asking that they be permitted to make 
proof either before the Court of Claims 
or the proper committees of Congress 
with a view to receive the proceeds 0 
property which they allege to have been 
sold by the Treasury agents. 

There are claims also for pay for cot- 
ton and other property seized by the mil- 
itary authorities and used in military 
operations as breast-works for defense, 
and otherwise. 

Congress doubtless prescribed the pe- 
riod of two years after the suppression 
of the rebellion within which claims 
should be filed in order that some end 
should exist to demands of this class on 
the Treasury. And the act of March 
30, 1868, required all money arising from 
captured and abandonei property to be 
covered into the Treasury, (15 Stat. 
251.) This was intended to put an end 
to payments from the Treasury, except 
on judgments in pursuance of prior 
statutes. This policy so settled should 
not be changed unless for urgent reasons. 
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The policy of the law was not to allow 
claims in favor of those who had organ- 
ized or aided rebellion. They had no 
legal claims on the Government. Nearly 
ten years have passed since much of this 
cotton was seized, and if the time is ex- 
tended for making claims, very many, 
if not most of those who were really dis- 
loyal, will be able to assert and prove 
loyalty. The evidence of disloyalty will 
be almost entirely lost. 

The net proceeds of captured and 
abandoned property remaining in the 
Treasury February 27, 1874, was $14,- 
410,429. Theawards made by the Court 
of Claims, and not yet paid, out of this 
fund are $1,834,011, and the claims still 
pending in that court aggregate over 
$20,000,000. To this is to be added 
claims now pending before Congress, 
reaching some millions. 

The cotton captured after June 1, 
1865, approximates $5,500,000, represent- 
ing about fifty thousand bales, nearly all 
seized as owned by the so-called Confed 
erate Government, which had purchased 
it of citizens in exchange for Confederate 
bonds delivered them. Yet on this fund, 
most of it confessedly arising from cot- 
ton of this character, claims are filed be- 
fore the Secretary of the Treasury by 
individual claimants, under the act of 
May 18, 1872, covering 136,000 bales, 
nearly three times the amount seized, 
and aggregating nearly $18,000,000. 

From all this it is apparent that no 
committee of Congress could witb any 
degree of justice, either to the Govera- 
ment or claimants, investigate separate 
claims. This could only be done by a 
body clothed with power to visit South- 
ern localities, and ascertain facts by a 
searching scrutiny and personal confer- 
ences with witnesses. If any provision 
should be made in this class of claims, 
it should be in a mode very different 
than that of an examination of claims in 
detai) on ex-parte evidence by a commit- 
tee of Congress. 

In the application of the general prin 
ciples stated there are some recognized 
exceptions. 

The Government, in honor andin law, 
is bound to make compensation for prop- 
erty of citizens used, damaged, or de- 
stroyed, when— 

I. The commander of an army, under 
proper authority, or other officer duly 
authorized, in advance or at the time of 
the use, damage, or destruction, dis- 
tinctly agrees with the owner of the prop- 
erty that the Government shall make 
compensation, and when, upon the faith 
of this, the promise is accepted and the 
property voluntarily surrendered. 








II. When, by the terms of the capitu- 
lation of a hostile city or army, there is 
a distinct stipulation by the proper offi- 
cer commanding the Union army that 
rights of person and property shall be 
respected, this pledge is to be respected, 
and a violation of it by military offi- 
cers clothed with authority to act in the 
name of the Government would cre- 
ate a liability to repair any damages, 
But this protection only extends to such 
enemies as strictly observe neutrality 
and the terms of the capitulation, and 
to property the nature of which does not 
take it out of the condition of neu- 
trality. 

And it can not be an ahsolute guaran- 
tee against unauthorized pillage or other 
damages incident to surrounding cir- 
cumstances, 

III. The same rule of protection is 
extended to persons and property where 
there is no capitulation, but an author- 
ized military proclamation promising it, 
when a city or district of the enemy is 
subdued and occupied. This principle 
will apply generally to duly authorized 
safeguards, 

1V. During the rebellion the ordinary 
laws of war as to enemy’s country were 
by the general policy of the Government, 
sanctioned by Congress and the Presi- 
dent’s proclamation of August 16, 1861, 
so far modified that in such parts of the 
rebel States as were permanently occu- 
pied and controlled by the Union mili- 
tary forces, and where rebellion had 
ceased aud was no longer probable, the 
Government assumed to interfere no 
further with the rights of person and 
property of the enemythan should be 
required by necessary subjection to mili- 
tary government. But this immunity 
will extend only to those who were loyal, 
or who ceased to engage in aid or en- 
courage the rebellion. . 


The report recommends the passag 
of a bill extending the time to March 8, 
1875, for loyal citizens to present claims 
to the Commissioners of Claims for 
quartermasters’ and commissary sup- 
plies, and providing that said commis- 
sioners snall receive and report on the 
four classes of claims above enumerated, 
and upon such claims as may be referred 
to them by either house of Congress. 
The object of this is to have an investi- 
gation that will protect the Government 
as well as secure justice to claimants. 
It is proposed also to add two more to 
the number of commissioners, so as to 
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hasten the decision of claims, and thus| ment, which is daily being lost by death 
do justice to chimants, and to se-/and the failure of the memory of wit- 
cure the evidence to protect the Govern- | nesses, 


{To be concluded in the May number. ] 





CUTTING DOWN APPROPRIATIONS. 


Where shall the work begin ? This is 
the important question and the one that 
comes nearest home. Lach will en- 
deavor to drive the reduction as far from 
his own door as possible, and will flatter 
himself that such is the proper rule; 
and it might be a reasonably safe rule if 
all expenditures were equally meritori- 
ous and equally promotive of the general 
prosperity. But such is not the fact. 
Some expenditures can be dispensed 
with without materially affecting the 
progress of the Government or checking 
the enterprise of the people. Others are 
essential to both. What then isthe fair 
rule? Should not the reduction be so 
made as, if possible, to leave the indus- 
tries of the people and the flow of popu- 
lation impeded to the least possible ex- 
tent ? Should not such reduction be so 
made as to fall as nearly as possible upon 
the various sections and interests best 
able to bear them? For instance, if 
you are about to erect a military fortifi- 
cation which will be unproductive when 
completed, will neither aid nor stimu- 
late the general community and indus- 
tries in its vicjnity, nor add to the pro- 
ductive powers of the nation, can it 
not be dispensed with without reference 
to the State or section in which it is lo- 
cated? Not so with the improvement 
of a barbor ora navigable water line, for 
in this case the people would enjoy, Ist, 
the advantage of the circulation of 
money caused by the expenditure, and, 
2d, what is of more importance, the per- 
manent cheapening of the cost of the 
transfer and interchange of commercial 
property and agricultural products. 

Beyond the necessary current expend- 
itures of the various branches of the 
public service, the outgo should be for 
works of utility; especially should this 
beso when revenue and expenditure are 





as evenly balanced as at the present time. 
But to cut off expenditures which pro- 
mote production or lead directly to de- 
velopment is to deplete the revenue 
with disadvantage to both Government 
and people. 

Among the propositions for reduction 
said to be under consideration is that of 
the reduction of the mail service on 
many of the non-paying routes in the 
interior Territories and the Southwest- 
ern and Pacific States. To do this to 
any considerable extent will be a radical 
change of policy on the part of the Gov- 
ernment, the expediency of which may 
well be questioned. It has been the uni- 
form practice of the Government. to 
carry mail facilities beyond paying lo- 
calities, that there might be inducement 
to settle and improve the waste and 
sparsely peopled sections; this policy 
has kept up ready and constant commu- 
nication between the advance settle- 
ments and the older communities, and 
has in a large degree stimulated the rapid 
westward movement of population and 
aided the great development of the ag- 
ricultural and mineral resources of the 
distant States and Territories. If, after 
the occupation of California, the people 
in the territory beyond the Rocky moun- 
tains had been left to themselves and 
communication between them and the 
older States limited to compensating 
mail or other lines, we might now have 
to lament the establishment of an inde- 
pendent Pacific Republic. It is, how- 
ever, safe to say that no such danger 
menaces the country now, for it has 
been effectually provided against by ex- 
traordinary and non-remunerative .ex- 
penditures on the continental railways 
and other means of communication. 
But this danger successfully passed, can 
the nation, considering its financial con- 
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dition, afford to neglect any measure or 
abandon any policy which may induce 
the peopling of that region, and aid the 
development of the vast mineral re- 
sources found in the interior and Pacific 
sections, especially at this time, when 
every industrial and commercial inter- 
est demands a largely increased produc- 
tion of the precious metals? Shall the 
postal service in this time of need be dis- 
continued as a means of development ? 
And even if this policy must prevail, 
should not the older communities gen- 
erously bear their proportion of the re- 
duction ? If a semi-weekly stage line is 
sufficient for Oregon, is not a daily 
postal car line sufficient for New Eng- 
land? Shall the semi-daily and ex- 
pensive postal car service be continued 
for the East, in its frequency, out of 
funds saved by the withdrawal of facil- 
ities inthe West? These are questions 
of equity and policy which are at least 
worthy of consideration, not only in re- 
gard to the work of the Postal Depart- 
ment, but also as affecting many other 
proposed reductions and expenditures in 
the public service. 

That, in the present emergency re- 
ductions should be made in some of the 
various expenditures of Government 
there can be no reasonable doubt, but it 
is equally certain that, in making such 
reductions, care should be taken not to 
cripple the national revenues or discour- 
age the industrial enterprises of the 
people. 





Cost oF PUBLIC PRINTING.—<AS one 
item of the cost of the investigation 


into District affairs we would mention 
that the original reply sent by the 
Governor of the District to Congress, 
with copies of all contracts, vouch- 
ers, &c., was placed in the hands 
of the public printer, who employed 
sixty compositors for several days, 
doing twelve hours’ work per day to 
complete it as soon as possible. The 
volume thus printed contains nearly 600 
pages in small type, and the cost can 
not be less than $2,500. By the timethis 
investigation is brought to a close its 
bulk will equal, if not exceed, the noted 
Kuklux investigation reports, which 
filled thirteen volumes. 





GENERAL INTELLIGENCE.—We be- 
lieve the day is not far distant when 
the enlightened public opinion of the 
country will demand universal eduea- 
tion applicable to and enforced in every 
section of the Republic. Our perpe- 
tuity and safety as a Government de- 
pends on the intelligence of our people, 
The higher the standard of intelligence 
the safer and more permanent will be 
our institutions. In his Farewell Ad- 
dress Washington left us his views on 
the subject. He said: ‘*Promote, as 
an object of primary importance, institu- 
tions for the general diffusion of knowl- 
edge. In proportion as the structure of 
a government gives force to public opin- 
ion it is essential that public opinion 
should be enlightened.’? The party that 
follows this advice will not lack the 
earnest support of the people. 





— oe 

OLD MEN.—Thurlow Weed, in a re- 
cent number of the New York Tribune, 
gives a personal sketch of several old 
friends who have passed their one hun- 
dredth year. <A resident of Monroe 
county, Pennsylvania, George Labar, is 
112 years old. Mr. George Trivle, of 
Daleville, Pennsylvania, is the oldest 
landlord in the State, and is now, at the 
age of 109 years, proprietor of the hotel 
at Daleville. Captain Lahrbush, of New 
York, an intimate friend of Mr. Weed, is 
now in his 109th year, and as hale and 
hearty as a man at 60. He speaks the 
French, German, Dutch, Spanish, and 
Portuguese languages. 

— eo 

REVENUE ON DISTILLED SPIRITS.— 
Receipts of the Government from dis- 
tilled spirits for eleven years, from the 
fiscal year ending June 380, 1863, to the 
corresponding period of 1873, inclusive: 
Years. Receipts. 
MISES op ashi Ko estsinccena elas oeete $5,176,530 50 
80,329,149 53 
18,731,422 45 
83,268,171 82 
83.542,951 72 
18,655,630 90 
45,071,230 86 
55,606,094 15 
46,281,848 10 
49.475,516 36 
BBB soe zscsthereaes Ge soveee sesseeeee 52,095,505 02 


388,234,101 41 
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IS WASHINGTON CITY THE CAPITAL OF THE UNITED STATES, OR THE 
CAPITAL OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA ?—THE DUTY OF 
THE NATION TOWARD ITS CAPITAL. 





SPEECH 
HON. NORTON P. CHIPMAN, 
DIsTRICT ee 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, FEBRUARY 28, 1874. 
» 
_—_—— SD Se 


The House being in Committee of the Whole origin, growth, and progress of our civ- 
on the state of the Union, on the relations of ilization 

the District of Columbia to the General Gov- 1 . 

oy ena agg the duty of the nation toward PRELIMINARY HISTORY. 

Mr. CHIPMAN. Mr. Chairman, the| One of the first important questions 
difficulty which I have found in tracing | which challenged the attention of the 
the relations of the District of Columbia | Continental Congiess at the close of the 
to the General Government, and the em- | Revolution was the selection of a per- 
barrassment I have experienced in ascer- | manent seat of Government. Congress 
tertaining important facts upon that} was practically on wheels, and had held 
subject, have induced me_ to relieve its sessions at Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
others of the labor which I have been} York, Princeton, Annapolis, Trenton, 
forced to undertake by presenting a suc-|and New York city. The fathers saw 
cint history of these relations; and grow- | that the permanency of the capital would 
ing out of this subject I have found equal | have much to do with the permanency 
difficulty in determining precisely what | of the Government itself, and it became, 
has been done by the nation for its capi- | therefore, one of the first questions seri- 
tal in the way of improvements of streets, | ously considered. 
avenues, parks, reservations, and the} Whenin June, 1783, Congress, sitting 
like, and what has also been done by the | at Philadelphia, felt itself insulted by a 
local authorities. band of mutineers whom the State au- 
_It occurred to me that the great pub-| thorities could not quell, the subject of 
lic interest now being felt upon this sub- | possessing territory for a permanent seat 
ject would warrant a careful examina-| of Government, exclusively within Gov- 
tion into it, and that I might be able to|ernment ‘control, became a_ practical 
render the House some service in collat- | question, and continued to be discussed 
ing the essential facts; and I shall feel | until the adoption of the Constitution. 
amply repaid if [ shall be the means of} In October, 1784, after full debate, 
enlarging the vision of any member to-/ Congress, sitting at Trenton, passed an 
ward the national capital, or of enlight-| ordinance creating a commission, with 
ening a public sentiment which I believe | full power to lay out a district on the 
is ready to demand of Congress that the | Delaware river for the Federal city. 
Government shall no longer neglect. the| The ordinance and the debate form an 
pledges of the early fathers to build here | important link in the history of the lo- 








a metropolis which shall illustrate the! cation of the capital, and illustrate the 
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enlarged views thus early entertained, 
and which were subsequently carried 
out in the final location of the capital on 
the Potomac river. 

The location upon the Delaware 
seemed not satisfactory, and it was prob- 
ably owing to that cause that the com- 
missioners never entered upon their 
duties ; but the subject continued to at- 
tract public attention, and came before 
the Continental Congress in various 


orms, 

The debates which took place and the 
public sentiment which found expression 
in pamphlets and newspapers show that: 
few questions have excited greater in- 
terest or seem to have been regarded as 
fraught with greater importance to the 
country. 

Some of the ablest men of the time 
took part in the discussion, and treated 
the subject as one eminently worthy to 
arouse the patriotism of the people. 

Without suggesting the various con- 
siderations of climate. locality, &c., 
which led to the establishment at the 
present spot, I need only, for my present 
purpose, refer to one on whieh there was 
general agreement, namely, that the pre- 
sent and future good of the Republic de- 
manded that the location should be re- 
mote from any of the great cities then 
springing up. Lt was thought impolitic 
to attach iteven to the suburb of a com- 
mercial city, or that it should itself be- 
come one, and it was therefore resolved 
to found a new city with reference only 
to the convenience, safety, and glory of 
the nation. 

It was directly with reference to this 
fact that a provision was placed in the 
Constitution withdrawing from the 
States all legislative control over the dis- 
trict in which the eapital might be lo- 
cated, and placing it in the exclusive 
power of Congress. This exclusive con- 
trol was regarded as essential to bestow 
alignity and independence on the Gov- 
ernment. 

Upon this question Mr. Madison wrote 
inthe Federalist : 

Without it, not only the public authority 
might be insulted and its proceedings be inter- 
rupted with impunity, but a dependence of the 
members of the General Government on the 
State comprehending the seat of government, 
for proteetion in the exercise of their duty, 
might bring on the national councils an impu- 
tation of awe, or influence equally dishonora- 
ble to the Government, and dissatisfactory to 
the other members of the Confederacy. This 
consi teration has the more weight, as the 
gradnal accumulation of public improvements 
at the stationary residence of Government 


would be too great a public pledge to be leit in 
the hands of asingle State, and would create 
so many obstacles to a removal of the wovern 
ment as 3 i:] further to abridge its necessary 
independence. 


Bu twithout noticing further in this 





connecting the preliminary history, I as" 
sert that the history of the location of the 
capital, the declurations of its founders, the 
provisions of the deed of conveyance made 
y the proprietors of the soil, the cotem- 
poraneous acts, the plan of the city, and the 
legislation of Congress, show a distinct and 
unmistakable purpose on the part of the 
United States to build here a Federal city 
at Federal expense. I can not hope, in 
the limit which I am forced to place on 
myself on this occasion, to present more 
than a skeleton of the evidence estab- 
lishing this proposition. 


LOCATION OF THE CAPITAL. 


I have alluded to the debates upon the 
subject ‘as showing the importance at- 
tached to it. 

Mr. Scott said: 

The future tranquillity and well-being of thee 
United States depend as much on this as any 
question that ever had or could come before 
Conyzress. 

Fisher Ames remarked : 

That every principle of pride and honor, and 
even of patriotism, was involved in it. 

No Senator or Member treated the 
subject except as one of the profoundest 
importance; and this feeling must be 
considered when we come to notice 
what was ultimately done in relation to 
it. 

It must be remembered that our capi- 
tal city was located inthe midst of a 
virgin forest ; it was literally the crea- 
tion of the Government. No considera- 
tion was allowed to stand in the way of 
making it precisely what the Govern- 
ment desired it should be, and this pur- 
pose was reached after that calm delib- 
eration which characterized all the im- 
portant acts of the early fathers. 

There’ was involved in the very idea 
of building up a great political and non- 
commercial city, with the chief view of 
accommodating the necessities of the 
Government, the implied pledge that 
Government would take upon itself the 
burden of public improvements in that 
city. 

A city deprived of commerce and man- 
ufactures is deprived of the means of self- 
support. ‘The founders could not have 
been ignorant of the fact that to make 
the capital what they designed it to be 
was impossible, except under the foster- 
ing care of Government. 

A city without revenues could not 
provide those expensive means essential 
alike to health and comfort. . 

To build a great city, as was the evi- 
dent purpose of the founders this should 
be, without aid of the Government, and 
without local revenues, was an impossi- 
bility. No nation before had ever at- 
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tempted it, and it is absqlutely certain 
that ours never intended to do so. 

Turning to the Old World, we find that 
all the great cities have been either the 
creation of the State, or have been fos- 
tered and aided by the State, notwith- 
standing most of them have large com- 
merce, manufactures, and revenues. 

I will venture to say that since Wash- 
ington city became our capital the 
Government of France has expended not 
less than $200,009,000 upon the city of 
Paris. Under the first Napoleon over $20,- 
000.000 were expended on public works. 
Louis Philippe continued these liberal 
expenditures, while Louis Napoleon sur- 
passed all his predecessors in his zeal for 
embellishing their capital city. For the 
ten years following 1859 the expenditures 
for public works were limited to 18,000.- 
000 franes annually, of which the State 
paid 5,000,000. During all this period 
Paris has had a revenue greatly exceed- 
ing the expenditures both of Govern- 
ment and the city, and her citizens have 
not felt the burden of this great outlay, 
while the citizens of our capital, with a 
revenue but little more than sufficient 
to pay its ordinary municipal expenses, 
may be said to have done almost every- 
thing that has been accomplished so far 
toward the realization of its founders. 

The act for establishing a permanent 
seat of government was approved July 
16,1790. It authorized the President to 
appoint three commissioners, who should 
under his direction have power—. 

To purchase or accept such quantity of land 
* * * asthe President shalldeem proper 
for the use of the United States, and according to 
such plans as the President shall approve, and 
also to provide suitable buildings for the ac- 
commodation of Congress, the President, and 
for the public offices ot the Government of the 
United States, the same to be in rgadiness by 
the first Monday of December, 1800. 

The language, as well as its spirit, 
shows clearly that the city was founded 
for the use of the United States. Its 
plan was to be formed by the United 
States Commissioners and approved by 
the President. No interests were con- 
sulted except those of the United States, 
as we shall soon see. The plan of the 
city finally adopted was in keeping with 
the enlarged views of its founders, and 
in direct and absolute violation of every 
law which should govern in laying outa 
commercial or business city. 


DEED OF CONVEYANCE. 

The commissioners entered upon their 
duties with great zeal, while the watch- 
ful eye of President Washington was 
always upon them. 

The present limits of the city were 
fixed upon, and on the 29th of June, 
1791, the deed of conveyance by the 





original proprietors of the soil was exe- 
cuted. 

The deed was made upon certain 
special trusts, some of which I will no- 
tice as important in showing the purpose 
of the founders. The first one was : 

That all the said lands are hereby barg ined 
and sold, or such part thereof as may be thought 
necessary or proper,to be laid out, together with 
other lands within the said limits fora Federal 
city, with such streets, squares, and parcels 
and lots asthe President of the United States for 
the time being shall approve. 

Thus the proprietors parted with all 
the soil for the purpose of building here 
a Federal city, leaving it exclusively 
with the President to select from the 
whole whatever he might deem neces- 
sary or desirable for that purpose. No 
reservation was made in the deed for 
the benefit of the proprietors, other than 
that after the President had indicated 
all the streets, squares, parcels, and lets 
that he should deem proper for the use 
of the United States, there should be— 

A fair and equal division of the remaining 
lots, and the United States should pry for ics 
reservations and lotsat the rate of twenty-five 
pounds sterling per acre. 

The deed does not provide for the 
dedication of any public squares, streets, 
or avenues to the public use, but the 
absolute fee-simple vested in the United 
States, so that the Government could at 
any time close a street or occupy a pub- 
lic square for such purposes as it deemed 
proper. 

The question as to the scope of ‘the 
deed in this regard came up early in 
a dispute between the commissioners 
and the proprietors. The latter thought 
that the United States had the right 
only to use thé streets as publie high- 
ways, and not to alienate them or divert 
them to other uses. 

Attorney Generals Lee, Breckinridge, 
Wirt, and Cushing advised that the 
United States had the fee-simple title to 
the streets, and avenues, and reserva- 
tions, and it was so held in the case of 
Van Ness et ux vs. The City of Wash- 
ington. (4 Peters, 232.) 

Of this grant the Supreme Court says: 

The grants were made for the foundation of 
a Federal city, and the public faith was neces. 
sarily pledged when the grants were accep.ed 
to found such a city. 

Again: 

‘Congress must forever have an interest to 
protect and aid the city. 

The city was designed to last in per- 
petuity—Capitoli immobile saxum. 

No imperial government ever pos- 
sessed greater powers over the soil thun 
was conveyed in this deed. 

This absolute control is further seen 
in the following clause of the deed, which 
I will notice: 
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But the said conveyance to the said grantor— 

The Government was to reconvey to 
the grantor what it did not require— 
his heirs or assigns, as well as the conveyarce 
and purchase, shall be on and subject to such 
terms and conditions as shall be thought reason- 
able by the President jor the time being. for regu- 
lating the materialsand manner of the buildings 
and improvements on the lots generally in the 
said city, or any particular streets, or parts 
thereof, for common convenience, safety, and 
order. 

Here we have the very construction of 
the houses and the improvements gene- 
rally subject to the exclusive will of the 
President. 

Can there be any doubt that the pur- 
pose of the Government in making this 
deed was to leave the purchasers of pri- 
vate lots and the proprietors no judg- 
ment on, or participation in, the direc- 
tion of the plan of the city, or its control 
after being planned ? 

There was a handful of people here at 
the time, a few families composing the 
proprietors of the soil, that were desirous 
of retaining their present buildings and 
grounds, and the little graveyard which 
they had'set apart for the home of their 
dead, but these were not so sacred as to 
stand in the way of establishing just 
such a city and upon just such a plan as 
the President and his commissioners, 
acting under authority of Congress, 
should devise ; and it was therefore pro- 
vided that ‘*in case the arrangement of 
the streets, lots, and the like will con- 
veniently admit of it,” the grantors shall 
retain their buildings and graveyard by 
paying at the rate of ‘‘twelve pounds 
ten shillings per acre for the land so 
retained.’’ 

The private owners of lots did not 
complain then, nor do they now, that 
the, Government possessed itself thus 
absolutely of every interest of the city; 
for if the original idea had been consist- 
ently carried out, Washington would be 
to-day the finest metropolis in the world. 
But what the citizens from the first have 
had reason to complain of, and what 
they now complain of, is, that’ while the 
Government has in many ways acknowl- 
edged its obligations to build here a great 
Federal city at Federal expense, it has 
practically thrown almost the whole bur- 


den upon private property, as I shall | “ty 


hereafter show. 
PLAN OF THE CITY. 

The first record evidence of arrange- 
ments made for laying out the city of 
Washington that I have found is a let- 
ter of General Washington, dated March 
11, 1791. In a subsequent letter, of 


April 30, the same year, he speaks of it 
as the ** Federal city,” but in a letter of 
the commissioners, dated September 9, 














1791, they informed the architect, Major 
L’Enfant, that they had agreed to call 
the Federal district the ‘* Territory of 
Columbia,”? and the Federal city the 
** city of Washington.”’ 

L’Enfant was a French officer who 
sought service here during the Revolu- 
tion. Having attracted the attention of 
General Washington he served near his 
person ; but it was probably through the 
influence of Mr. Jetferson that he was 
selected as the architect to plan the 
future Federal city. Mr. Jefferson, who 
took great interest in the plan, mentions 
in a letter to Washington that he had 
furnished L’Enfant with large and accu- 
rate maps of all the principal cities of 
the continent. 

To this French officer are we indebted 
for the general idea ultimately adopted 
in the plan, although the one adopted 
finally and reported to Congress, en- 
graved, and circulated through Europe, 
was prepared by Major Ellicott. 

This plan, as agreed upon, was sub- 
mitted to Congress in the following mes- 
sage, December 138, 1791: 


I place before you a plan of the city that has 
been laid out within the district of ten miles 
square, which was fixed upon as the perma- 
nent seat of the Government. 

G. WASHINGTON. 


UNITED STATES, December 13, 1791. 

If members will take the trouble to 
examine this plan, now on file in the 
oflice of Public Buildings and Grounds, 
all doubt will disappear as to the fact 
that the Government intended this city 
to be developed and improved at Gov- 
ernment expense. 

The.evidences of the intention of the 
Government to muke this a great city at 
Government expense are everywhere ap- 
parent. Standing at the site of the Capi- 
tol builditg as the center, we have this 
immense area divided by wide streets 
crossing each other at a right angles, 
while radiating to every point of the 
compass, and in remote parts of the city 
crossing diagonally the rectangular 
streets, are broad, magnificent avenues, 
with many reserved sites for public 
buildings, and seventeen Jarge reserva- 
tions for parks, or for Government use, 
dotting the plan in all parts of the 


Of these, varying in width from ninety 
to one hundred and sixty feet, there are 
one hundred and ninety-five miles of 
streets and sixty-five miles of avenues ; 
the area thus appropriated to thorough- 
fares being more than all the area of the 
reservations and building lots together. 

No one looking at the plan would con- 
clude that convenience and economy for 
transacting business, which are the first 
cousiderations in laying out commercial 
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cities, for a moment entered into the 
minds of the founders of this great city. 
That gentlemen may see by compari- 
son of street areas in otlier cities how 
far Washington excels them all in its 
“magnificent distances,’”’ I give in this 
connection. the following table : 


RATIO OF ARBAS OF CERTAIN CITIES. 





Per cent. 
|. 2 SNBOSSRUBSOOSC LOCO UDG. Oo uccacenenogs .. 25.08 
Vienna . 35.08 
BUPAGOIDIIG, 6:5 0:0 5:0c0ceesvedecesccacewsseves 29.08 
BEE 605065500 sdecbsrdeneoweseesgcnas ences -. 26.04 
SE iairis ccctinacessrebaahe sis weusieeccieonewe se 26.02 
DI OE oven icccgsweseees vcs Pe AS ota ney 85.03 
OO yo ccid sclev eben datbice syseieciva's sues. 54.05 


From this table it will be seen that 
Paris. thought by many to be the most 
beautiful city of Europe, notwithstand- 
ing its grand boulevards, and its Champs 
Elysées, has less than one-half the street 
area of Washington city. The greater 
part of the business streets of Paris are, 
for the convenience of business, made 
narrow, while their avenues and boule- 
vards are broad and beautiful ; but here 
there is not a street less than double the 
width of Broadway, New York. 

That Government ever could have de- 
signed to tax private property in this 
city for the entire improvement of these 
streets and avenues is to the last degree 
absurd. 

Mr. Wirt, Attorney General, in speak- 
ing of this plan of the city, said : 

I consider sales made under the public exhi- 
bition of this plan as amounting to a contract 
between the public and the individual pur- 
chasers, from which it would be unwarranta- 
bie to depart. 

If the honor of the nation was pledged 
in this plan, when Congress authorized 
it to be engraved and sent to the leading 
cities of Europe, how much more was 
the honor of the nation pledged that the 
proceeds of lots should be used to im- 
prove the city, as well as that the burden 
and responsibility of this improvement 
should fall upon Government. 

Every purchaser of Government lots— 
and Government owned half of all—aned 
every Original owner had the right to as- 
sume that Government was pledged not 
only to the plan. but, back of this, to 
carry Out its promises that this should be 
a Federal city, under Federal protection, 
and sustained and improved at Federal 
expense. 

The grandeur of this plan, and the 
magnificent intention of its makers, may 
further be seen by hoticing some of the 
features embraced in it. 

I shall here give the explanations, 
observations, and references to be found 
upon the original plan prepared by Major 
L’Enfant, which is now hanging in the 
office of General Babcock ; the only one 
in existence, much marred, and scarcely 


distinguishable in many of its features. 
I do this as furnishing one of the highest 
evidences of the purposes of the original 
founders, and as giving information 
which is probably unknown to a large 
number of members. 

OBSERVATIONS EXPLANATORY OF THE PLAN. 


First. The positions for the different grand 
edifices, and tor the several grand squares, or 
areas of different shapes, as they are laid 
down, were first determined on the most ad- 
vantageous ground, commanding the most ex- 
tensive prospect, and the better susceptible of 
such improvements as the various intents of 
the several objects may require. 

Secondly, Lines or avenues of direet com- 

munication have been devised to connect the 
separate and most distant objects with the 
principal, and to preserve through the wholea 
reciprocity of sight at the same time. Atten- 
tion has been paid to the vassing of those lead- 
ing avenues over the most favorable ground 
for prospect and convenience. 
Thirdly. North and south lines, intersected 
by others running due east and west, make 
the distribution of the city into streets, 
squares, &c., and those lines have been so 
combined as to weet at certain given points 
W th those divergent avenues, so as to form on 
te spaces first determined the different 
-quares or areas, which are all proportioned in 
magnitude to the number of avenues leading 
to them. 





BREADTH OF STREETS. 
Every grand transverse avenue, and every 
principal divergent one, such as the communi- 
cation from the President’s House to the Con- 
gress House, &c., are one hundred and sixty 
feet in breadth, and thus divided: 


$$ 
i 


Ten feet of pavement on each side.......... 
Thirty feet of gravel walk, planted with 
trees on each side 
Eighty feet in the middle forcarriage way. +0 
160 

The other streets are of the following dimen- 


sions, to wit: 
Feet. 


130 





L’Enfant then informs us how these 
lines were drawn. I quote again: 

In order toexecute theabove plan, Mr. Elli- 
ott drew a true meridional line by celestial ob- 
servation, which passes through the area in- 
tended for the Congress House. This line is 
crossed by another line due east and west, 
whick passes through the same area. These 
lines were accurately measured and made the 
basis on which the whoie plan was executed, 
He ran ail the sines by a transit instrument, 
and determined the acute angles by actual 
Measurement, and left nothing to the uncer- 
tainty of the compass. 

I quote again, as showing the grandeur 
of the idea: 

REFERENCES, 

A. The equestrian figure of George Wash- 
ington: a monument voted in 1783 by the late 
Continental Congress. 

This is the site now occupied by the 
unfinished Washington Monument. 

B. A historic column, also intended for a 
mile or itinerary column, from whose station 
(a mile from the Federal House) all distances 
of plaees through the continent are to be cal- 
culated. 
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This spot is now whatis known as Lin- 
coln Square, near the terminus of East 
Capitol street. 

C. A naval itinerary column, proposed to be 
erected to celebrate the first rise of the Navy, 
and to stand a ready monument to consecrate 
its progress and achievements, 

This spot is near the steamboat land- 
ing, at the foot of Seventh street. 

D. This church is intended for national pur- 
poses, such as public prayer, thanksgivings, 
funeral o:ations, &c., and assigned to the spe- 
cial use of no particular sect, or denomina- 
tion, but equally open to all, It will be like- 
wise a proper shelter for such monuments as 
were voted by the late Continental Congress 
for those heroes who fell in the cause of lib- 
erty, and for such others as may hereafter be 
decreed by the voice of a grateful nation. 

This was to have been our ** Westmin- 
ster Abbey,”’ and its site is now occupied 
by the Patent Office, while the heroes 
and sages whose memory was to have 
been perpetuated in this monumental 
church lie in unknown graves, unwilling 
to be mentioned in connection with 
their country’s history, so long as t.e 
monument of their leader remains wn 
unfinisned, forgotten, and broken col- 
umn. 

E. Five grand fountains intended with a 
constant spout of water. 

N. B. There are within the limits of the city 
above twenty-five good springs of excellent 
water, abundantly supplied in thedryest season 
of the year. 

These fountains were to have been 
located: one on Pennsylvania avenue 
between Twentieth and Twenty-second 
streets west; another on New York 
avenue between Twelfth and Thirteenth 
streets ; another on Pennsylvania ave- 
nue and Ninth street ; one on New Jer- 
sey avenue and G street southwest; an- 
other on Maryland avenue and Eighth 
street northeast. 

F. Grand cascade formed by the water from 
the source of the Tiber. 

This was at the base of the Capitol. 

G. Public walk, being a square of twelve 
hundred feet, through which carriages may 
ascend to the upper square of the Federal 
House. 

This is what is now known as the Mall. 

H. Grand avenue, four hundred feet in 
breadth and about a mile in length, bordered 
with gardens, ending in aslope from the houses 
on each side. Thisavenue leads to the Monu- 
nr A, and connects the Congress garden 
wit 

J. The President’s Park, and the 

K. Well-improved field. being a part of the 
walk from the President’s House, of about 
eighteen hundred feet in breadth and of three- 
fourths of a mile in length. Every lot deep- 
colored red, with green plats, designates some 
of the situations which command the most 
agreeable prospects, and which are the best 
calculated for spacious houses and gardens, 
such 2s may accommodate foreign minis- 
ters, &c. E 

All this ground is familiar to gentle- 
man of the House. Most of it is occu- 
pied tor business purposes instead of the 











spacious dwellings which L’Enfant in- 
vited. 


L. Around the square, (Capitol Square, ) and 
all along. 

M. The avenues from the two bridges to the 
Federal House, the pavement on each side will 
pass under an arched way, under whose cover 
shops will be most conveniently an] agreeably 
situated. This street isone hundred and sixty 
feet in breadth, and a mile long. 


He refers here to Pennsylvania avenue 
east and East Capitol street, and here 
we have the only suggestion that the 
idea of business being transacted in 
Washington ever entered into the mind 
of the architect, and he places the shops, 
as they are found in some European 
towns, under arcades. 

I must remind gentlemen that these 
are not wild, visionary notions of the 
French architect which were finally dis- 
carded and reduced to plain, practical 
business notions, such as weuld govern 
in laying off a commercial town ; but 
they are ideas which were ultimately 
crystallized in the shape of legislation 
and formed a part of the plighted faith 
of the nation with regard to its metro- 
polis. 

But in this very interesting piece of 
history, connected with this subject, I 
must abstract from this original, and to 
most persons inaccessible, plan some 
further observations which are recorded 
upon it, and which form a part of this 
important history. The architect fur- 
ther says: 


The squares colored yellow, being fifteen in 
number, are proposed to be divided among the 
several States in the Union for each of them to 
improve, or subscribe a sum additional to the 
value of the land for that purpose, and the im- 
provements around the squares to be com- 
plete in a limited time. 

Tho center of each square will admit of 
statues, columns, obelisks, er any other orna- 
ments such as the different States may choose 
to erect, to perpetuate not only the memory 
of such individuals whose counsels or military 
achievements were conspicuous in giving lib- 
erty and independence to this country, but 
also those whose usefulness hath rendered 
them worthy of general imitation to invite the 
youth of succeeding generations to tread in 
the paths of those sages or heroes whom their 
country has thought proper to celebrate. 

The situation of these squares is such that 
they are the most advantageously and recipro- 
cally seen from each other, and as equally dis- 
tributed over the whole city district, aud con- 
nected by spacious avenues around the grand 
Federal improvements, and as contiguous to 
them, and at the same time as equally distant 
from each other as circumstances would ad- 
mit. The settlements around these squares 
must soon become connecteii,. 

The figures colored red are intended for the 
use of all religious denominations, on which 
they are to erect places of worship, and are 
proposed to be allowed them in the manner: s 
those colored yellow to the different States in 
the Unio:, but no burying-grounds will be ad- 
mitted within the limits of the city, an appro- 
priation being intended for that purpose with- 
out. 

N. B.—There is a number of squares or areas 
unappropriated, und in situations proper for 
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colleges, academies, and of which every. so- 
ciety whose object is national may be accom- 
modated. 

What a humiliating spectacle,’ Mr. 
Chairman, it must have been to those 
heroes and sages who had passed away 
from this scene, leaving these grand in- 
tentions to be carried out by posterity. 
to look down upon this Government and 
behold it selling at public auction for 
gain the very squares and plats of ground 
that had been thus sacredly dedicated! 

But [ shall make but one further ex- 
tract from this interesting and rare old 
plan, which is as follows: 

This mode of taking possession of and im- 
proving the whole district at first must leave 
to posterity a grand idea of the patriotic inter- 
est which promoted it. 

What higher evidence could be placed 
before the committee in support of the 
proposition which I am now endeavor- 
ing to establish ? ‘é 

Patriotic pride could not resist the 
temptation to remind us that the work 
which our fathers entered upon was to 
be handed down as an evidence of the 
great interest in the future of their 
country which filled their hearts. Here 
is the highest declaration of the purp6se 
to take possession of and improve at 
once asa unit this grand Federal capi- 
tal, and to leave to posterity in this plan 
and in this work ‘a grand idea of the 
patriotic interest which promoted it.’’ 

But I must not longer dwell upon this 
old plan, the very atmosphere and sur- 
roundings of which are redolent with 
the touch of Washington, and every line 
and tracing upon which is sacred. 

The emotions that must have filled 
the hearts of the fathers as they saw 
laid out here a city which in the vision 
of the future was to illustrate at once the 
power, grandeur, and glory of the na- 
tion may well be recalled by us at this 
moment. 

When, in November, 1800, Congress 
assembled here for the first time, Presi- 
dent Adams said : 


I congratulate the people of the United States 
on the as-embling of Congress at the perma- 
nent seat of their Government, and I congratu- 
late you, gentlemen, upon the prospect of a 
residence not to be changed. ., * * * 

May this Territory be the residence of virtue 
and happiness; in this city may that piety, 
fraught with wisdom and magnanimity, that 
constancy and self-government whichadorned 
the great character whose name it beara, be 
forever held in veneration. Hereand through- 
out our country may simple manners, pure 
morals, and true religion flourish forever. 

Itis for you. gentlemen, to consider whether 
the local powers of the District of Columbia, 
vested by the Constitution in the Congress of 
the United States, shall be immediately exer- 
cised. If, in your opinion, this important trust 
ought now to be executed, you can not fal, 
while performing it, to take into view the probable 
situation of the Yerritory, for the happiness of 


which you are about to provide. You will cunsider 





it the capital of a great nation, advancing with 
inexhuustible rapidity in arts, commerce, in, 
wealth, and in population, and_ possessing 
within itse f those energies and resources 
which, if not thrown away or lamentably mis- 
directed, will secure to it a loug course of 
prosperity and self-government. 

That Mr. Adams, and all who were 
working with him to place the Govern- 
ment on lasting foundations, regarded 
this capital city as the ‘‘only child of the 
Union.”? whose ultimate greatness and 
grandeur were to depend solely upon 
the Government, there can be no doubt. 

Later in laying the corner-stone of the 
Capitol extension, the spirit of the great 
and good men of the past seized upon 
Daniel Webster, who upon that interest- 
ing occasion said : 

Fellow-citizens, what contemplations are 
awakened in our minds as we assemble here to 
re-e acta scene like that performed by Wash- 
ington. Methinks I see his venerabie form 
now before mv, as presented in the glorious 
statue by Houcion, now inthe capitol of Vir- 
ginia. Heis dignified and zrave, but concern 
and anxiety scem to soften the lineaments of 
his countenance. , 

The Government over which he presides is 
yet in the crisisof experiment. Not free from 
troubles at home, he sees the worid in commo- 
tion and in armsallaround him. He sees that 
imposing foreign powers are half disposed to 
try the strength of the recently established 
American Government. We perceive that 
mighty thoughts, mingled with fears as well 
as hopes, are struggling with him. He heads 
a short procession over these then naked fields, 
he crosses yonder stream on a fallen tree, he 
ascends to the top of this ®min- nce, whose 
original oaks of the forest stand as thick 
around him asif the spot had been dedicated 
to Druidical worship. And here he performs 
the appointed duty of the day. 


But let me advance in the argument. 

COTEMPORANEOUS ACTS AND VIEWS. 

I am endeavoring. Mr. Chairman, to 
show to the committee that but one pur- 
pose animated the founders of the capi- 
tal, which was to make it a magnificent 
metropolis at the Federal expense. In 
the overwhelming array of facts and cir- 
cumstances clearly establishing this 
proposition, I shall next present some 
cotemporaneous acts and expressions 
of those most prominent in carrying out 
the wishes of Congress. 

In March, 1791, Washington, in a let- 
ter to Mr. Jefferson, written from 
Mount Vernon, felicitated himself upon 
having reconciled the contending inter- 
ests of land-owners, and of “uniting 
them in such an agreement as permits 
the public purposes to be carried into ef- 
fect on an extensive and proper scale.” 

In his reply, Mr. Jefferson declares the 
acquisitions to be ‘‘really noble,” and 
adds, “I think very liberal reserves 
should be made for the public.”’ 

Again, writing to the commissioners 
of the city of Washington, he says: 

When you are in the situation to begin open, 
ing the avenues, it is presumed those which. 
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will be more immediately useful will be first 
cleared. 

While executing the wishes of Con- 
gress with regard to the capital, the 
President found it necessary to make a 
loan from the State of Maryland. His 
correspondence shows how deeply inter- 
ested he was, and what anxious solici- 
tude he felt for the growth and prosperity 
of the city ; and his entire intercourse 
with the commissioners exhibits a fra- 
ternal feeling toward this child of the 
Union utterly inconsistent with any idea 
that it was to be built by private citizens. 





Washington did not, however, live to 
witness the fulfillment of his wishes. He 
died on the 14th of December, 1799, 
nearly a year before the Government 0c- 
cupied the capital he had contributed so 


much to found. 

I have already called attention to! 
President Adams’ opening speech to) 
Congress on its assembling in Washing- | 
ton, in which he spoke of this city as the 
capital of a great nation, for the happi- 
ness of which Congress was to provide. 

The Senate replied : 

We mect you, sir, and the ether branch of 
the National Legislature, in the city which is 
honored by the name of our Jate heroand sage, 
the illustrious Washington, with sensationsand 
emotions which exceed our power of deserip- 
tion. * * * * Great indeed would have 
been our gratification if his sum of earthly 
happiness had been completed by seeing the | 
Government thus peaceably convened at this 
place. * * * The question whether the 
legal pede over the District. of Columbia, 
vested by the Constitution in the Congress of 
the United States, shall be immediately exer- 
cised is of great importance, and in deliberat- 
ing upon it we shall naturally be led to weigh 
the attending circumstances and every proia- 
ble consequence of the measures which may 
be proposed. 

The House replied : 

A consideration of those powers which have 
been vested in Congress over the District of 
Columbia will not escape our attention, ror | 
shall we forget that in exercising these powers | 
a regard must be had to those events which 
will necessarily attend the capital of America. 

But, without extending these cotem- 
poraneous expressions, allow me to read 
an extract from an article in the Phila- 
delphia Herald of the 4th of January, 
1795. This article is a general review of | 
the plan of the city, and commences as 
follows : 

To founda city in the centre of the United 
States, forthe purpose of making it a deposi- 
tory of the acts of the Union and the sanctu- 
ary of the laws which must one day rule all 
North America, is a grand and comprehensive 
idea, which hasalready become with propriety | 
the object of public respect. In reflecting on | 
the importance of the Union, and on the ad. | 
vantages which it secures to all the inhabitants | 

| 








of the United States collectively or to individ- 
uals, where is there an American who does not | 
‘pee, inthe establishment of a Federal town, a) 
natural means for confirming forever that val- | 
table connection to which vhe nation is in- | 
-debted for liberaiion fromthe British yoke? | 
@Mhe Federal city, situated in the center of the | 


United States, is a temple erected to liberty, 
and toward this edifice will the wishes and ex. 
pectations of all true friends. of every coun. 
try, be necessarily directed. The cityof Wash- 
ington, considered under such important ‘points 
of view, could not be calculated on a small scale. 
Its extent, the disposition of its avenues and pub- 
lic squares, should all correspond with the mag- 
nitude of the object for which it was intended ; 
and we need only cast our eyes upon the situation 
and plun of the city to recognize in them the com- 
prehensive genius of the President, to whom the 
direction of the business has been committed by 
Congress. 

Here, I think, Mr. Chairman, is the 
absolute proof of my proposition, that co- 
temporaneously with the location of the 
seat of Government it was the well-un- 
derstood purpose of its founders to es- 
tablish a city which was to be national, 
and in whose growth and prosperity the 
whole country was to take an interest. 

This city was to be a grand civic mon- 
ument—the one spot into which were to 
be gathered the treasures of succeeding 
ages and whatever might tend to 
strengthen the Union and combine in 
one patriotic bond the whole people of 
the nation. 


LEGISLATION OF CONGRESS. 


Prior to June 1, 1802, the government 
of the city was in a board of commis- 
sioners, created by the act of the 16th of 
July, 1790; but on May 1, 1802, an act 
passed abolishing the office of commis- 
sioners and providing that the affairs of 
the city should be thereafter under the 
direction of a superintendent to be ap- 
pointed by the President. 

The improvements of the city were 
made directly by the United States, and 
to aid in this a city fund was started 
from the proceeds of the sale of lots by 
the United States, which it was thought 
at the time would, by judicious manage- 
ment, go far toward the development of 
the magnificent intentions of the found- 


jers. And the act to which 1 have just 


alluded directed a sale of lots to re-en- 
force this city fund. 

President Jefferson, January 11, 1802, 
in a message to Congress, says : 

If indulgence for the funds can be admitted, 
these lots will probably form a reserve of great 
and permanent value, 

He further says : 

That if the sale is forced for the payment of 
Government loans he fears the whole property 
wil be sacrificed, and the residuary interest of 
the city entirely lost. 

I understand this residuary interest 
to be none other than a right to the 
proceeds of the sale of lots for the pur- 
pose of improving the city. 

The act of March 3, 18038, fixes the sal- 
ary of the Superintendent and of the 
Surveyor of the city, and makes appro- 
priation for the expenses of their offices 
to be paid out of the city funds; but 
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these funds, as we have seen, arose from 
the proceeds of lots belonging to the 
United States. This same act appro- 
priates from the Treasury of the United 
States $50,000, among other things, ‘‘for 
keeping in repair the highway between 
the Capitol and other.public buildings.’’ 

Up to this time the government of the 
city, in all its details, was directly by 
legislation of Congress. It was found, 
however, that the growing wants of this 
young city would require certain local 
municipal Jegislation, which it would 
be inconvenient always to be obliged to 
apply to Congress for, and the inhabit- 
ants were given a charter of incorpora- 
tion. The Mayor was appointed by the 
President and the Council elected by 
the free white male tax-payers. The 
usual powers were conferred, except, 
however, that no authority was extended 
over the streets and avenues other than 
that the corporation was permitted ‘‘to 
keep them in repair, agreeably to the 
plan of the said city.”” This charter ex- 
pired two years after its creation, and 
was renewed from time to time until 
March 5, 1820, when a charter of more 
extended powers was granted. Mean- 
while the interests of the United States 
passed into the control of an officer 
known as the Commissioner of Public 
Buildings and Grounds—now the en- 
gineer in charge of public buildings and 
grounds. 

Gradually, as the city increased in 
population and the Government became 
absorbed in the consideration of great 
national questions, and largely owing 
also to attempts to revive the question 
of removal of the capital, Congress 
seemed to have drifted away from its 
early policy, and left the question of 
local improvements entirely to the citi- 
zens. Ido not find that between 1807 
and 1823 the Government had expended 
asingle dollar upon the improvements 
of the streets. The fund arising from 
the sale of lots, instead of being used for 
the improvement of the city, was almost 
entirely devoted to the erection of pub- 
lic buildings. 

The revenues of Government in that 
day were small, and Congress probably 
found itself compelled to divert the im- 
provement fund, throwing the burden 
upon private property. or leaving the 
realization of the early intentions as to 
the capital to be worked out by pos- 
terity. 

That by these acts of incorporation 
permission was given the citizens to 
carry out the great work which the Gov- 
ernment was itself obliged by every con- 
sideration of honor to do is no answer 
to the argument. If the Government, 

















when poer, could not do this work or 
encourage the citizens to do it, now, 
that the Government has grown power- 
ful and rich and amply able to remove 
the burden to its own shoulders, I insist 
that the obligation is even stronger to 
do-so. But I was noticing the legisla- 
tion as tending to establish my proposi- 
tion; and, although the Government has 
stood by and seen the private property 
of this District taxed almost to confis- 
cation in the effort to make the city 
what its founders designed it should be 
and has scarcely lent a helping hand, 
still its legislation nowhere denies its 
obligations, but, on the contrary, when- 
ever any has been passed it has been in 
recognition of the theory I am endeav- 
oring to establish. 

In the charter of 1820 the Commis- 
sioner of Public Buildings is directed— 

To reimburse to the said corporation a just 
proportion of any expense which may here- 
after be incurred in laying open, paving, or 
otherwise improving any of the streets or ave- 
nues in front of, &c., any of the publie squares 
or reservations, * * out of any moneys 
arising from the sale of lots in the city of 
Washington belonging to the United States. 

A similar provision was in the act of 
May, 1826, and the act of 1848, and there 

yas in this last act a still stronger rec- 
ognition of the duty of the Government. 
The twelfth section provides that the 
Commissioner of Public Buildings shall— 

From time to time cause to be opened and 
improved such avenues and streets, or parts 
or por:ions thereof, as the President of the 
United Statesshall deem necessary for the pub- 
lic convenience, und he shall defray the ex- 
penses thereof out of any money arising, or 
which shall have arisen, from the sale of lots 
in the city of Washington belonging, or which 
may have belonged, to the Un.ted States, 

The act also directs the Commissioner 
to keep in repair certain pavements, gut- 
ters, footways, &c., around the public 
squares, reservations, and other prop- 
erty of the Government. Here we have 
a full recognition of the obligations of 
Government, but unfortunately the fund 
mentioned had disappeared, mainly on 
the public buildings, and by the improvi- 
dent disposition of the lots had dimin- 
ished by millions of dollars, so that prac- 
tically this liberal provision of Congress 
did little toward its object. 

In this review let me return a moment 
to the action of the Twenty-third Con- 
gress. 

The city had made such efforts to im- 
prove its condition and do the work 
which the Government had assumed in 
the beginning that it had incurred an 
indebtedness of nearly $2,000,000. Its 
resources had become so exhausted and 
its burden so great that it was com- 
pelled to appeal to Congress for aid. Its 
Holland creditors were threatening to 
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foreclose on the property, and, as was 
said in the debates in the Senate on the 
subject by one of the Senators, *‘the capi- 
tal of the nation was about to be sold 
out to the Dutch.’ Up to this time the 
total expenditures of the Government 
for the improvement of the streets was 
$208,925 674, all of which, with the ex- 
ception of about $10,000, was for the im- 
provement of Pennsylvania avenue and 
the streets immediately around and ad- 
joining the Capitol and President’s 
Square. Throughout the whole city the 
Government had expended, with this ex- 
ception, for its improvement, up to De- 
cember, 1884, only about $10,000, while 
it had received from the sale of lots 
about $750,000. The neglect of Govern- 
ment to carry out its plighted faith, and 
the extraordinary efforts of the city to 
discharge the obligations of Govern- 
ment, attracted the attention of Con- 
gress at that time, and the subject was 
thoroughly examined and reported upon 
to the Senate February 2, 1835. 

The report of the committee, Mr. 
Southard, chairman, goes quite fully 
into the relations existing between the 
capital and the Government. 

As Congress sanctioned the report of 
the committee in the highest possible 
form, by coming to the relief of the city, 
the positions assumed by Mr. Southard 
may be regarded as giving the legislative 
expression of the Congress of that day, 
and we may well consider what some of 
these views were. Mr. Southard says 


that in improving the streets the city au- | 


thorities “have been misled into expen- 
ditures which did not properly belong 
to them,” although,’? he adds, “the 
views by which they were governed 
were of a-liberal and public-spirited char- 
acter.” He refers to the unusual magni- 
tude and extent of the city; the great 
width of the avenues and streets; the 
creation of the city in that short space 
of time, and the pressure for public im- 
provements being sudden ; that the pop-~ 
ulation is but twenty thousand, more 
than half of which are people of color 
and temporary residents, contributing 
nothing to the city revenue ; that, in ad- 
dition to the large expenditures made 
from the city treasury for improvement 
of streets, the citizens have been com- 
pelled to create their market-houses, in- 
firmaries, water privileges, lamps, fire- 
engines and houses, and pay their police, 
and the like expeuses, and adds: 

The committee are of the opinion that the 
Government was bound by every principle of 
equal right and justice to pay a proportion of 
the expenses incurred upon this subject equal 
to the amonnt of property Which it held, and 


which was to be increased in value and bene- 
fited by it, and this would have been greatly 








more than one-half. If the streets are its 
property, and to be regarded as altogether 
under its control, it is not easy to perceive 
why it should call upon or permit others to 
keep that property in order; und if the streets 
are to be regarded as for the joint convenience 
of the Government and the inhabitants, the 
expenses of maintaining them should be joint, 
and in proportion to their respective interests; 
aud that the early action of the Government 
was in conformity to this principle. 

The committee notice also that the 
immense property of the Government, 
which has been equally benefited by im- 
provement, has been at all times free 
from taxation, while the property of in- 
dividuals adjoining it has been subject 
thereto ; that in several States of the 
Union where the Government holds 
landed estate it has paid taxes upon it, 
and those taxes have been expended for 
the ordinary municipal purposes of the 
place where the same is situated. The 
hardship to private property-holders in 
exemption of Government property from 
taxation is strikingly illustrated when 
we remember that the Government has 
been the owner of lots held for sale ever 
since the capital was located here, and 
yet these lots, not reserved for public 
use, but held’ by the Government for 
speculation, have paid no taxes. The 
committee conclude their report as fol- 
lows : 

Inthe investigation of the subject committed 
to them, and of the relief to be proposed, the 
committee have been unable to separate the 
interests of the District from the interests of 
the United States, They regard it as the child 
of the Union, as the creation of the Union for 
iis own purposes: that the design of the Con- 
stitution and its founders was to create a resi- 
dence for the Government, where they should 
have absolute xpd unlimited control, which 
should be regula‘ed and governed by them 
without the interference of partial interestsin 
the States—which should be built up and sus- 
tained by their author ty and resources, not 
dependent upon the will or resources of any 
State or local interest. 

If this had not been the design, a temporary 
or permanent seat of government would have 
been selected in some pepulous city, or some 
Territory, subject to State jurisdi ‘tion ; and, 
if this was the design, it is noteasy to compre- 
hend eitberthe principle which would prevent 
the Government from a liberal appropriation 
of the national resources toaccomplish the 
object, vr the policy which could confine the, 
city to the means possessed by the inhabitants 
for its improvement. 

This report is important in many par- 
ticulars, but more than all in this one, 
to wit: that it forms the connecting 
link between the present period and the 
Revolutionary period. and embodies at 
once the record evidence as well as the 
tradition and common understanding 
and belief of the founders of the Repub- 
lic and those who immediately succeeded 
them. I believe that upon this evidence 


any court would convict the United 
States of a palpable and gross violation 
of its original purpose in founding this 
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capital city; and the subsequent Con- 
gressional history as touching this sub- 
ject confirms the fact, that while in 
theory this principle has always been 
acknowledged, in practice it has been 
almost entirely ignored. Butan exami- 
nation of this legislative history will 
show that at different periods absorbing 
subjects have drawn the public mind 
away from the capital as a national ob- 
ject, but it has been one of the results 
of the recent war that public attention 
has returned again to this city. An ex- 
amination of the statutes will show that 
more than four times as much money 
has been appropriated by the Forty-first 
and Forty-second Congresses for im- 
provements in the city as during the 
previous seventy years. But I can not 
longer dwell upon this branch of my 
subject. 

I think if any question is susceptible 
of demonstration not mathematical, yet 
absolutely certain, the one which I 
started out to prove may now be placed 
in that category. I have shown the his- 
tory of the location of the capital, the 
purpose of its founders, and the obliga- 
tions of the United States in relation to 
it. I have nowto notice what has actu- 
ally been done by Government, what has 
been done by the municipal authorities, 
and what it is the duty of the national 
Government still to do. 

SOME ERRORS CORRECTED. 

A common error prevails over the 
whole country that the United States at 
this time pays all the expense of the 
government of the District of Columbia 
and the improvements at the capital. 
Within a week I have been asked by 
persons high in official position if the 
United States did not pay for our recent 
improvements. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I propose to lay 
bare the short-comings of Government, 
and place its neglect side by side with 
the efforts made by private citizens. We 
are set down as a miserable community 
of paupers and beggars, hanging on the 
skirts of Congress for sustenance, where- 
as the truth is, the United States for the 
past seventy years have kept this people 
down in acondition of vassalage, squeez- 
ing the last possible penny out of them 
to carry on the very work which the 
founders of the capital had pledged their 
faith should be done by the United 
States. 

The United States have stood by and 
have seen their capital become a by-word 
and scofling throughout the civilized 
world. ‘Lhey have seen the shafts of 
scorn and contempt and satire pointed 
toward it without making a single cred- 
itable effort to avert them. 





Not only this, but they have them- 
selves largely contributed to the con- 
dition of things which, until within a 
few years, made us a just object of con- 
tempt. 

We shall find in this examination of 
what has been done and Jeft undone a 
striking evidence of the utter want of 
unity of purpose and design on the part 
of the Government in its exercise of 
control over this District. 

For thirty years it did little more than 
hew out some paths to the public build- 
ings, and stake off the streets and ave- 
nues for the people of the District to 
improve, the exact amount expended by 
Government in this period being $20,- 
009—less than $700 a year. 

Who can defend this miserable parsi- 
mony, and who can justify the conduct 
of the Government in this trifling with 
a great public duty imposed upon it by 
the founders of the capital, especially 
when it is remembered that during the 
same period it had realized $700.000 from 

he improvident sale of lots—funds 
which had been pledged for the benefit 
of improvements ? 

Look at your superb Capitol building. 
There has never been a moment since it 
was erected when its surroundings would 
compare favorably with a New England 
barn-yard. Twelve million dollars in this 
murble pile, of grand promise without 
and disappointment within, but sur- 
rounded worse than a Western court- 
house. It only lacks a horse-block and 
hitching-rack to make it perfectly primi- 
tive and rural. 

Look at the original plan of the city, 
which drew forth eulogiums from all 
quarters of the globe, and which occu- 
pied many of the best hours of many 
early patriots, and see how it has been 
hacked and defaced. 

With no common feeling of pride in 
the capital pervading the country, and 
thus through the people reaching Con- 
gress, and with no one to protect against 
encroachments upon the idea ‘which 
found expression in the original plan, 
the surprise is rather that we havea city 
left at all of sufficient proportions and 
form to elicit the admiration of any 
one. 

It has been charged also that we are 
here not only supported by Government, 
but that we are an unproductive, thrift- 
less community, drawing from and giv- 
ing back nothing to Government. When 
we ask aid, the question is treated from 
a local stand-point and not a national 
one, and appropriations are always her- 
alded as so much money given to the 


people of the District; whereas every 
dollar expended here by Government is 
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more closely brought home to every citi-} nue. alley, square, park, and reservation 
zen of the country than an appropriation | in it. Even Mr. Dana’s Sun, whose col- 
in any form that can be named. This| umns pour red-hot lava upon the heads 
is the only spot common to the whole, of our officers daily. has never suggested 
people on the face of our vast empire,| that Congress should stand by and see 
where the humblest citizen cancomeand | our people taxed out of their homes to 


claim he is.in the midst of his own, and | 
where he feels he has a personal pecu- | 
niary interest in everything he beholds. 

But, sir, I will not allow the impres- 
sion to go uncontradicted that we feed 
upon and do not nourish Government. | 


improve Government property, but, on 
the contrary, has urged just what [ urge, 
that it is the duty of Congress to con- 
tribute its just proportion of the mu- 
nicipal expense. 

I appeal to every member of this 
House whose constituents have visited 








The truth will show that these District 
barnacles and leeches are the most re-| this city within the last year whether 
markable of their genus. | they have not gone home believing it to 
The report of the Commissioner of the} be the duty of Government to aid in 
Internal Revenue Bureau for 1873 shows | making Washington the pride of the na- 
(page 158) that the District of Columbia, | tion; and I appeal to him also to tell me 
since 1863, has paid, exclusive of tax on| whether he has not blushed with shame 
income. into the United States Treasury, | when obliged to tell them how little the 
$4,695,119 94—more than all the other} United States have done to place the 
Territories combined ; morethan Arkan-| capital where it now is. 
sas, Florida, Kansas, Minnesota, Ne-| Why, sir, France expended $15,000,- 
braska, Nevada, or Oregon; and more! 000 to open the Boulevard Sebastopol 
than the expenditures of the United States| in Paris, and yet we must plead as for a 
for improvement of the capital since its charity when we ask this rich people to 
Foundation. In ten years this tax-bur-| make a just, fixed, and certain appro- 
dened District has more than reimbursed | priation aunuaily to carry on improve- 
the Government for every dollar laid out | ments in which the whole country is in- 





here for the common benefit of its own | 
and private property. 

Need I stop to apply these facts to! 
remove the false impression I am com- | 
bating ? | 

It would seem to the natural vision | 
that these leeches and barnacles would 


be profitable to Government if the spe-| 


cies could be propagated and sent into} 
some of the States. 

Mr. Chairman, this city belongs to the | 
United States. It can not be wiped out 
without giving a vital blow to the Gov- | 
ernment. It can not be trampled under | 
foot without visiting a wrong uponevery | 
man, woman, and child in the nation. It 
ean not be longer ignored without hu-| 
miliation and shame. A combination of | 
events has brought the duty of Congress 
prominently before the country, and) 
members must reach some conclusion, | 
and it must be one they can defend be-| 
fore the world. | 

I have read the press closely since we | 
have been placed in the crucible. and I 
say that even the papers most unfair and | 
prejudiced against the personnel of our 
local government and its management | 
take a high patriotic stand when speak- | 
ing of the duty of Congress. I have) 
yet to find a paper which advocates the) 
narrow view that the United States) 


terested. 

I confess, Mr. Chairman, I weary of 
this contest year after year to obtain 
simple justice for the District of Colum- 
bia. I weary of the indifference of Con- 
gress to the plighted faith of the nation. 
I weary of the abject dependence of this 
community and the position of obsequi- 
ousness which their agent must submit 
to lest he offend some congressional pro- 
priety or step on some congressional toe. 
[ weary of combating the assumption 
that the District of Columbia has no 
rights which Congressmen are bound to 
respect ; and I would turn hopelessly 
away from these halls if I did not see 
around me Republicans and Democrats 
who will never willingly see Congress 
fasten upon this people a perpetual bond- 
age as the result of their unexampled 
efforts to redeem the nation’s capital 
from disgrace. 

No, Mr. Chairman, it is a broader 
question we are discussing than mere 


;aid toa community ; it is whether the 


plans and purposes of the earlyfathers 


‘shall be carried out and the country’s 


faith be kept; it is whether you shall 
have here the finest public buildings in 
the world, and shall hold half of the soil 
in reservations, and all the streets and 
avenues in fee, and yet do nothing to 





shall do nothing toward improving and| light your city, to pave its streets, to pro- 
beautifying the nation’s capital, espe-| tect your houses and Departments from 
cially as the Government owns half the/ fire and from robbers, to secure proper 
real estate and possesses absolute pro-| sanitary protection—in short, whether 
prietary control over every street, ave-' you will adopt a wise, patriotic, consist- 
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ent, and well-defined policy toward the | 


for the next thirty years did compara- 


capital, and will act with some reference | tively nothing. 


to the common pride in it which all in- 
telligent Americans feel. 
STATEMENT OF THE ACCOUNT. 
Now, Mr. Chairman, let me endeavor 
to present to the House the exact ex- | 


penditures of the general and local gov- | 

ernment in the District of Columbia for | 

improvements, such as.we think should | 
be shared by both governments in some | 
just proportion. 

I have obtained from the Treasury 
Department a statement of the expendi- | 
tures of the General Government since 
1800, and it is of such value in this dis- 
cussion that I shall spread it at length 
before the House and the country. It 
gives the amount, as shown by vouchers 
in the Treasury Department, expended 
by Government upon streets and avenues 
in the way of improvements. I shall 
omit the description of the purpose for 
which the appropriation is made, re- 
marking geuerally that the items cover 
pavements, sewers, sidewalks, bridges 
in the city on canal and Tiber Creek, 
grading, &c. 

STATEMENT OF EXPENDITURES ON ACCOUNT OF 
IMPROVEMENTS OF AVENUES AND STREETS IN THE 
CITY OF WASHINGTON FROM 1800 TO 1871, INCLU- 
SIVE. 


$10, 000 00 


76 68) 00 
9,233 70 
2,280 00 

12,000 00 
3,933 26 


8,926 55 
56, 841 88 
72,973 69 


20,160 00 





ss 
$ 





MOG AN oeeie shea uehs acededany ees 1, 002, 785 52 

In 1832-83 Congress had an improve- 
ment spasm, and expended in laying a 
cobble-stone pavement on Pennsylvania 
avenue $136,680 ; and, having thus se- 
cured a communication between the 
President’s House and the Capitol, re- | 
lapsed into its usual indifference, and 





In 1869 the wooden-pavement period 
began here, by a compulsory law of Con- 
gress, requiring owners of property 


|abutting on Pennsylvania avenue to 


pave it with that costly material. To 
this forerunner of the new era for Wash- 
ington Congress contributed $321,575. 
The appropriation for 1870, immediately 
following this, was $2,051 76, and strik- 
ingly illustrates the utter lack of a 
policy toward the District, or any com- 
prehension of its needs. 

Then came the new District govern- 
ment and the Forty-second Congress, 
and with them a regeneration of the 
capital. 

Since George Washington consecrated 
the seat of Government, and John 
Adams baptized it in the name of the 
patriot fathers, no Congress bas shown 
anything like the intelligent, practical, 
and patriotic devotion to the nation’s 
capital exhibited by the Forty-second 
Congress. It placed to the credit of the 
improvement fund $3,597,801 18—more 
than three times the amount voted by 
the forty-one preceding Congresses, while 
the citizens submitted their property 
and purses cheerfully to the awfut de- 
mand of the Board of Public Works, and 
gave in two years $11,175,978 76, which, 
added to previous expenditures of the 
District—$9,199,431 94—makes the ap- 
palling sum of $20,375,410 70! 

Now, compare the two governments, 
local and national. The former has ex- 
pended an average since 1800 of more 
than six times the amount expended by 
the latter. 

There never has been a time when the 
interest of Government here was not 
equal to that of the private property- 
holders, even if we look at the question 
in its narrowest form. The account, 
therefore, at this point would stand 


| thus: 
Expended by District of Colum- 
bate 


EIR $20 375, 419 70 
4, 600, 586 70 


15, 774, 824 00 





1a 
Expended by Government... 





To reimburse District of Columbia 
excess of expenditures one-half 
(OF CIMGTOROG 60.6 conc siedeecsscceses 7, 887, 412 00 


To make the account square, Con- 





| gress should appropriate this sum. 


This is the exact statement of the ac- 
count between the national and local 
governments at this time in the matter 
of improvements of streets and avenues, 
including the system of sewers. 

The expenditures of the national Gov- 
ernment I have upon the authority of 
the Secretary of the Treasury ; and the 
expenditures of the local government 
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upon the authority of the Governor of | Congress was approved organizing the 
the District, in his return to the present | police force known as the ‘ Auxiliary 
committee of investigation, printed page | Guard.” 
461. Previous to this that service had been 
To further illustrate the share which | performed by constables, whose compen- 
Government has borne of the ordinary | sation was derived from fees. The Aux- 
necessary expenses of the city, let me} iliary Guard was paid exclusively by the 
notice some of the branches of the loeal | General Government, and was increased 
service separately, I have heretofore | from time to time by acts of Congress, 
claimed that the United States should | until August, 1861, when the present 
bear at least half of the municipal ex-| Metropolitan police was substituted ; 
penses of the District of Columbia. I and for the better protection of the in- 
do this upon the evidence which is to be | terests of Government the United States 
found throughout the whole period of | assumed entire police control within the 
our history, that the interest of the Gen- | District. 
eral Government has always been re-| For three years, to June 30, 1864, this 
garded as at least half of that of the| force was paid exclusively by the United 
local government. It was so treated by | States, when by an act of Congress the 
Congress in 1835. (See report of Senator | number of employées of the Board of Po- 
Southard, February 2, 1835.) It was so | lice was increased 50 per cent., but the 
treated in 1858. (See report of Senator | act required the local authorities of the 
Brown, May 15, 1858.) And the recent | District to pay for this increase. 
careful valuation confirms this appor- | On the 11th of March, 1851, the cor- 
tionment. (See Governor Shepherd’s| poration of Washington organized a 
answer, pages 461, 462.) salaried police force, consisting of fifteen 
When the founders laid off this capi- | men, and in 1858 increased the number 
tal city they must have contemplated that | to twenty-five. This was the first and 
at some time, besides paved streets and | only police force organized by the local 
sewers, it would need a police force; a| authorities, and continued until the 
supply of water ; means for lighting the | organization of the Metropolitan police. 
streets ; a board of health officers for Tie chief of this department, Major 
sanitary protection ; a fire department ;| Richards, informs methat by an approxi- 
a system of common schools; and, in| mate estimate, which he has been able 
short, the usual requisites for securing | to make from official records, he finds 
health and protection common to great | that the United States have paid for po- 
cities. They saw that while these were | lice service in the District, since August 
wants of any city, they would. from the | 23, 1842, to the expiration of the present 
nature of the plan of this one, be greatly | fiscal year, about $2,400,000. The cost 
augmented, and much more than ordi- of the police force to the local authori- 
narily expensive. The broad streets | ties since March 11, 1851, has been about 
and avenues, and the frequently recur- | $1,148,643 33. Here we have the highest 
ring public squares and parks, neces- | recognition of the duty of Government 
sarily contemplated a city here whose | to aid in the payment of municipal ex- 
inhabitants would be widely scattered , penses. Here the obligation is fully ac- 
over the area. | knowledged and fully discharged ; but 
To protect such a community by | while the wisdom and justice of it must 
proper police, by fire department, sewers, | be admitted, it will seem strange to 
gas. and the other comforts of city life, members that this is the only depart- 
it would necessarily be more expensive | ment of the local government adequately 
to the inhabitants than in those densely | sustained, and, with one or two excep- 
crowded cities where the same facilities | tions, the only department in the least — 
would reach a much larger number at | assisted. ; 
the same cost. And we have here an: | WATER DEPARTMENT. 
other reason for concluding that the) March 3, 1859, Congress enacted a law 
original purpose was to hold the Gov- | for the preservation of the works con- 
ernment responsible, in part at least, for | structed by the United States for bring- 
securing these necessary privileges. | ing the Potomac water into the cities of 
I propose briefly, in this connection, | Washington and Georgetown, for sup- 
to present to the committee, as near as | plying the water for all Government 
Iam able, from data which I have pro- | purposes, and for the use and benefit of 
cured from officers of the Government | the inhabitants of said cities. ; 
and from Federal records, precisely what | _ The act extended to Washington and 
the local and what the national Govern- Georgetown the right to supply their 
ment has done in this regard. inhabitants with Potomac water from 
POLICE. | the aqueduct mains, and to make laws 
On the 23d of August, 1842, an act of and regulations for its distribution, sub- 
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ject to the restrictions of the act of Con- 
gress, and it was specially provided that 
no expense should devolve upon the United 
States in consequence of this distribution; 
aud the act further provides that when- 
ever the supply of water is found no more 
than adequate to meet the wants of the Gen- 
eral Gavernment, the engineer in charge of 
the water-works shall stop the supply to the 
said cities. The same act authorized the 
corporations to fix the water rates, and 
provided that they should never be a source 
of revenue, other than suflicient to pro- 
vide a supply of water. 

A later act of Congress authorized the 
corporations to levy a tax to pay for 
mains which they might lay for the sup- 
ply of the inhabitants. 

But I am informed by the Water 
Registrar of the District, Colonel Lubey, 
that the revenues derived from water 
rents have barely met the outlay. 

Here we find that the supply of water 


During that period the United State’ 
caused to be erected 115 lamps on Bridg 
and High streets, and paid for gas to 
supply the same, $34,650 45, but refused 
after 1866 to light them longer. The 
corporation thereafter paid the expense 
| to 1871, amounting to 28,991 50, after 
which the territorial government in- 
creased the number of lamps. and paid - 
up to July 1, 1878, $21,698 40. Total paid 
in GeorgetoWn by local authorities, $85,- 
| 340 35. Total paid by the United States 
|in Georgetown, $38,465 30. Formerly, 
and until a recent period, the United 
States paid for lighting their squares 
;and the lamps around them, Pennsyl- 
| ranie avenue, and other streets, but 
| these are all now lighted by the District 
|Government. With the exception of 103 
jlamps at the President’s house and 
| around the Capitol building, every lamp 
| in the District is paid for by the District 
|Government. In 1868 the General Gov- 








brought to the city at the expense in the }ernment refused to light Four-and-a- 
first instance of the General Govern- | half, Sixth, and Twelfth streets, across 
ment was done for their sole use; and | the Mall, and in 1870 refused to light 
although afterward it was ascertained | the avenues, and in 1872 refused to light 
that the supply was ample for the use of | the streets bordering upon the public 
the Government and the inhabitants, | squares, and in 1873 ceased to light in- 
and the corporations were allowed to! side of the squares. At one time the 
avail themselves of it, Congress never- | Government paid for 715 lamps, and now 
theless reserved the exclusive control but for 103, while the District is paying 
over the right to the water as against | for 3,130, at an annual cost of about 





the inhabitants. 

The United States have expended 
upon the water-works about $3,500,000, 
while the inhabitants of the District, in 
laying mains, the erection of fire-plugs, 
hydrants, &c., have expended about $1,- 
500,000. The daily consumption of water 
in both cities is eighteen million gallons, 
of which it is estimated that the Depart- 
ments of Government use and waste 
fully one-half. No more important or 
usetulimprovement has been undertaken 
by Government. The result has been 
to bring an inexhaustible supply of wa- 
ter to the capital at a cost of threeand a 
half millions. This is certainly gratify- 
ing when it is remembered that the city 
of saltimore expended for a like purpose 
over four millions; Boston twelve mil- 
lions ; Brooklyn twelve millions ; Phila- 
delphia six millions; and New York 
city over twenty millions. 


GAS. 

The Washington Gas-light Company 
was chartered in 1848, and since the use 
of gas here the United States has paid 
for liguting streets and avenues $272.- 
349 40. The corporation of Washington 
andithe Board of Public Works have paid 
$415,087 29. The gas was introduced 


into Georgetown in February, 1854. The 
corporation paid for gas supplied to 175 
lamps, from 1857 to 1866, $38,965 30. 


$150,000. 

I need not speak of the uses of gas, or 
of its indispensability, both to the Gov- 
ernment and to the city. All must con- 
cede this, when it is remembered that 
not only the comfort of those herein the 
service of the Government demands the 
use of it, but the safety of the Govern- 
;ment buildings and Government inter- 
jests generally make its use indispensa- 
ble; and yet substantially the whole 
burden is now thrown upon the citizens. 

HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 

No one can deny that a sanitary and 
health department is of equal importance 
to the general as well as the local gov- 
ernment. 

The United States are morally respon- 
sible for securing to their servants at 
|the capital, not only every proper and 
| needed comfort, but protection against 

disease so far as it is possible. The 
| United States are also responsible for 
securing the protection and health and 
comfort of foreign ministers resident at 
the capital; and these two interests, 
|mentioning no other, are always large 
and increasing ; but until the last Con- 
gress made an appropriation I have been 
unable to discover any expenditure on 
the part of the General Government to 
support our health department. 

I have not been able to ascertain what 
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the local government expended prior to 
our organic act Our present very effi- 
cient Board of Health is a department 
of the General Government. 

Congress has appropriated for its uses. . .$69, 000 
The District government has appropri- 

AOE 5 Gos babins scone snnnuccsuwen coc seccesace ’ 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

Many years ago Congress made a small 
appropriation for erecting an engine- 
house in the western partof the city, 
and later a similar appropriation for the 
engine-house of the Columbia Fire Com- 
pany, near the Capitol. 

During the rebellion the United States 
maintained at the capital what was 
known as the Government fire brigade, 
composed of three steam fire-engine com- 
panies ; but it was independent and sep- 
arate from the city fire department, and 
was kept with reference more particu- 
larly to the protection of Government 
property. They remained here five 
years, but the brigade was disbanded in 
1869, and the engines sent away from 
the city. 

The present city fire department was 
organized in 1865, and has cost the city 
of Washington, since its organization to 
the present time, $605,000. Atleast two 
more engines are very much needed. 
With more valuable interests to protect 
than any city in the country, and witha 
larger area in proportion to the popula- 
tion, we have a smaller fire department 
than any city in the Union of our popu- 
lation. In this department the United 
States has taken no interest whatever, 
and contributes to it absolutely nothing ; 
and yet the scattered records of the Goy- 
ernment in all parts of the city, exposed 
daily to fire, are of incalculable value. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

From an early day efforts have been 
made to attract the attention of Con- 
gress to the impertance of sustaining 
here at the capital a common-school sys- 
tem. When the Government entered 
upon its land-grant policy in aid of edu- 
cation efforts were made to obtain a 
grant for this District, and I believe the 
Senate passed a bill for that purpose, 
but it failed in the House. 

The atmosphere of Washington in 
those days was not favorable to common 
schools ; and, besides, the District then, 
as now, was looked upon as of little con- 
sequence, and byits very abject attitude 
toward the Government inspired con- 
tempt rather than interest or pride. 

Public schools dragged along without 
any assistance from Government, and in 
1861 cost the city $26,000. 

With the war came a vigorous growth 
in population, mainly from the North. 
Finding no free schools here worthy the 


name, they united their efforts with th® 
local authorities and enlarged the schoo 
facilities, and increased the school fund, 
so that I find that during the three yearg 
commencing 1870 the total expenditures 
for this purpose reached the sum of 
$1,095,000. With absolutely no school 
property worth mentioning in 1861, we 
now own real estate amounting to over 
$1,000.000. 

In 1861 the number of pupils attending 
public schools could not have exceeded 
4,500, and included no persons of color, 
Since 1863 the city of Washington has 
extended facilities to this class of child- 
ren, so that there are four thousand col- 
ored pupils on the rolls now. Besides 
paying the current expenses of their 
schools, permanent building sites have 
been purchased, and _ school-buildings 
have been erected for them to the value 
of $250,000. 

While I can not go into this subject 
fully, but must refer to the argument 
addressed to the Forty-second Congress, 
to be found in the Globe of January 27, 
1872, I will be pardoned for pointing out 
a few of the reasons why the General 
Government should aid our public 
schools. I think no one will question 
that we have done all in our power to 
make the school facilities adequate to 
the needs of the community, and yet the 
startling fact remains that there are in 
the city of Washington of school age 
25,935 persons, while there are seats pro- 
vided for only 11,910, leaving 14,025 per- 
sons without the benefit of public schoois. 
Of this number 6,759 are reported by the 
Commissioner of Education as pupils in 
private schools, leaving 7,266 absolutely 
destitute of all school privileges. 

Why should the Government assist in 
educating these children ? I answer— 

First. That the superintendent of 
schools reports that upon an examina- 
tion he finds only 26.82 per cent. of pa- 
rents or guardians of pupils are tax- 
payers ; or, in other words, 73.18 of the 
parents whosechildren who attend school 
paynotaxes. I am aware that generally 
a considerable per centage of parents 
whose children attend public schools do 
not pay taxes, but the per centage here 
|is so unusually large as to challenge at- 
| tention, but I think that when the rea- 
ison for it is known a strong argument 

will be discovered in favor of Govern- 
ment aid, 

Secondly. In the report of the super- 
|intendent for 1872-73 a table is given, 
from which I find that of the children 
| attending public schools in the city 3,037 
| were the children of parents in Govern- 
|ment employment, or 30.79 per cent. 
Some of these persons pay taxes, but a 
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comparatively small number. Usually 
they have no income but their salary, and 
theuncertain tenure of office deters them 
from investing in real estate. 

Thirdly. From the same report I find 
that 32.46 per cent. of the school popula- 
tion are colored, and an examination of 
the United States census will show that 
this large proportion is due to the results 
of political causes rather than to any 
economic or social laws. Most of them 
were invited here by the laws of Con- 
gress which first gave them freedom, 
and next the ballot, and where they 


have felt peculiarly under the protection | 


of the Government, and they now num- 
ber about one-third of the whole popula- 
tion. From no fault of their own, but 
rather by reason of their peculiar condi- 
tion—due to the laws of the country— 
they are unable to assist very materially 


in supporting the common-school sys- | 


tem. 

These twoclasses which I have named 
have a right to demand of the General 
Government some provision for school 
advantages. 

Education here shouldbe free as air, 
and the Distriet government will never 
discriminate against any one class, but 
it will continue to demand of Congress 
some assistance in this direction. The 


embarrassment to the District govern- | 


ment which we find running through its 
whole system is here felt even more than 
elsewhere, to wit: that so large a por- 
tion of the property of the District is 
exempt from taxation. 


The United States have no right to. 
expect, and ought not to expect, to re- | 


tain the services of honest, faithful pub- 
lic servants at low salaries, and force 
them to live at a place where they will 
have none of the comforts or necessities 
of life, or the privileges which will enable 
them to rear their families properly. 


Nor have the United States any right, | 


moral or other, to hold out special in- 
ducements to any class of our fellow- 


citizens, inviting them to take up their | 
residence under the shadow and protec- | 


tion of Government at its capital, and 
cast the whole burden of taxation to 
furnish these persons with educational 


advantages and privileges upon the pri- | 


vate citizens. ; : 
But aside from these special consider- 


ations, the policy of the Government,’ 


long established, should control its ac- 
tion in this matter. 


given in aid of public schools nearly one | 


hundred million acres of public lands. 

Over thirty-four and one-half million 

have gone to the other Territories. We 

have a greater school population than 

some of those Territories ever can have. 
2 


It has already | 


| Besides this magnificent land grant, 
/Other special and valuable assistance 
has been extended to the States and 
| Territories in aid of education. 

| At one time $37,000,000, the proceeds 
‘of public lands, were distributed to the 
States, and much of it for the benefit of 
public education. It can not be that 
| the District of Columbia was excluded 
| because it has contributed nothing to 
; the support of Government ; for an ex- 
amination will show that this District 
has paid into the Internal Revenue Bu- 
reau since its organization, as I have 
shown, more than all the other Territo- 
ries combined, and more than several of 
the States that might be named. I am 
utterly at a loss to discover any reason 
for refusing aid, while there are many 
that must appear convincing why the 
Government should aid this important 
work. 

I have been unable to ascertain the 
cost of public schools prior to 1860, but 
since that time to the present the total 
expense has been $2,168,000. The Gov- 
ernment has not paid one penny, and its 
donation of a lot, formerly General Jack- 
son’s stable-lot, made some years ago, 
did not exceed in value $1,000. 


ACCOUNT—SECOND STATEMENT. 


T have thus, Mr. Chairman, gone over 
about all the expenses which enter into 
the local government, and I will again 
| state the account with the United States, 
as affected by the items just mentioned: 
Expended by old corporations 

andthenew government for im- 

provements since 1800............ 
| Expended by same for police de- 

PATtMENE....ccececescccccccccseess 
Expended by same for water de- 


$20, 375,410 70 
1, 148, 643 33 





PATEMENLE 2... ccc rccccccesecscccccs 1,590,000 09 
Expended by same for gas depart- 
DG ccs sivdbctaard baat watunde 415, 087 29 
| Expended by same for health de- 
PALTEMENE .....-eereeccccsccccecess 83, 000 00 
Expended by same for fire depart- 
MG cc ciccccdvcncnccescrscoadsess 605, 000 00 


for public 


Expended by same 
schools, (since 1860) 


2, 168, 000 00 
Total expended by local govern- 
BRGIIG cesinsicusccwescnw cee cbsecccccoce 26, 295, 141 32 


Expended by General Govern- 
ment for improvements since 


$4, 690, 586 70 
partment 2, 400, 000 00 
| Expended by same for water de- 


DOTOMED Gs coos ascscccscoresesscess 3, 500, 000 00 
Expended by same for gus depart- 
ACM Onc csa i vivecccccsarctaaecaaeses 272, 340 00 
Expended by same for health de- 
DES vencnsinvencegecvasacnens 69,000 00 
Expended by same for fire depart- 
PGI neiaen wacen sercosebsssimeeacsy (es tis ueuauaia 
Expended by same for public 
BCHOOIB ccccccccsccccccccccceccccccs  sevcesccsece 
| Total expended by General Gov- 
| TERMINI Gas ac dnasssonae vee einee jsvcdbien, LO; Ceaeemenae 


——— 
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ACCOUNT—THIRD STATEMENT. 

I know, Mr. Chairman, it is claimed 
that our citizens enjoy the public parks 
and reservations in common with Gov- 
ernment, and that weshould make some 
allowance for the amount expended 
heretofore exclusively by Government 
upon these public grounds. I suppose, 
however, that no one would insist that 
tie citizens should share the expense of 
ue grounds immediately connected with 
Departments, the Capitol, and Pres- 
ient’s House. But, to leave no room 
»: cavil, I have procured from General 
I teock a statement of appropriations 
tuaide by acts of Congress for the im- 
prosements in the parks, reservations, 
and grounds around the public build- 
ings since December, 1834. _ Prior to 
that time I have ascertained the ex- 
penditures for this purpose from the re- 
port of the Commissioner of Public 
Buildings and Grounds, appended to 
Senator Southard’s report of February 
2, 1835. 

General Babcock’s report to me is a 
tabular statement of the date of the 
acts of Congress, the amount of 
the appropriations, and for what pur- 
pose made. It is of too great length to 
embody in my remarks, but 1 will give 
the results. It covers expenditures on 
the Capitol grounds, at the President’s 
House and grounds, the grounds of all 
the different Departments, and, in short, 
everything but the public buildings 
themselves. It includes the Mall and 
reservations generally, and the small 
triangular squares at street intersec- 
tions, and also the salaries of officers, 
amounting to nearly $150,000. 

With this explanation I will restate 
the account from the balance shown in 
second statement already given : 

Grand total expended by District 

government for all purposes... .$26,295, 141 32 
Total expended by the 

General Govern- 

ment, as shown in 

second statement, 

tor municipal ex- 

penses, streets, &c. ..$i0, 841,925 70 
Total expended by 

Government around 

public buildings, and 

on squares, parks, 
&c., to December 29, 
eae sieeaees 
expended on 
publis grounds, 
parks, Capitol, and 
President’s House 
Smithsonian, and 
grounds around the 
Departments, as per 
General Babcock’s 
report, since 1834.... 





19,119 00 


1, 978, 318 09 


Grand total of Government ex- 
penditures 12, 869, 363 79 


Difference between expenditures 








ot the United States and the Dis- 

trict of Columbia, in favor of 

SEROL cece -sieeecncenes cade aisawices ses 13, 425,777 53 
Necessary to reimburse the Dis- 

trict of Columbia, being one- 

half the Gifference.........0s000.. 6, 712, 888 76 

Ishould observe that some items of 
the expenditures given by the Treasury 
Department as improvements of streets 
are also included in General Babcock’s 
statement as improvements of squares, 
parks, &c., and really increase the credit 
side of the account of the Government ; 
but I have not separated them, as it in-- 
volved an examination of vouchers for 
which I had not the time to devote, 
The amount will not exceed $100,000 
probably, and may fall below it. I must 
also observe that I have given the Dis- 
trict government no credit for its ex- ° 
penditures on account of salaries of 
officers and employees. other than those 
connected with the Board of Public 
Works. Still, Mr. Chairman, it will be 
seen that, after allowing the United 
States credit for every cent it has ex- 
pended which in the remotest degree has 
contributed to the joint benefit of the 
local and General Governments, we find 
the United States indébted to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in the sum of $6,712,- 
888 76. 

If Lam right in my assumption, andI 
think that the closest calculation will 
not materially change it, the United 
States should reimburse the District its 
excess Of one-half the expenditures here 
for the common good, I am brought to 
the statement of the first duty of Con- 
gress, namely, to appropriate money 
suflicient to make this reimbursement. 

If we were trying this case ona bill in 
equity there would {be a large item of 
interest properly chargeable to the 
United States on account of the ad- 
vances made by the District government. 
There would also be another large item 
in the proceeds of sale of lots, and inter- 
est upon the amount. These, if consid- 
ered, would more than double the bal- 
ance which I have shown to be due. 

But we seek to drive no hard bargain 
with the United States, and would not 
even ask reimbursement if we had a 
business interest, manufactures, trade, 
commerce, or revenues, to which we 
could look in the immediate or remote 
future for reimbursement. 

But, sir, if we have any rights which 
can be enforced by an appeal to a sense 
of common justice, toa sense of national 
honor and fair dealing, I must believe 
that this first duty which I have pointed 
out will sooner or later be discharged. 

Our statute-books are filled with 
precedents for reimbursements to the 
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States upon precisely the same principle; with the lovely spring and autumn skies 
as that involved in this claim. I would | which overspread us for half the year, 
not pretend to give the number of mil-| will make Washington city what its 
jions of dollars which have been appro-| founders promised for it. 
priated by Congress to refund to States; True, the capital cities of the Old 
moneys waich they had paid out for the} World have their splendid monuments 
common benefit of the whole people. | and works of art, old and time-honored, 
The second and imperative duty of| and splendid private mansions, that are 
Congress is to*devise an intelligent ap-| adelightto behold ; but seen, and known, 
portionment of the expenditures at the| and familiar with, one must go beyond 
seat of government. all these for that rest and recreation 
{t is not of half so much importance} which of all things, to the thoughtful, 
that large appropriations should ocea-| over-tasked mind, is indispensable. 
Monuments, statues, and works of art 
will come to us in time ; they are the re- 
sult of many years; they will add a 
charm to the capital ; but whether we 
opment of the extraordinarily beautiful} ever have these or not, nothing can pre- 
plan of our capital city. An appropria-| vent this city from being the most de- 
tion annually by Government, which! lightful on either continent, if Govern- 
would not exceed five cents per capita of } ment will only extend to it that fostering 
the whole population of the United); care which its founders promised. 
States, together with local taxation, Your ten thousand, and rapidly in- 
would sustain a fund suflicient in twenty | creasing number, of overworked, brain- 
years--yes, even in ten years—to make| weary public servants will have only to 
here a city unparalleled tor its beauty. | step from their offices or their homes 
There is no city in the Old World of! into the open street to be in the midst of 
which I have any knowledge that canj| repose and quiet, and in the grateful 
compare for a moment with ours in the; presence of lawn and forest. The wis- 
magnificence and grandeur of its plan. |} dom of our patriot fathers, who secured 
In all London there is not a street or| our public servants from the close, hot, 
avenue, after leaving the public parks,| and feverish atmosphere of a crowded, 
over which there is the least pleasure to | dense city of strife and panic and money- 
drive. Almost the same thing may be) getting,and placed them with quiet and 
said of Paris, with the exception of two! rural surroundings, is being vindicated 
or three boulevards and the Champs; day by day, as the growing wants of 
Elysees. Unter den Linden, of Berlin, | Government invite here the best blood 
ispaved with Belgian pavement, with | of the nation to assist in its manage- 


be a fixed and definite sum appropriated | 


reference toan intelligent and wise devel- 


surface drainage through its gutters, a| ment. 
rough, unkempt, untidy, and disagreea- | 
ble street, and one must go beyond the} 
western gate for a pleasure drive. The 
Ring Strasse of Vienna is a broad mac- 
adam avenue encircling a busy hive of | 
active industries, whose devotees are) 
crossing and recrossing. and traversing | 
this busy thoroughfare, rendering a/| 
pleasure drive upon it next to impossi- | 
ble; and here, asin Berlin, for air and | 
refreshing recreation, the inhabitants 
are driven beyond the confines of the 
city. So of Brussels; so of Munich; so 
of Rome ; so of Naples, except, perhaps, 
a portion of Chiai ; so of Florence, except 
its suburban drives. 

But here, when the bordering grass of 














our broad avenues and streets shall have 
become a mat of greer, and our many 
varieties of beautiful forest trees shall 
lift their heads aloft and throw their 
grateful shade over lawn and pavement, 
the beautiful vistas which will be opened 
up, the superb works of architecture, 
which in our public buildings surpass 
anything in the world of their kind, 
breakingin picturesque variety the view, 


What even small appropriations will 
accomplish when regularly made is so 


| favorably exemplified by the present en- 


gineer in charge of public buildings and 
grounds that I point to his work as a 
complete demonstration of the wisdom 
of this course. He has made the desert 
smile and the waste places blossom, and 
yet his expenditure has not been felt. A 
similar policy pursued toward improve- 
ments outside the parks and reserva- 
tions, added to local effort, will repay 
the outlay a thousand times. 

Nothing can be more clear, upon even 
a cursory view of the local government 
and its relations to the parent Govern- 
ment, than that the United States have 
never acted upon any well-defined theory, 
or with any consistency or unity ; that 
while it has been just—indeed, almost 
generous—in certain directions, is has 
been parsimonious and mean in others ; 
that its policy has been fitful and vacil- 
lating and uncertain, and calculated to 
keep the citizens of the District govern- 
ment in the most deplorable and abjevt 
condition. 
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is a consistent, well-defined policy on the} 
part of Congress in the support of this | 
District government. I think the local | 
government has the right to ask that a 
proper balance-sheet should be struck 
between the United States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

The United States should have credit 
for its expenditures on behalf of im- 
provements in the District of Columbia, 
and generally its aid in maintaining the 
local government, excluding, of course, 
those appropriations which are made to 
all the Territories or States. The Dis- 
trict government should have credit for 
all its expenditures of like character, 
The United States should then appro- 
priate a sufficient sum to meet its just 
proportion of the difference in favor of 
the District of Columbia. And there 
should then be determined a fair and 
just proportion of future expenditures 
to be borne by the United States and by 
the District of Columbia. 

I have no special theory or choice as 
to how this common fund—the appropri- 
ations made by Government, and the 
revenues derived by taxes upon the pri- 
vate property—shall be managed or dis- 
bursed. 

I believe, however, that a more inex- 
pensive form of loca) government can be 
devised than the present one; but as the 
property of private citizens and the in- 
terest of private citizens are equally in- 
volved with those of the Government, I 
believe that in any form which may be 
finally adopted the people should have a 
just representation. I do not believe 
that the general principle which under- 
lies our theory of government ought to 
be violated, because of any peculiar po- 
litical relations which this District sus- 
tains to the General Government. 

I believe the people here are as compe- 
tent to determine what is to their inter- 
est as the people of any other commu- 
nity; and as our theory of government 
submits that question to a vote of the 
people in all communities, and has done 
so in this for seventy years, I can not 
give my consent to see this principle vio- 
lated. 

The large interest of Government here 
I concede can have no other representa- 
tion than that provided by Congress, 
and Congress must judge as to the best 
means for protecting its interests. 

I shall quarrel over no form Congress 
may prescribe. Giveus some guarantee 


that the Government will henceforth do 
its duty, and will lift some of the bur- 
dens under which we are groaning, and 


What is needed above all things here! 








we will cheerfully trust the €visdom of 
Congress to provide a just government 








THE DUTY OF THE NATION TOWARD ITS CAPITAL. 


for the District. Our interests are com- 
mon. We who have chosen this city for 
our homes will never be found wanting 
in devotion to it as the nation’s eapital. 
I point with pride to the efforts of our 
citizens, in former years and especially 
under the new government, as proof of 
what we shall always stand ready to do, 

The monuments of this devotion are 
seen on every hand. Ingratitude, envy, 
and hate of the hour may blur the vision 
of some, and shut out all generous and 
patriotic emotions from the hearts of 
others, but the work of the last two years 
will vindicate itself, and the prominent 
persons in this era.of Washington’s re- 
generation will stand side by side in his- 
tory with the founders of this noble city. 
No man must hope for justice in his day. 
This is the age of slander ; and if it were 
not for the courageous souls scattered 
here and there in public life we might 
surrender hope and succumb to the 
ghouls. 

There is one brave man who has dared 
to lift up his voice out of the midst of 
clamor, and remind Congress of its duty. 
He did it under a sense of high official 
responsibility. He did it, too, not upon 
the recommendation of some head of 
Department, and upon second-hand evi- 
dence, but from actual observation of 
the progress of improvements here. I 
will venture to say that no one man in 
the District of Columbia, not even the 
Governor himself, has been the daily 
witness of so much of the work in its 
detail as this man. Like his great pro- 
totype, Washington, who watched the 
unfolding of the plan of the city with 
the same keen interest that a botanist 
would the unfolding of a rare flower, or 
an artist the development of a great 
picture, President Grant has watched 
the rescue of the capital from na- 
tional disgrace, and, unsolicited, his 
strong sénse of justice plainly reminds 
you of a duty too long neglected. 

Mr. Chairman, I began my remarks by 
reminding gentlemen of the paternal in- 
terest felt by President Washington in 
the future of this beautiful city, and the 
deep solicitude shared by his patriotic 
associates around him for its future 
prosperity. I showed how the seal of 
the nation’s plighted faith was stamped 
thus early uponit. I may, I think, with 
becoming fitness conclude my remarks 
by quoting from President Grant’s an- 
nual message to this Congress. He says: 


Under the very efficient management of the 
Governor and the Board of Publie Works of 
this District the city of Washington is iapidly 
assuming the appearance ot a capital of which 
the Nation may well be proud. From being a 
most unsightly place three years ago, disagree- 
able to pass through in summer in consequence 
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of the dust arising from unpaved streets, and 
almost impassablein the winter from the mud, 
itisnow one of the most sightly cities in the 
—? and ean boast of being the best 
yaved, 
: The work has been done systematically, the 
plans, grades, location of sewers, water and 
gas mains, being determined upon before the 
work was commenced, thus securing perma- 
nedcy when completed. I question whetherso 
much has ever been accomplished before in 
any American city for the same expenditures. 
The Government having large reservations 
in the city, and the nation at large having an 





interest in their capital, I recommend « liberal 
policy toward the District of Columbia, and 
that the Government should bear its just share 
of the expense of theseimprovements. Every 
citizen visiting the capital feels a pride in its 

rowing beauty,and that he, too, is part owner 
in the investments made here, 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, I have endeavored to do my 
duty by pointing out yours. I commit 
the subject to your earnest, intelligent, 
and patriotic consideration. 
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COMMERCE BY RAILROAD AMONG THE STATES. 





SPEECH OF HON. GEORGE W. McCRARY, 
OF IOWA, 
DELIVERED IN THE U. 8S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Turspay, Marcu 3, 1874. 





The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 


No. 1885) to regulate commeree by railroads in the 
several States— 


Mr. McCRARY said: 


Mr. SPEAKER: I desire, at the very outset | 


of this debate, to call the attention of the 
House particularly to the bill itself, so that its 
purpose and scope may be clearly understood, 
and that the issue which we are to discuss and 
decide may not be misapprehended. 


THE BILL I8 DECLARATORY OF THE COMMON 
LAW. 


I need not say to the House that it is now 
settled beyond controversy that a railroad is a 
public highway, and that a railroad company 
is a common carrier, These propositions have 
been settled by the decisions of the highest 
courts of the States, and also by the decision 
of the Supreme Court of the United States 
itself. 

The pending bill relates exclusively to ins 
terstate commerce. It asserts the right and 
the duty of Congress to regulate such com- 
merce as is carried on among the several States 
by means of railroads. It provides two things 
in the nature of regulations. These are, first, 
that persons engaged in this commerce shall 
be prohibited from making unreasonable or 
extortionate charges; and secondly, that they 
shall be prohibited from unjust discrimination 
in the matter of charges. The bill, Mr. 
Speaker, is therefore simply declatory of the 
common law itself. 

My first duty is to make clear to the House 
this proposition. I say that, according to 
common law, a common carrier is bound to 
carry for all persons who may apply to him, 
without unjust discrimination, and for a rea~ 
sonable compensation ; and that the common 
law, like this bill, prohibits both unreasonable 
charges and unjust discrimination. This doc- 
trine of the common law was announced by 
the Court of King’s Bench in England as early 
as 1703, by a no less distinguished judge than 


| Lord Chief Justice Holt himself, who, in de- 
| livering the opinion of the court in the case of 
Coggs vs. Bernard, reported in 2 Lord Ray- 
mond’s Report, says that the common carrier 
| “exercises a public employment.” 
| Later than that, in the same court, the doc- 
|trine was laid down in mere emphatic lan- 
| guage, at a time when Lord Mansfield was a 
| member of the bench. In the case of Harris 
| vs, Packwood, which is reported in 3 Taunton, 
and which was decided, I believe, in 1810, the 
| decision of the court, as announced by Law- 
rence, judge, has these words: 
| I would not, however, have it understood that carriers 
are at liberty by law to charge whatever they please. 
| A carrier is bound by law to carry everything which is 
| brought to him, for a reasonable sum to be paid for the 
| Same carriage, and not to extort what he will. 


| The doctrine of the common law on this 
| subject is summed up by Judge Redfield, who 
jis, as I presume every gentleman here will 
concede, the very highest authority in this 
country upon the general subject of railroads 
and the laws which govern them. In an arti- 


|ele published in the American Law Register 
| for January, 1574, he defines the duties of com- 


mon carriers thus : 

“It is the duty,” he says, “of common carriers 
}to carry for all who apply for reasonable 
| compensation, and to make no unreasonable 
| or unjust discrimination among those who de- 
| sire to employ them.” 

And he cites a long list of authorities, which 
any gentleman may examine if he choses, and 

which will leave no doubt whatever as to the 

| soundness of the proposition. 

The same author, in a work published some 
| years ago— Redfield on Carriers and Bail- 
ments”—announces the same doctrine, in 
these words : 


Carriers of goods and passengers, who set themselves 
| before the public as ready to carry for all who appiy, 
| become a kind of public otfleers, and owe to the public 
a geueral duty, independent of any contract in the par- 
ticular case. 

The supreme court of Massachusetts, in the 
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ease of the Fitchburgh Railway Company vs. 
Gage, which is reported in 12 Gray’s Reports, 
398, quoted and indorsed the language which 
‘I have quoted from 3 Taunton. 

So, Mr. Speaker, there can be no doubt of 
the proposition I lay down, that these common 
carriers, like all other common carriers, are 
bound by the common law to do the very 
things which this bill requires that they shall 
do. I may be asked, then, if the common law 
supplies a remedy which covers the whole 
ground, why we need any legislation. I an- 
swer that although the right which the coms 
mon law gives is the same which it is proposed 
to give by this bill, yet that the remedy which 
the common law affords is entirely inadequate. 
It is true, sir, that whoever believes he has 
been wronged and injured by extortionate 
charges, or by unjust discrimination, may 
bring his action at common law against the 
railroad company which has injured him. 

But every lawyer knows that the only rem. 
edy that he can get is his actual damages. No 
individual can afford to engage in a litigation 
with a railroad company in such a case, for the 
reason that the sum to be recovered will, in 
every case, prove to be much less than the 
costs and expenses of the suit. The purpose 
of the bill, then, is, in a word, to enforce the 
rights which the people have under the coms 


and that it is exclusively in Congress, is now 
settled. I do not say how far the power ex- 
tends. I do not undertake, at this point, to 
enumerate the things which Congress may do 
under this power; but I do say that no lawyer 
who examines the decisions upon this subject 
can maintain for a moment that Congress does 
not have this power, and that it does not ex- 
tend to the regulation of commerce as carried 
on by railroads. It is one of the wonderful 
things in connection with the Constitution of 
the United States, it is one of those things 
which exhibits the wisdom of our fathers who 
framed it, that it has shown its capacity to 
adapt itself to all the exigencies which have 
arisen in that eventful period of history since 
it was adopted. 

Of course, Mr. Speaker, when our fathers 
inserted in the Constitution the provision un- 
der which I claim this power, namely, that 
‘Congress shall have power to regulate com- 
merce with foreign nations, and among the 
several States, and with the Indian tribes,” 
the convention which adopted that provision 
did not have in its eye a commerce conducted 
by means of railroads, because railroads had 
not been thought of at the time the Constitu- 
| tion was adopted. But they were too wise to 
| limit the power of regulation to any particular 
| mode of carrying on commerce. If they had 





mon law, against these great corporations | limited it tothe kind of commerce that existed 
which are engaged in this commerce, by suit-| at that day, and to the kind of vehicles by 
able and suflicient penalties. Gentlemen will | which commerce was carried on at that period, 
see by examining the bill what these penalties | the power would only have extended to com- 


are. I have not time now to go into detail. 
Taking it. then, as a clear proposition, that 
the duty which this bill requires of these car- 
riers is reasonable and just, and is precisely 
what the common law itself require, I pro- 
ceed now to discuss the other questions which 
arise upon this bill, and they are these: Has 


Congress power to regulate commerce among | 


the several States, as carried on by means of 
railroads? If so, may that power be exer- 
cised by providing against extortionate and 
unreasonable charges and against unjust dis- 
crimination, leaving the courts and juries, as 


| merce carried either by wagons on land or 
|sailing vessels on water. Steamships and 
, steam cars were not then engines and agencies 
| for carrying on the commerce of the country 
| as they are to-day ; but they wisely made the 
'Constitution an instrument of enumeration 
|and not of definition. They used the word 
“commerce,” and the Supreme Court has well 
| decided that that word means commerce how- 
ever carried on, by whatever means, whether 
,on land or water, whether on steamboats or 
| steam-cars. 

| Iwish to call the attention of the House, 





the common law does, to decide what is and | Mr. Speaker, very briefly to the authorities 
what is not a reasonable charge, and what is} upon which I base my declaration here, that 
and what is not an unjust discrimination?| we have power to regulate this class of 
And, if the power exists, and if it extends| commerce, which is my first proposition ; and 
thus far, is it expedient for Congress to exer-|I will in the first place ask the clerk to read 
cise it? an pamag from > —- in the case known 
. : las the Clinton Bridge case, reported in 1 
ssiseaeiaamaeal gag orien ee gaia RAIL~! Woolworth, Circuit Court Reports, from the 
% language of the opinion delivered by Mr. 
As to the question whether Congress has the! Juctice. Miller, of the Supreme Court of the 
power under the Constitution to regulate such | United States, then sitting in the circuit court. 
commerce as is carried on by means of rail-| The clerk read as follows: 
roads among the several States, I shall have! 
occasion to do little beyond merely quoting | to the steamboat, has also come into existence since the 
from the decisions of the Supreme Court of | Constitution was adopted. By it merchandise is trans- 


° eos | ported across states and kingdoms, in the same vehicle 
: 
the United Stotes, because this is no longer an {y hich it started. The railroad’ now shares with the 


Another means of transportation, equal in importance 


j1 


open question. That Congress has this power, | steamboat the monopoly of the carrying trade. The 
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one has, with great benefit, been subjected to the control | the power to regulate commerce with foreign nations 


of salutary congressional legislation. Is there any rea- 
son why the other should not be? However this ques- 
tion may be answered in regard to that commerce which 
is conducted wholly withiu the limits of a State, and 
which is therefore neither foreign commerce nor com- 
merce among the States, it seems to me that when these 
roads become parts of the great highways of our Union, 
acting an important partin a commerce which embraces 
mmany States,and destined, as sume of these roads are, 
to become channels through which the nations of Eu- 
rope and Asia shall interchange their commodities. there 
ean be no reason to doubt that to regulate them is to 
regulate commerce both with foreign nations and among 
the States, and to refuse to do this is a refusal to dis- 
charge one of the most important duties of the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. McCRARY. Now, Mr. Speaker, I de- 
sire to read a paragraph from the article to 
which I have already referred, written by 
Judge Redfield, and I may have occasion to 
refer to this article several times. I do this 
because of the high standing of the author of 
the article. He tells us in the article itself 
that he has been engaged in the investigation 
of this subject of railway law, as a specialty, 
for « long time, almost the period of the life 
of a generation. 

Every gentleman knows that he is the 
author of a number of works which constitute 
standard authorities in this country upon va- 
rious subjects, and that upon this particular 
subject he is the author of a work which I do 
not hesitate to say stands at the head of the 
authorities in this country. 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. Does the 
gentleman refer to Judge Redfield, formerly 
of Vermont and now of Boston? 

Mr. McCRARY. Ido. 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. He is 
the very highest authority. 

Mr. McCRARY. It is not only because he 
is the very highest authority, as the gentle- 


man suggest, but there is another reason why | 


I wish to give prominence to his opinions in 
this discussion, and that is, that he belongs to 
that school of politicians who have always 


been very jealous of the encroachments of 


Federal power upon what are denominated 
the rights of the States. 
Upon the question which I am now discuss- 


ing, as to whether this power extends to the | 


regulation ot that commerce which is carried 
on by railroads, Judge Redfield uses this lan- 
guage: 


The power of Congress in regard to interstate com- 
merce—that is, commerce between different States, 
whether two or more—is most unlimited, by the very 


terms of the National Constitution. It extends as far | 


as the national sovereignty extends, In regard to the 
regulation of fares and freights upon existing railways, 
Congress has the same power to regulate commerce 
among the States, whether upon land or water, and to 
the same extent that any national Legislature has to 
regulate upon its railways or its vessels or ships of any 
kind. This will become very apparent by the consid- 
eration that this power resided, to its full extent, exclu- 


| and among the several States, 
| The point to which I am now calling the 
| attention of the House was fairly and squarely 
| decided in a very recent case from the State 
|of Pennsylvania, and reported in 15 Wallace’s 
| Reports, known as the State Freight-tax case. 
| In that case the question was as to the consti- 
|tutionality of a statute passed by the Legisla- 
| ture of Pennsylvania, which imposed, or un= 
| dertook to impose, a tax upon the tonnage of 
| all freight carried upon railroads chartered by 
the State of Pennsylvania. That statute was 
attacked upon the ground that to impose a tax 
upon such freight as was carried across the 
| State, or carried from within the State to a 
| place without the State, was in the nature of 
}a regulation of commerce, and therefore was 
| beyond the power of the State, and within the 
|exclusive jurisdiction of the national Govern- 
|ment. And the Supreme Court of the United 
'States held the affirmative of both proposi- 
| tions. 

It held that to impose a tax upon freight 
'carried on lines extending from State to State 
| was a regulation of commerce, because it was 
| the imposition of a rule or regulation for con- 
| ducting and carrying on that commerce. And 
jit held, secondly, that being in the nature of 
ja regulation of commerce it was not only be- 
| vond the power of the State, but it was excla- 
'sively within the power of the National Gov~ 
;ernment. I cannot read at length from this 
opinion. Suffice it to say, it is an exhaustive 
|treatise in itself upon the whole question. 
|The opinion was delivered by Mr. Justice 
iStrong, and I may say, in passing, that I 

think he has not a superior upon that bench or 
|any other inthe land. I can take time to read 
| but a few pasaages from his opinion: 
| Beyond all questions, the transportation of freight, or 
lof the subjects of commerce, for the purpuse of ex- 
change or sale, is a constituent of commerce itself, 
LE Nor does it make any diffeerence whether 
this interchange of commodities is by land or by water. 
In either case, the bringing of the goods from the seller 
| to the buyer is commerce, 
Upon the other point, as to whether this 
|power is exclusively in Congress or not, I 


| wish to quote from the same authority, as fol- 
| lows: 

It has indeed often been argued, and sometimes inti- 
mated by the court, that so far ag Congress has not leg- 
islated on the subject, the State may legisiate respect- 
Ing interstate commerce, 


Then comes this language, to which I wish 
| to call attention: 
Yet, if they can, why may they not add regulations 
| to commerce with foreign nations beyond those made 
| by Congress, if not inconsistent with them? For the 
| power over both foreign and interstate commerce is 
|conferred upon the Federal Legislature by the same 
| words, And certainly it has never yet been decided oF 
1 


sively in the States before the adoption of the national | this court that the power to regujate interstate as we 

Constitution, and that it was transferred entire to the | as foreign commerce, is not exclusively in Congress, 
national Government by enumerationg among the ex- | Cases that have sustained States laws, alleged to be reg- 
elusive powers delegated to the national Government | ulations of commerce among the States, have been such: 
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as related to bridges or dams across streams wholly 
within a State, police, or health laws, or subjects of a 
kindred nature, not strictly commercial “regulations.” 

Then comes the final decision of the court: 

However this may be, the rule has been asserted with 
great clearness, that whenever the subjects over whieh 
& power to regulate commerce is asserted are in theif 
nature national,cr admit of one uniform system or plan 
of regulation, they may justly be said to be of such a 
nature as to require exclusive legislation by Congress. 
Surely transportation of passengers or merchandise 
through a State, or from one State to anpther, is of this 
nature. 

3y this case, then, it is distinctly held, first, 
that wherever the subjects over which the 
power to regulate is sought to be exercised are 
in their nature national, so as to admit of oue 
general and uniform system of regulation, 
there the power to regulate is exclusively in 
Congress, and, secondly, that the carrying of 
freight from one State to another is of this 
character. 

There is, then, Mr. Speaker, no room to 
doubt that I am right upon my second propo- 
sition, namely, that this power of regulation, 
whatever it may be, however far it may ex 
tend, may be applied to the regulation of that 
kind of commerce which is carried on among 
the several States by means of railroads. 


CONGRESS MAY PROHIBIT EXTORTION AND 
UNJUST DISCRIMINATION IN CHARGES. 


Let us inquire then, Mr. Speaker, in the 
next place, whether this power to regulate this 
commerce may be exercised by providing, as 
this bill proposes, that persons engaged in it 
shall not be guilty of extortion or of unjust 
discrimination. If this is not a regulation of 
commerce, will some gentleman tell me what 
itis? Is it not a rule for the goverment and 
control of the persons engaged in this com- 
merce? The rule is that they shall charge 
only that which is reasonable ; the rule is that 
they. shall not be guilty of unjust diserimina- 
tion. If these are not rules what are they ? 
A regulation is simply a rule. The regulation 


of commerce, as was declared by Chief Justice | 


Marshall in the opinion in Gibbons vs. Ogden, 
is the prescribing of rules for carrying on 
commerce. 
But, Mr. Speaker, I will not ask the House 
to rest upon my opinion on this subject. I 
wish to call attention now to some authority 
‘upon this point. In no case among the many 
in which this power to regulate commerce has 
been discussed has the subject been considered 
so exhaustively as in the great case of Gibbons 
vs. Ogden, the opinion in which was an- 
nounced by Chief Justice Marshall himself. 
I beg the indulgence of the House while I 
quote (not at any very great length) from this 
decision, upon the question as to the nature 
and extent of the power conferred npon Con- 


to regulate commerce among the several 
States. Chief Justice Marshall says: 





| To what commerce does this power extend? The 
| Constitution informs us, to commerce “with foreign na- 


tions and among the several States, and with the Indian 
| tribes.” It has, we believe, been universally admitted 


| that these words comprehend every species of commer- 
| cial intercourse between the United States and foreign 
| nations. No sort of trade can be carried on between 
| this country and any other to which this power does 
}notextend. It has been truly said, that commerce, as 
{the word is used in the Constitution, is a unit, ever 
part of which is indicated by the term, If this be the 
admitted meaning of the word in its application to for- 
eign nations, it must carry the same meaning through- 
{out the sentence,and remain ‘a unit, unless there be 
some plain, intelligible cause which alters it. The ob- 
ject to which the power is next applied is to commerce 
“among the several States.” The word “among” means 
intermingled with. 

I wish, gentlemen, to weigh the force of 
this language. Our power is not limited to the 
;mere crossing of a State line, but extends to 
| all that commerce which is intermingled with 
| the States—beginning in one State and end. 
ing in another, and, therefore, in the very 
nature of things, beyond the reach and con- 
trol of any single State. 





| A thing which is among others is intermingled with 
| them. Commerce among the States cannot stop at the 
| external boundary line of each State, but may be in- 
troduced into the interior. 

| It is not intended to say that these words compre- 
|hend that commerce, which is completely internal, 
which is carried on between man and man in a State, 
or between different parts of the same State, and which 
does not extend to or eifect other States. 

I think, Mr. Speaker, there cannot be found 
| anywhere a better definition of the appropri- 
ate jurisdiction of Congress and of the line 
which marks the division between State and 
Federal power, than is found in the following 
language of Chief Justice Marshall in the 
opinion to which I am referring: 


The genius and character of the whole Government 
seems to be, that its action is to be applied to all the 
external concerns of the nation, and to those internal 
concerns which atfect the States generally; but not to 
those which are completely within a particular State, 
which do not affect other States, and with which it is 
not necessary to interfere for the purpose of executing 
some of the general powers of the Government. 
The completely internal commerce of a State, then, 
| may be considered as reserved tor the State itself. 


But, Mr. Speaker, I am now dwelling more 
particularly upon the question as to the nature 
aud extent of this power to regulate com- 
merce; and upon this point allow me to quote 
from this opinion : 


It is the power to regulate, that is, to prescribe the 
rule by which commerce is to be governed. This power, 
like all others vested in Congress is complete in itself: 
}may be exercised to its utmost extent. and acknow!- 
| edges no limitations other than are prescribed in the 
| Constitution, 

These are expressed in plain terms and do not affect 
the questions which arise in this case, or which have 
been discussed at the bar. If, as has always been un- 
| derstood, the sovereignty of Congress, though limited 
| to specified objects, is plenary as to those objects— 


| Mark the words, Mr. Speaker, “‘is plenary 





| as to those objects,”— 

power over commerce with foreign nations, and 
j among the several States, is vested in Congress as ab- 
| solutely as it would be in a single government having 
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in its constitution the same restrictions on the exer-| power of the American Legislatures, both State and 
cise of the power as are found in the Constitution of national, in the absence of constitutional restrictions, 
the United States. The wisdom and the discretion of should be less than that of the British Parliament. 
gvres a 2 yw P pe >. e - | sg fe sie 
cueg with thelr constizucnts possess gt elections | Mr, ELDREDGE. Will the gentleman from 
ae : | Iowa allow me to ask hiin a question right 
; Which, I apprehend, sir, we can all appre- | hese? 
ciate here— | Mr. McCRARY. Yes, sir. 
are - pg futeotgegn A maa on ~ a Mr. ELDREDGE. I would like to know 
. aclaving warecthe sole restraints, ne : : ene : 
ier have vebied 10 eacune pn pom te shaee, They of the gentleman w hether he thinks there Se 
are the restraints upon which the people must often | any parallel between the power of the British 
rely solely in all representative governments. | Parliament and that of the Congress of the 
| United States? Does not this distinction 
exist, that Congress has ‘‘only such power as 
is expressed in the Constitution,” while the 
power of the Parliament of Great Britain has 
no constitutional restraint, but is held by itself 
and by the Government of Great Britain to be 
without limitation of power; that the British 


According, then, to this opinion of Chief 
Justice Marshall, our power under this clause 
of the Constitution is complete in itself. It is | 
plenary as to every one of the objects enumer- 
ated. It acknowledges no limitations other 
than those found in the Constitution itself, | 
and is equal in extent with the power of any WIU\ : 
single government having in its organic law oe is held al ee a a a 

: RE SAS é ; ‘onsti. | Which any government can exercise, while the 
a seceadia inet ceaaiealiaaitaaaaat Government of the United States must find in 

Now, sir, will it be said that a power which | 1ts Constitution the express right to power 
is thus a plenary, 2 legislative power which is | fr whatever it shall attempt to do? 
thus complete, doc: not authorize Congress to), lt, MCCRARY. I might concede to my 
say to those men engaged in commerce among friend from Wisconsin, whom I know to be 
the several States, “ You shall discharge the 2" extreme advocate of the doctrine of States- 
duties you assume as common carriers under | Tights, that Congress has no power except that 
the common law, and this shall be one of the| Which is expressly conferred by the Constitu- 
rules and regulations concerning the commerce | Hon itself. I do not concede that. We have 
in which you are engaged?” Will any gentle- | established national banks, and we have done 
man assert that plenary power cannot require | 2, sre#t Many things where the right was de- 
of these common carriers the discharge of this | rived, not from express provision, but fair and 
plain, simple, just requirement of the common | "€¢essary implication ; for the purposes of this 
law itself as well as of justice and equity? | #™gument, however, I can plant my feet upon 

Allow me, Mr. Speaker, upon this question, | the extreme doctrine of the Staterights Democ- 
to read again from the article of Judge Reds | T@¢y, and still maintain my position against 
field. He says: | the gentleman from Wisconsin or anybody 

ei stint aa alias re else, because nobody can deny the declaration 
raised in regard to the das of Comaeeia te comtoal tes | of Chief Justice Marshall, that as to powers 
fares and freights upon interstate railways No such | expressly conferred ‘upon Congress, the JUrIs- 
re er, as epee | ree rameter of Conarem ie seprome 
ts could be raised in any country, ea. there were | and plenary, and what power can be greater? 
some constitutional restriction upon the sovereign | It acknowledges no limitation unless the lim- 
power. itation is found in the Constitution ; and there 

And J may as well say here, as I failed to/ is no limitation in the Constitution upon the 
do it in more appropriate connection, that the | power of Congress to regulate commerce. 

arliament of Great Britain has for many; Now, I say again, as I said a while ago, 
years provided for the regulation of fares and | that we can adopt this proposition if it be in 
freights on the railroads of that country. And/ the nature of a regulation. Is it not in 
if Chief Justice Marshall was right in saying | the nature of a regulation? In deciding the 
the power of Congress over the subject, is | State freight-tax cases, the Supreme Court of 
plenary, and is as great as that of any single | the United States put their decision solely and 
govern nent, then of course it follows that/ entirely upon the fact that to put taxes upon 
Judge Redfield is right in saying that no fair! commerce or upon freight to be carried from 
question can be made as to the power of Cén-| one State to another was in the nature of a 
gress to enact this regulation. regulation; and therefore they held that, as ta 

I read again from Judge Redfield: | all freight carried from one State into another, 

In the absence of all such restriction the supreme | and as to all freight carried across a State, this 
power might impose conditions upon existing compan- | regulation can only be provided by the action 
jes which would annihilate their businessat once. But | of Congress. I desire to read a sentence from 


of course we name this only to show the unlimited os : ; ; : 2 
nature of the power, and not because we suppose it; the opinion of Mr. Justice Strong in this 
would ever be resorted to, This is admitted by all in | ease: 

regard to the legislative power of the British Parlia- | 

ment, and we have never been able to find any one who | Then why is not a tax upon freight transported from 
eould assign any sensible reason why the legislative | State to State a regulation of interstate transportaiion 
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and therefore a regulation of commerce among the 
States? Is it not prescribing a rule for the transporter 
by which he is to be controlled in bringing the subjects | 
ef commerce into the State and in taking them out?) 

There is the test which the Supreme Court’ 
puts, in order to determine whether this thing 
1s a regulation of commerce or not. Is it any 
less, I ask again, a regulation to provide that 
the transporter shall be limited in his charges 
to such as are reasonable and to such as are | 
just and equitable? I think, then, Mr.! 
ccsher, I am entirely justified in saying that 
both upon authority and upon reason, the 
proposition contained in this bill is a fair regu- | 
lation of commerce, and that if it be adopted 
it will be held to be a proper and legitimate 
exercise of the power of Congress to regulate 
commerce. | 


THE PROPOSED LEGISLATION IS EXPEDIENT. 


But I must pass on to say a few words as to | 
the question of the expediency of this meas- 
ure. It may be said that it is not expedient | 
to pass this bill, and possibly it may be said | 
that it is not competent for us to pass the bill, | 
for the reason that it interferes with the right | 
and power of the several States to control the | 


its indulgence, and will endeavor to conclude 
as soon as I can, 

Whatever restriction a State may have 
placed upon its own power, it has in no case, 
because it cannot do it, placed any restriction 
upon the power of the national Government. 
The power of Congress to regulate commerce 
exists independently of the means and agen- 
cies by which that commerce is carried on. 
The power of a State to control its corpora- 
tions must be exercised with reference to the 
subjects over which the State has jurisdiction, 
and the State cannot step out of its proper 
sphere and by a contract made with a cor- 
poration within its limits tie the hands of the 
national Government in this matter of the 
regulation of commerce. The power of the 
State to regulate must be limited to such con- 
tracts, transactions and engagements as are 
subject to be regulated and controlled by State 
law, and cannot affect any subject-matter 
which comes within the jurisdiction and con- 
trol of national law. 


RATES FIXED BY COMBINATION AMONG RAIL- 
ROADS. 


If, Mr. Speaker, the rates charged by rail- 


corporations created by them. Sir, no man! road companies for carrying freight and pas- 
believes more firmly than I do that each and | sengers were fixed in the manner that most 
every State has a right to control the corpora-| prices are fixed, by fair, open, free compe- 
tions which it creates. But, sir, when it is, tition, it might not, and I apprehend it would 
contended that a State may charter a private| not, be necessary for Congress to interpose. 
corporation, and may authorize that corpora-| The wrongs of which we hear so much, the 
tion to engage in interstate commerce, and by | injustice of which there is so much complaint, 
this means defeat the power of Congress to! the discrimination which is so common and 
regulate that commerce, then I deny that the|so unjust, probably would never have existed 
State has that power. No State has any power | if the rates of freights were fixed, as I have 
to charter a corporation and authorize it to| said, by free and open and fair competition. 
engage in interstate commerce ; or if it has| But, sir, every gentleman knows well that the 
that power it must authorize it to engage in| rates charged by these great corporations are 
that kind of commerce subject to the power of | fixed not by competition but by combination ; 
Congress to regulate and to control it. The} and it was the shrewd aphorism of old George 
moment a State corporation engages in inter-| Stephenson, ‘‘that competition is impossible 
state commerce that moment it comes within| wherever combination is possible.” Upon 
the power and jurisdiction of the national | this subject Mr. Charles Francis Adams, of 
Government, If we were to concede that the | Massachusetts, who has made this question a 
mere fact that the State has created a corpora- | study, has given us a better statement of the 
tion which has engaged in interstate com-/| facts than I can give myself. He says, in an 
merce deprives Congress of all power over | address recentiy delivered before a committee 
that kind of commerce, we would concede to| of the Massachusetts Legislature : 
the States the right to abrogate the Constitu-| Take, I pray you, the case ot New York and 
tion itself; we would concede to the States the | Chicago, iwo cities a thousand miles apart, be- 
_ power to deny the exercise by Congress of the | tween which railroads have been constr: ted as 
power conferred upon it by the Constitution. as private capital could construct them. 


[Here the hammer fell.] | Every gentleman on this ¢ mimiitee Knows that 
not a rate is charged between New York and 








The SPEAKER pro tempore, (Mr. G. F.| 
Hoar in the chair.) The time of the gentle- | 


man from Iowa has expired. | 
Mr. ARTHUR. I move that the gentle- 
man’s time be extended. | 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. 


extended. 


Mr. McCRARY. 


Tt is moved | 
that the time of the gentleman from Iowa be | 
The Chair hears no objection. 
I thank the House for | 


Chicago which 1s not established by combination. 
You vow that every time the tarff is to be 
raised or iowered the fr ightagents cf the several 
companies meet in convention, and they decide 
how much it shall be raised, or how much it 
shall be lowered, anu the change azreed upon 
takes cffeet upon all the roads on a viveu day. 
You know—every man wiio has lookid into this 
subject knows—ihat the only e mpctition which 
exists is between land trausportation aod water 
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transportation. When water enters into the 
struggle, when navigation opens, then the freight 
agents meet, and rates are reduced ; when the 
lakes freeze up, then the freight avents meet 
again, and the rates are raised. Whether re- 
duced or raisea, however, the change always is 
the result of combination. 

Aginn, letus look at this question from another 
point of view. The idea of comyetit on certainly 
implies the existence of several agents. As re- 
gards railroads, however, even the combination 
of competitors is limited to a few localities, Ex- 
cept at competing points—points, that is, upon 
which railroads converge—transp-rtation by rail 
is a pure, absolute monopoly, uffeeted only by 
municipal law and considerations of sel!-interest, 
and in no degree subject to the influence citber of 
competition or of supply and demand. Now, 
how large a proportion of all the towrs on our 
railroads are points of railroad convergence? In 
other words, how many of them can louk te com- 
petition for even a preiense of protection against 
monopoly ? 

Now, Mr. Speaker, in confirmation of the 
statement of Mr. Adams, I desire to call the 
attention of the House to the fact that on the 
30th day of December last the agents of the 
several great trunk lines of railroad extend- 


ing from the West to the Hast assembled in | 


the city of New York, and increased the 


prices to be charged upon every pound of} 


freight to be brought from the West to the 
East at least 33 per cent., and they were 
honest enough in the proceedings of their 
meeting to record the reasun why they did it. 
Was it because they had been charging 
freights that were too low? Was it be. 
cause they had made no money during 
the summer? Not all, Mr. Speaker; but 
because the lakes had frozen up, and the com- 
petition between water transportation and 
land transportation had ceased for the time 
being. 

The proceedings of this meeting, with a 


| And here let me ca'l the attention of the 
| House to the fact stated by Judge Redfield, 
| that we are driven to one of two alternatives 
—either the regulation of this vast and rapidly 
‘increasing commerce among the States by 
|national legislation, or else that it shall re« 
/main permanently without any regulation at 
all, and I ask gentlemen to consider seriously 
| whether this great commerce, whether these 
|vast combinations, whether these powerful 
| monopolies which have to do with the rights 
and interests of all of our forty millions of 
| people, ought to be left entirely free and inde- 
| pendent of any legislative control or regula- 
| tion whatever. 
| The question now confronts us whether we 
i shall allow this commerce to remain without 
| regulation, or assert the power which the Con- 
| stitution confers upon the Government of the 
| United States. Judge Redfield further says: 
| The result is entirely certain, that if the rail- 
|ways are allowed to pursue the unrestrained 
| course pow entered upon by them, the expenses 
of transportation will ultimately absorb all the 
| profits of interstate trade and manufactures. 
| FACTS SHOWING NECESSITY FOR REGULA- 
TION. 
I beg to call the attention of the House to 
|a fact or two in illustration of the necessity 
| for this legislation, which I find in the speech 
of Charles Francis Adams, from which L have 
already quoted. I wish particularly to direct 
the attention of the House to a fact which he 
jstates, and which is the statement of one 
| isolated fact which may be multiplied by tens 
|of thousands al! over the country : 

In this State of Mas-achusetts, since I have 
been a commissioner, a railroad superintendent 
jhas frank'y acknowledged to me that where 
| freight was shipped and paid for to tie end of the 
jline, if that freight was switched off at a uon- 
}ecompeting point but ten miles from where it 


| 


table showing both the old rates and the new, | cime on to his line, aod a hundred miles short 
will be found in the New York Tribune of! of its paid destination, he always charged the 


January 1. 

Upon that same subject I beg leave to read 
a paragraph or two from Judge Redfield. He 
says, speaking of railroad commerce : 

It has become 80 indispensable to the very ex- 
istence of the country, and such an overwhelm. 
ing wonopoly, that the very tife of all the internal 
trade and commerce of the country is already at 
iis merey, aud must forever remuin so, unless 
Conyiess shall interpose some cffective remedy. 
The States have, as we have seen, no power to 
act ia the matter of interstate commun cation, 


aud this is the principal seat of the difficulty ; | 


and if the States had now the same power they 
had under the old Confederation, it needs vo 
argument to show that forty independent legisla- 
tures could uever agree upon any effective system 
of interstate Commercial intercourse, or, even | 
t ey could agree upon such a plan, whieh is 
scarcely less than impossible, they have no com- 
bined judicial machinery to carry it into effeet. 
There can be no hope of reiief from any imag- 
inable source but in the national prerogatives, 


}ear containing that freight twenty dollars extra 

|'I'wenty dollars for not hauling 1t one hundred 
‘miles, And he justified his exvoruon, 

| He also, in a note, calls attention to some 
| facts which were brought to light at a meeting 
| held in Rochester, New York, by the business 
|men of tig’ place. It appeared that goods 
| could be sent from New York to Indianapolis 
for twenty-five cents per hundred pounds, 
} when the freight from Rochester to the same 
| place was from one dollar to one dollar and 


| 


| a quarter per hundred pounds. One firm had 
| paid one dollar and thirty cents from Roches- 
|ter to Hannibal, Missouri, while at the same 
time the same class of freight was shipped 
| from Worcester, Massachusetts, to Hannibal, 
for sixty cents per hundred pounds, and from 
| Philadelphia for forty cents. But I will no. 
‘delay the House by an enumeration of in. 
{stances of this character. Everybody knowg. 
jit is the experience of mankind that a mo- 
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nopoly is a dangerous thing, and that it is not 
safe to allow, and we cannot adopt as a per- 
manent policy of this country, that these in 
terstate railroads, being above the control of 
the States, shall be permitted to fix at their 
own wil!, and subject to no law whatever, the 
price which they will charge for transportation. 

I would like to quote once more—at the 
risk of wearying the House—from an author- 
ity which I think will have great weight with 
some gentlemen upon this floor. I mean Mr. 
John Stuart Mill. I read from the second 
volume of his Political Economy, Speaking 
of railways and canals, he says : 

These are always in a great degree practical! 
monopolies; and a government which concedes 
such monopolies uureservedly to a private com 
pany, does nuch the same thing as if it allowed 
an individual or an association to levy any tax 
they chose for their own benefit on all the malt 
produced in the country, or on all the cotton im- 
ported into it. To make the concession for a 
limited time is generally justifiable, on the prin- 
ciple which justifies pateuts for inventions; but 
the State should either reserve to itself a rever- 
sioniry prop-rty in such public works or should 
retain and frecly exerci-e the right of fixing a 
maximum of fares and charges, and {rom time 
to time varying that maximum. 

Mr. Mill, I may say in passing, was not 
one of those economists who believe in any 
improper or extravagant exercise of the func- 
tions of the Government. 

But [ have heard it said, as an objection to 
the expediency of the legislation now pro- 
posed, that the charges of these railroads 


principles upon which all roads are conducted, 
and which the public bas tolerated. 

Sir, is there no remedy for this? Shall 
the Congress of the United States say that 
there is no relief, that no part of the burden 
which these corporations thus impose upon 
the people can be lifted ? 

This gentleman states some other interest- 
ing facts, showing the great value of a com- 
niission such as this bill proposes to organize, 
| with power to gather statistics, to compel 
returns, to ascertain facts in regard to this 
jcommerce, In the State of Massachusetts 
there is such a commission, and one of the 
facts ascertained by the report of that com- 
mission is, that in 1873 the cost of moving a 
train of cars was $1.26 per mile. Now, there 
is a basis upon which can be made a calcu. 
lation from which we can Jearn how much 
beyond the actual cost of transportation the 
people of this country annually pay for car- 
rying freight over these railroads. Mr. Hub- 
bard calls attention to these facts: 

Iv the year 1875 about three hundred and fifty 
million bushels of grain raised im the valley of 
the Mississippi were traasported by railroad to 
the Atiautic slope; the average freight per bushel 
was 50 cents. Inthe same year the averag: cost 
per train per mile on all the railroads in Muassa- 
chusetts was $1.26. 

At this rate, the cost of movinga train of thirty 
cars, of ten tons each, from the Mississippi river 
|to N w York, by an air-line railroad, would bave 
| been $1,260, or 12.8 cents per bushel. Allowing 
an equal sum for interest and dividends on the 
cost of a raiiroud connecting the same points, or 
'50 per cent. of the gross receipts. wheat could 








were only sufficient to pay a fair dividend or | have beea transported to New York at 24.2 cents 
interest upon the cost of their construetion | per bushel—equal to a saving of $35,000,000 on 
and operation. Sir, a little investigation cf | the amount trausported. 
the subject will show that the stock issued by} Will any gentleman say that that is reason- 
these corporations represents, in most cases, | able and just? Will any gentleman say that 
far more than the actual cost of their con- | it is sound policy for us to concede here and 
struction and their improvement. A gentle | now that there is and can be no remedy? 
man who has given this subject a great deal; The American people will not tolerate 
of study, who is himself a gentleman of great | such a doctrine. These great corporations 
learning, (I mean Mr. Hubbard, of Boston,)|and this immense commerce must and 
who has laid a memorial upon this subject | will be controlled. They will not be left 
before the House, has stated some facts bear-| permanently free from any regulation. 
ing upon this subject. He says: | They are not, or ought not to be, above the 
The Syracuse and Utier see.ion of the New |law. If this Congress shall conclude that it 
York Centra! railroad, it is said, cost £800,000, | Cannct regulate them, another Congress will 
and is ‘now represented in stock and debt by | be sent here that will hold a different view. 
$6,800,000. The total capital of the New York | There is no more vital question which agi- 
Central road is over $10,000,000. Its stock divi- |tates the people of this country than this. 
dends in two years $45,000,000, nearly equal to | Phese great and rapidly increasing commer. 
the entire cost of the road. fixatace me Ruse : : 
, pie _ | cial interests imperatively demand regulation 
Who pays this interest and these dividends | and control by law. Here is the power, and 
upon this watered stock? These profits|the only power on earth, which has the 
must be made up by exorbitant charges upon | pjeht and upon which devolves the duty of 
the people who patronize the road. | adopting such a remedy as the case requires. 
The annual dividend (8 per cent.) paid oa this | T hope, sir, this Congress will not hesitate to 
fictitious stock, is equal to vearly 15 per cent. of | discharge its duty in the premises. I thank 
the gross reccipts; that is, the raies might be | the House for the indulgence they have 


one-seventh Jess than they are if this stock divi. a £ dice aia & 
dend bad not been declared. The directors and | €Xtendeé to me of speaking almost twice as 








stockholders of this corporation are not guilty | long as 1 intended, and much longer than 
beyond others: they have only carried out the | the rules allow. 
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Interstate Commerce. 


SPEECH OF HON. GEORGE F. HOAR, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 








DELIVERED IN THE U. S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wepnespay, Marcu 25, 1874. 





The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. , 
No. 1355) to regulate commerce by railroad among the | 
several States— | 

{ 

Mr. G. F. HOAR said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have been so entirely con- | 
tent with the able and lawyer-like argument | 
of the chairman of the committee, and the | 
eloquent and original presentation of this ques- | 
tion made by the gentleman from Illinois, | 
{[Mr. Hvurwzvt,] and the very thorough, in- 
structive, and practical statement made by the | 
distinguished gentleman from lowa, [Mr. | 
Witson,] that I had no personal desire to | 
take part in this discussion. But it so hap- | 
pens that I am the only member from New | 
England upon the committee which has re- | 
ported the bill. : 

This demand is for cheap transportation, a | 
matter deeply interesting to the people of| 
the Northwest, but essential to the life of the} 
community to which I belong. We have no! 
considerable water~power. Our State, it is| 
sometimes said, produces chiefly granite and | 
ice. 





We have to bring coal, which is the} 
motive-power for all our industries, through | 
other States from the sea-board. We have to} 
bring from other States and from Canada the 
lumber and the brick which compose our 
dwellings. The food which feeds our work- 
ingmen comes from the West ; while the iron, 
the wool, the leather, the cotton, are brought 
half-way across a continent, and by the skill 
of our workingmen are wrought into ma- 
chinery, cloth, shoes, and other articles for the 
comfort of man, and then carried back again 





to be sold in their new form to the people who 
produce the material. There is not an hour | 
of the day’s life of a Massachusetts working- | 
man in which he does not feel the pressure of | 
the unjust demands of the railroad ; there is | 
not an article of his necessity or his luxury | 
into the price of which they do not enter ;| 
there is not a product of his skill, there is not | 
an ambition of his life, whether for wealth, for 
honor, or for usefulness, which is not aftected | 
by the railroad, and upon which it does not | 
press as a burden, whenever it is permitted to | 
make an unjust charge. 

I do not wish to bring any partisan consid- 
erations into this debate; but I consider myself 
specially instructed by the vote of the last re- 


publican convention of my own State to give 
the best consideration and the most anxious 
care to the solution of this question. [ask the 
Clerk to read this resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the adoption of a poltey which shall 
so reduce freights on railroads that the raw material, 
food, and coal of the West and South shall be exchanged 
at the least possible cost for the manufactures of New 
England, interesting to the whole country, is vital to 
the industries of Massachusetts; that the powers vested 
by the Constitution in Congress to regulate commerce 
between the States includes jurisdiction over this great 
subject; and that we call upon Congress and our State 
Legislatures so to exercise all their powers over the rail- 
roads of the country as, without injustice to them, may 
reduce freights and fares to proper rates and secure the 
advantages of these great highways to the whole people 
free from all preference or monopoly. 

Mr. G. F. HOAR. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
presents to us a twofold question, two ques- 
tions which gentlemen who have opposed it 
seem to me to have constantly confounded. 
One is, ought the power asserted in this bill to 
be exercised by the Government at all? The 
second is, in the distribution of the great gov- 
ernmental forces between the nation and the 
States, which shall rightfully exercise this 
power ? 

In considering the first question, let us leave 
out for a moment any subtle constitutional 
distinctions between the national and State 
authorities; let us lay aside all questions of 
local self-government and of naticnal power 
and authority, and Jet us consider whether it 
is wise, whether it is safe, whether it is not 
imperative, that the power which this bill 
seeks to exercise of restraining to a reasona- 
ble charge the price of transmission over the 
great railroads of the country of passengers 
and freight should be exercised by Govern- 
ment, Now, we agree that there are many 
things which we may constitutionally do which 
it is not wise or expedient or politic to attempt. 
We agree that in dealing with the question 
whether we shall pass a sumptuary law, it is 
entirely unimportant to inquire whether the 
Constitution in any case gives us authority to 
pass that law, because we are agreed that it is 
inexpedient and an invasion of the rights 
of the citizen to undertake to control his 
action in that particular. But, in determin- 
ing whether that principle is applicable to 
this case, let me ask the attention of the 
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House for a moment to the consideration | or i. to be — _— in _ manner 
— i fo 2 Hy ° oa ; as 1S therein mentioned; anc nat no such common 
exactly what it is that this bill under takes a wagoner or carrier should take for the carriage of such 
do. There is no attempt in this bill to fix the | goods or merchandise above the rates and prices so set 
5 . Sed 
price between the consignor and the carrier. 2 Berd ey se Bear ene fae i ae ae 
. ere . 5» Eve . ve pounds to be levied and recovered as is by the sai¢ 
The bill provides two things Hf First, se mild, act directed; and whereas no rates for the carriage of 
cautious, simple, experimental remedy for 2} goods from ‘distant parts of the kingdom to the city of 
known common-law right. That is the first | London, and places adjacent, have been yet settled, and 
. .  - . at it | Several common wagoners and carriers have from thence 
thing that it does. The second as that it | taken occasion to enhance the price of carriage of goods 
enacts that an obligation which attaches to | to the prejudice and obstruction of trade. 
public carriers everywhere in the civilized - 2 further enacted by the a 
thich . arrioy | (soresaid, That if any common wagoner or carrier sha 
world, Ww hic h attends upon the public carrer | fer the 1th day of June, 1748, demand and take any 
in every State so long as he is within the State} greater price tor the bringing ‘of goods to the city of 
authority, shall continne to rest upon him | London, or to any place within the bills of mortality, than 
when he goes into the domain where the |} allowed and settled by the justices of the peace for 
Z Q 


: 2 A | the county or place from whence such goods are brought, 
national authority is paramount and exclu- | for the carrving of goods from London to the said county 


5 
upon pain to forfeit for every such offense the sum of 








sive. That is all. | or place, every such carrier or Wagoner shall, for every 
—— 1 baa 7 ¥ +}, such offense, forfeit and pay the sum of five pounds, to 
Now, Mr. Speaker, what was the English tye use of the party aggrieved to be recovered and 
common law when the Constitution of the | levied in the manner by the last-mentioned act directed, 


United States was adopted? The English | or by distress and sale of his goods, by warrant under 

as eee é ; - | the hands and seals of any two justices of the peace for 
common law prov ided that a person who took | the counties of Middlesex or Surrey, or the city of Lon- 
upon himself the office of a public carrier was | don, or city an@ liberty of Westminster. 


thereby bound to all mankind to carry freight} ee Qraak ‘ ; 
for a reasonable price. He could not charge | .You will see. Mr. Speaker, the little En- 
ntsat tes euehinl ty be eeetior Bieelt hat | glish earrier, who carried merchandise from 
, s : apes 
I eg ela ihe | the hamlet to the metropolis from time imme- 
and without unjust discrimination for all! morial, had his rates of charge fixed by the 
comers as they sreanased i jcourt of sessions. Every considerable town 


= ‘ : _..| and city in this country to-day does the same 
Now. how was that rate enforced? It was | alge | he Mndieneigines sae alee’ 
enforced in two ways: First, by the courts, | UMS ped ng “0 eal eso lb r? _ 
ays st, U , Me | Aes ahs . > perrtagD . 
If a carrier undertook to assert his lien on the | mt of rate of charge for the carriage of pas 
é ‘ oe as | sengers to protect the public from extortion. 
goods he carried, and refused to deliver them |" © : ae 
to the owner, he would be a wrong-doer, it) Mr. WILLARD, of Vermont. Will the 
would be a conversion, unless it turned ont | eaateanen allow me to ask him a question 
that he was claiming only a reasonable sum, | Tight here f ae 
the burden of proof being on him to show that | Mr. G. F, HOAR. Yes, so 
his charge was reasonable. And, second, if} Mr. WILLARD, of Vermont. Does the 
the owner of the goods was compelled to pay | gentleman hold that the Congress of the 
to the carrier an unreasonable sum, he could | United States has the same power to control 
sue the carrier and get back the excess. That | the public highways in Massachusetts that the 
was the first remedy which the English law Parliament of England has to control the 
afforded. : | public highways of the British realm ? 
a , 4. A P an 
The second remedy was this. I ask the clerk} Mr. G. F, HOAR. Ot sea I make no 
to read the passage I have marked from a/ Such claim. But the gentleman’s question is 
statute of 21 George II, chapter 28, section 8, /not pertinent now. I am now dealing with 
which is a repetition of a prior statute of Wil | the question whether this thing should be done 
liam and Mary. I ask the House to listen to | #t all, leaving the question of how far it should 
the law which was in existence when our| be done by the State and how far by the nation 
I am not at this moment in- 








fathers framed the Constitution and with | to 2 later stage. 


which they were familiar, a law which pre- 
yailed in regard to the little carriers in En- 
gland, who transported merchandise from the 
hamlet to the market town or to the metro- 
polis. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


And whereas by an act made and passed in the third 
year of the reign of King William and Queen Mary, en- 
titled “An act for the better repairing and amending the 
highways, and for settling the rates of éarriage of goods,” 
it is enacted: That the justices of peace of every county 
and other place within the realm of England, or do- 
minion of Wales, should have power and authority, and 
they were thereby enjoined and required, at their next 
respective quarter session after Easter, yearly, to assess 
and rate the prices of all land carriage of goods whatso- 
ever to be brought into any place within their respec- 
tive limits and jurisdictions, by any common wagoner 








quiring whether it shall be done by Congress, 
but whether it shall be done by anybody. This 
bill does not even go so for as to undertake to 
do to the railroad what every city and town 
does to the hackmen, and what the English 
law did to the wagoner. The bill simply pro- 
vides that a commission shall be appointed 
which shall fix the limit above which, if the 
railroad desire to go, it shall not go unless @ 
jury to which it may appeal shall say that the 
limit of the commissioners was wrong. 

It merely changes the burden of proof, and 
it changes it in only one of the two cases 
which I have supposed. If the railroad un- 


dertakes to hold on to the goods and the owner 
replevins them, the burden of proof is now 
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everywhere upon the railroad to show that it | 
charged only a reasonable price. And if the} 
owner of the goods sues the railroad to recover 

back an excess, in that case the burden of 
proof is on the owner to show that the sum | 
demanded was excessive. This bill simply | 
says that in such a suit the burden of proof 
shall be changed, and that the railroad shall 

in all cases, where it has exceeded the limit 
fixed by the commissioners, be bound to show 

that the sum it charged was reasonable. It 

puts the burden of proof upon the party that 

knows all the facts, upon the party familiar 

with the subject, upon the party an whom it 

would be just and equitable the burden should 

rest in all such controversies. That is the! 
whole of this terrible bill in which my friend 

from Vermont [Mr. W1LLARD] finds a dan- 

ger to local self-government and the liberty of 
the people. That is the whole of the remedy 

which it undertakes to offer. Why, sir, it is 

milk and water compared with the complaint 

and the evil it undertakes to redress. 

My friend from Vermont says all the citi- 
zens should be left free; that the question of 
how much the public carrier should charge 
should be left to be settled by a contract be- 
tween the carrier and the owner of the goods ; 
that it is a violation of public policy for the 
Government to interfere in a contract between 
citizens. Is the citizen left freenow? Is not 
a contract of a public carrier with a citizen a 
contract in which the Government has already 
interfered ? 

Who is the public carrier with whom we, 
have to deal? What are these railroads ? 
In the first place. the Government has dele- 
gated to these railroads its power of eminent 
domain. They present themselves to the | 
people with the sword of eminent domain in 
their hands, carving out for themselves great 
highways across the continent, over the land | 
of the private citizen against his will, of 
which highways they enjoy a complete mo- | 
nopoly. The Government clothes them with | 
vast corporate powers; it delegates to them | 
powers of quasi legislation ; it gives them the 
security and the vast strength of aggregation | 
of wealth without personal liability under | 
contracts. 

Now, what are the powers which these rail- | 
roads exercise? They are not powers which 
the private citizen can wield. They are not | 
private powers, but powers expressly derived | 
from Government. The power of the Ameri-| 
an railroad to-day is one of the strongest 
forces on this earth. The railroad crossing a/ 
State, crossing the continent, can put its finger | 
upon this or that spot of the earth’s surface. | 
upon this or that populous town and city, and | 
say to it, “ You shall grow, or you shall | 
dwindle; poverty, desolation, hardship, or | 
wealth, manufactures, trade, shall grow upon 
this spot at our will.” It can say to the act- | 


ive politician and the able lawyer, and the 
most influential citizen, ‘‘Come into our 
service, and you shall have power, wealth, 
fame, prosperity ; resist our will, and you 
shall be stricken down and destroyed in all 
the ambitions of your life.” 

This isa power not like that of the State gov- 
ernment orthe national Government, laid down 
at the end of astated period of one vear or four 
years; it is a }ower not like that which gov- 
erns State or nation, watched by a jealous and 
hostile opposition ; but it is a power permanent 
as the undying corporation itself, permanent 
as wealth. permanent as the State, permanent 
as civilization itself. 

I have mentioned rewards which the railroad 
has for its servants. But how is it with its mas- 
ters, with the men whom it does not govern, but 
who govern it? For them it has in unmeasured 
degree the two supreme objects of human de- 
sire—wealth and power. One of the great rail- 
road kings of the country has accumulated a 
fortune compared with which the revenues of 
empire are mean. It was said of another, by an 
eloquent orator the other day, that “ He starts 
from San Francisco on his journey across the 
continent, and every sweep of his garment 
knocks down a Legislature.” The tendency 
of things is, while the number of miles of 
railroads in the country and the amount of 
their business is rapidly increasing, to con- 
solidate them and place them practically 
under the control of a few corporators. 

The number of miles of railroad in the 
United States at the close of 1873 was 71,564. 
The amount of capital stock was $2,072,251,- 
984; total debt, $1,999,741,597 ; total cost, 
$3,728,416,958. Gross traffic for 1873, $478,- 
885,597 ; net receipts over operating expenses, 
$174,350,913. The last two items relate to 
54,454 miles, all that are reported, on which 
the net income applicable to interest and divi- 
dends equals $3,201 per mile. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the notion entertained 
by my friend from Vermont of civil liberty 
and of interference with the right of the 
citizen is this: that these powers, these func~ 
tions—so vast, so irresistible, so eternal—shall 
be delegated by the Government to irresponsi- 
ble men who wield them; and that it is a 
violation of the right of the citizen when we 
come in and say that we will establish a board 
who shall declare what shall be the maximum 
charge they shall mat:e on freight, and that 
the declaration of this board shall simply 
change the burden of proof in a law-suit. 

Mr. WILLARD, of Vermont. I presume 
the gentleman does not intend to misrepresent 
me. 

Mr. G. F. HOAR. Certainly not. 

Mr. WILLARD, of Vermont. I said ex- 
pressly in my remarks yesterday that the 
State creating the corporation had entire con- 
trol of it. 
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Mr. G. F. HOAR. The gentleman said!know that in England the effort has been 
that too; but he said also that for the Gov | made for forty years, with all the powers of 
ernment to enter upon this province was an) Parliament, to regulate the railroads, and that 
invasion of, and interference with, the right | it has been ‘abandoned as hopeless ? 
of the citizen. I shall come presently to the, |; Mr. G. F. HOAR. The working people of 
question how far a State and how far the na | England are not yet adequately represented 
tion can deal with this particular subject. | in Parliament. The people of America are 
The gentleman from Vermont either agrees | represented in Congress. 
with me or disagrees with me. Does he say) Mr. KASSON. Parliament does exercise 
that it is fitting that whatever government has | this authority of regulating railroads. 
jurisdiction over the particular question shall) Mr. G. F. HO AR. Yes, sir. Under the 
somewhere or somehow regulate the charges law of Parliament every English workman is 
of these railroads ? | entitled to find one train by which he can go 
Mr. WILLARD, of Vermont. I confess— out of Manchester, or Liverpool, or London, 
I do not know but T ought to say I am sorry | to his littke home in the suburbs at a price 
to be obliged to confess—that I ‘fear no Gov: | not exceeding a penny a mile. That is one 
ernment regulation can cure the evil; and I regulation which Parliament has made. ‘There 
think the gentleman will find the same opin- | is scarcely a detail of the contract between 
ion substan tiaily expressed in the report of the freighter and the railroad, the public car- 
the Massachusetts commissioners. | rier, which is not regulated in Englind by 
Mr. G. F. HOAR. Then, Mr. Speaker, the | Parliament. I not only do not know the fact 
sturdy descendant of the heroes of the Green) which the gentleman’s question supposes to 
Mountains is not willing to undertake the! exist, but I believe the entire reverse to be 
duty of protecting the American citizens | the case. 
against the encroachment of these railroads, Mr. BUCKNER. My idea on the subject is 
because he is afraid he cannot do it. This is) obtained from a report now before me, made 
the other alternative. Now, when the con-| by the board of railroad commissioners of 
vention of railroad managers meets in Buffalo, | Massachusetts, in which they state that all the 
as soon as the canals freeze, and fixes the | efforts in this direction have entirely failed to 
charges for freight, where do they get the) accomplish anything in England. 
power which enables them to affect the value) Mr. G. F. HOAR. Now, Mr. Speaker, I 
of every bushel of wheat throughout the en- | address myself to the second question. As- 
tire Northwest? Do they not get it from the | suming that it is a duty of Government and 
@aoyernment? Are they not themselves the | that it is politic for Government to undertake 
ee of law ? it to the limited extent which this bill pro- 
a dozen truckmen meet and agree that} poses, I now ask the House to consider 
Mi carrying half a mile the trunks of pas- | ‘whether, in the distribution of power between 
sengers coming by rail to a station they will! the nation and the State, what this bill pro- 
make a small increase of a shilling in the | poses is the duty and the function of C ongress. 


price, they are held amenable to the law. 
But the convention of railroad presidents | 
may meet at Buffalo, when the canals freeze, | 
and lay their taxes on the produets of the | 
Northwest and the industries of New England, | 
subtracting 10, 20, or 50 per cent. from the | 
value of each man’s day’s work; and it is| 
considered impolitic for the Government, | 
which represents the people of the United | 
States, to undertake to control the creatures it | 
has itself made! Commerce between New | 
York and San Francisco, the products of great | 
regions of the earth’s surface, the motive | 
power, the raw material of great manufactur- | 
ra States, the food and clothing of millions, 
‘Americans, may be enhanced in price by 
a a like combination , and the people which | 
loaned them its sovereignty shall, according | 
to the theories of government of some gentle- 
men who have addressed the House, be for- | 
ever powerless to restrain them ! 
Mr. BUCKNER. Will the gentleman al- | 
low me to ask 
Mr. G. F, HOAR. 
Mr. BUCKNER. 


a question ? 
Certainly. 
Does not the gentleman | 


Mr. ELDREDGE. I understood the gen- 
tleman just now to claim the same powers for 
‘this Government that the Parliament of Great 
Britain exercises with reference to the English 
, people. 

Mr. G. F. HOAR. I made no such claim, 

Mr. ELDR EDGE. Does the gentleman 
claim that under our Constitution the Federal 
Government can exercise the same powers as 
the Parliament of Great Britain exercises? 

Mr. G. F. HOAR. No, sir. 

Mr. ELDREDGE. I understood the gen- 
tleman to argue that because the British Par- 
| liament regulates the prices which passengers 
on railroads shall pay, and other matters of 
detail, therefore in this country the Federal 
Congress can do the same thing. 

Mr. G. F. HOAR. I make no such claim. 

Mr. ELDREDGE. I understood that to 


| be the gentleman’s position. 


Mr. G. F. HOAR. The gentleman did not 
ldo me the honor to listen to what I said, 
| What I said was that I was dealing with the 
"question whether, to the extent which this 
bill proposes, government in some of its func- 
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tions or modes of exercising power should go. | that subject is the constitutional function of 
I was saying that the railroads were them. | Congress, When, therefore, it issues a man- 
selves wielding the powers of government in | date on that subject to a corporation, unless it 
dealing with citizens, and that therefore the | has reserved the power so to do in the charter, 
government which had lent the railroads its|the corporation is not bound to obey. The 
sovereignty had a right to use its power to re | State cannot rightfully say to the corporation, 
strain them in dealing with the citizen. I was |“ We could not alienate our legislative au- 
considering the question whether it was fitting | thority.” It never had legislative authority 
that any government should exercise a power | over that subject. 
of this kind. This argument is all ina nut-shell. The 
Then the gentleman on the other side asked regulation of commerce is the regulation of 
me whether I was not aware the Parliament | the exchange of commodities. The exchange 
of England had tried to do it but failed. I of commodities iscommerce. The regulation 
said no; that they had very largely, and in| of commerce with foreign nations is the regu- 
many instances, succeeded. j lation of the exchange of commodities with 
Now, Mr. Speaker, to the extent of the ju-/ foreign nations. The regulation of commerce 
risdiction over this question which the Consti-| among the seVeral States is the regulation of 
tution confers upon Congress the States are| the exchange of commodities among the sev- 
powerless. Congress has the exclusive power | eral States. An essential part of such an ex- 
to regulate commerce among the States, and,! change is the conveyance of the commodity 
therefore, so far as this is a regulation of com-/ from the seller to the buyer. Regulation is 
merce among the States, so far the thing must | the prescribing of a rule or law, or fixing the 
be left undone or must be done here. The) condition. To regulate the exchange of com- 
gentleman from Vermont [Mr. WILLARD] | modities is to prescribe the rule. or law, or 
has counfounded, it seems to me, two things. | condition under which such an exchange shall 
I concede that a State which creates a corpor- | take place. An essential part of the regula- 
ation has the right to prohibit that corporation | tion of commerce, therefore, is the prescribing 
from engaging in commerce among the States | rules, or laws, or conditions of the conveyance 
atall. I concede the State which creates a|of commodities from the seller to the buyer. 
corporation has the right, if it reserves that The fixing or regulating of tolls, or charges, 
right in the original grant or charter, to pre- or imposts for conveying commodities from 
scribe the terms and conditions npon which | the seller to the buyer is the prescribing a 
the corporation may engage in commerce | condition of that conveyance. It is therefore 
among these States. But that does not grow | a regulation of commerce. 
out of any power of the State over the subject-| Now, whenever the fixing or regulating of 
matter, but grows out cf the power of the | such imposts and tolls properly comes within 
State over the corporation. But the State | the domain of the law making power, or when- 
must necessarily, even exercising the power in | ever such imposts or tuils should be regulated 
that way, exercise it subject to the terms of| by law, the power which regulates commerce 
the charter in & necessarily imperfect and in- should properly regulate them. This is the 
complete manner if it is disposed to exercise | settled and unquestioned understanding with 
it at all, which few of the States are. If a! reference to foreign commerce. The Legisla- 
State is indifferent to the exactions made by | ture does not ordinarily regulate rates of 
one of its corporations upon the commerce of | freight charged by public carriers for mer- 


other States in transit, the citizen is withont 


remedy unless the national authority inter-| 


fere. 

Let me state this point again. The charter 
ofa corporation has been held to be a contract. 
When a State creates a corporation it may 


|chandise brought from abroad; not because 
such regulation would not be a regulation of 
|commerce, but because such carriers are en- 
' gaged in a business open to unrestricted com- 
| petition, and it is deemed inexpedient to regu- 
| late commerce in that respect. But it exercises 


doubtless reserve in the charter the power to| the power to regulate foreign commerce for 
control it. If it has made no such reserva- | the protection of the interests of the public in 
tion, it may still exercise over it such legisla-| many respects where competition does nut 
tive control as it could over individuals in like | afford such protection. 

cases. I concede further that a State cannot} Now, we have here a case where the public 
by contract, either with a corporation or an | carrier engaged in commerceamong the States is 
individual, alienate its legislative powers. But | not restrained toa very considerable extent by 
unless it has in some way reserved the right | competition—where, as I have said, we lend 
to do so, it cannot impose upon a corporation him the forces and powers of sovereignty for 
any duties, obligations, or restraints which are | the exercise of his great public functions, and 
hot within its general legislative authority | therefore it becomes the duty of a tribunal or 
over individuals. The State cannot prescribe | Legislature authorized to fix the rule of law 
the rule to individuals engaged in commerce | governing persons engaged in commerce among 
among the States, because the reguiation of | the States to fix the rule of law for him. 
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I confess, Mr. Speaker. I am astonished at 
the arguments which convince some of our 
able and intelligent friends on the other side 
when they wish to deny to American people 
the power of protecting themselves against the 
oppression of the instruments they have them- 
selves created. The most extravagant advo- 
cate of unlimited legislative power never 
resorted to such strained and artificial reason- 
ing as do these gentlemen in their attempts to 
explain away the simple and comprehensive 
language in which the American people have 
asserted their national sovereignty. 

Two gentlemen, Mr. Speaker, to whom I 
have listened with very great respect, the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky, [Mr. ARTHUR, ] whom 
I always heat with great respect, and my friend 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Storm] argued that 
the purpose of this clause in the Constitution 
authorizing Congress to regulate commerce 
among the several States was to prevent the 
imposing of duties by one State upon mer- 
chandise in its transit to another. These gen- 
tlemen, however, overlooked the fact, both of 
them, that this matter of duties was expressly 
provided for elsewhere in the Constitution. 
The Constitution enacts, first, that no duties 
on exports shall be imposed by anybody ; and 
secondly, that no duty on imports shall be im- 
posed by any State without the consent of 
Congress, and when imposed the duty shall be 
paid into the national Treasury. So that, in 
inserting in addition the general authority to 
regulate commerce, the framers of the Consti- 
tution had something else in view than pro- 
tecting the business of one State from duties 
or imposts levied on it in its transit through 
another in the form of a duty or impost. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, what was that purpose ? 
Let Mr. Madison, the great state-rights man 
of the Convention which framed that Consti- 
tution, answer. Mr. Madison says, in the 
forty-second number of the Federalist : 

To the proofs and remarks which former papers have 
brought into view on this subject, it may be added that 
without this supplemental provision, the great and es- 
sential power of regulating foreign commerce would 
have been incomplete and ineffectual. 

A very material object of this power was the relief of 
the States which import and export through other 
States, from the improper contributions levied on them 
by the latter. Were these at liberty to regulate the 
trede between State and State, it must be foreseen that 
ways would be found out to load the articles of import 
and export. during the passage through their jurisdic- 
tion, with duties which would fall on the makers of the 
latter and consumers of the former. We may be as- 
sured, by past experience, that such a practice would 
be introduced by future contrivances; and both by that 
and a common knowledge of human affairs that it 
would nourish unceasing animosities, and not improb- 
ably terminate in serious interruptions of the public 
tranquility. To those who do not view the question 
through the medium of passion or of interest, the de- 
sire of the commercial States to collect, in any form, 
an indirect revenue from their uncommercial neich- 
bors, must appear not less impolitic than it is unfair, 
since it would stimulate the injured party, by resent- 
ment as well as interest, to resort to less convenient 
channels for their foreign trade. But the mild voice 





} 

| of reason, pleading the cause of an enlarged and per- 
| manent interest, is but too often drowned betore pub- 
| lic bodies as well as individuals by the clamors of an 
| impatient avidity for immediate and immoderate gain, 

The neeessity of a superintending authority over the 
| reciprocal trade of confederated states has been illus- 
| trated by other examples as well as our own. In Swit- 
| zerland, where the union is so very slight, each canton 
| is obliged to ailow to merchandises a passage through 
its jurisdiction into other cantons without an augmen- 
tation of the tolls. In Germany it is a law of the em- 
| pire that the princes and states shall not lay tolls or 
customs on bridges, rivers, or passages without the con- 
sent of the Emperor and Diet; though it appears from 
a quotation in an antecedent paper that the practice in 
this. as in many other instances in that confederacy, has 
not followed the ‘aw, and has produced there the mis- 
chief which have been foreseen here. Among the re- 
straints imposed by the unionof the Netherlands, on its 
members, one is, that they shall not establish imposts 
disadvantageous to their neighbors without the general 
permission. 

So, Mr. Speaker, the House will see that 
| according to the declaration of Mr. Madison, 
| this clause was put in the Constitution to pre- 
| vent new devices which might thereafter be 
| contrived, other than the imposition of duties 
| or imposts, by which one State should burden 
|on its passage to the sea the merchandise or 
commerce of another and drive that merchan- 
dise around by circuitious paths. If Mr, 
Madison had foreseen the present railroad 
system of the country he could not have more 
aptly described the evil which might be con- 
|trived in the future, which that general pro- 
vision of the Constitution was intended to cure 
by giving this power to Congress, than he has 
by that language in the Federalist. 

The law gives to the carrier a lien on the 
merchandise which he transports. I am ata 
loss to understand the logic of those gentlemen 
who argue that a State should not be per- 
mitted to impose a tax or duty on merchan- 
dise carried through it to other States, and yet 
insist that it should be at liberty, when it com- 
mits to any of its citizens its power of eminent 
domain, to authorize them to construct and 
control public highways over which, from the 
necessities of the trade, merchandise must 
pass or not be transported at all, and allow 
them to impose on such merchandise liens un- 
limited except by the sense of their own in- 
terests on the part of those who impose them. 
Yet the framers of the Constitution meant, in 
the opinion of my friend from Kentucky, to 
prevent the imposition of a tax by a State for 
its own benefit, and yet allows it to delegate 
to a corporation the power to impose a like 
tax for the benefit of a part, and not the 
whole. 

These gentlemen, in their endeavor to fritter 
and explain away the simple,clear,and compre- 
hensive language of the Constitution, and deny 
its true meaning, find themselves obliged to 
admit the power they seek to destroy. The 
gentleman from Kentucky says that the object 
of this constitutional provision was to secure 
to commerce “ the charity of being let alone.” 











Has it not occurred to that gentleman that our 
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forefathers, usually so exact, adopted the most 
extraordinary language to accomplish such an 
end? In order that commerce might not have 
rules prescribed to it, but might be free, unre- 
stricted, without regulation except by its own 
will, the Constitution, according to him, creates 
a tribunal upon which it confers the power to 
regulate it, The gentleman from Kentucky 
says that by the Constitution they created a 
legislative tribunal, and directed and author- 
jzed it to prescribe rules. The purpose of 
putting that clause in the Constitution was to 
his mind in order that these rules might not 
be prescribed. But, Mr. Speaker, the position 
of the gentlemen on the other side, in short, 
is exactly this: that the Constitution gives 
Congress the power to regulate commerce 
among the States, in order that commerce 
might forever not be regulated so far as it is 
commerce among the States. 

It is objected that the carriage of merchan- 
dise across the continent from point to point, 
in distant States, is, when analyzed, nothing 
but a series of successive acts of transport, by 
which each railroad carries the freight within 
its own State only, and is paid only for such 
carriage ; that the collecting the freight in one 
sum to be divided proportionately among the 
roads is for the convenience of the shipper, and 
does not make the roads a unit, or change the 
essence of the transaction. This is the precise 
argument which was urged and overruled in 
Gibbons vs. Ogden. It was said by Mr. Oak- 
ley: 

The right of a State to regulate its internal trade ap- 
plies as well to its navigable waters as to its other ter- 
ritory. * * * Is the law in question anything more 
than a regulation of the internal navigation of the 
waters of the State? It does not deny the right of entry 
into its waters to any vessels. It only forbids such ves- 
sels, when within its waters, to be moved by steam. It 
is, therefore, strictly a regulation of internal navigation, 

And by Mr. Emmet : 


The Federal Government can do no act on the navigable 
waters within the limits of the United States which, or 
a corresponding act to which, it cannot do on the land 
within the same limits. 


To this reasoning it was replied by Chief 


Justice Marshall : 

Commerce, as the word is used in the Constitution is 
aunit. * * * Commerce among the States cannot 
stop at the external boundary line of each State, but may 
beintroducedinto the interior. * * * Cana trading 
expedition between two adjoining States commence and 
terminate outside of each. And if the trading inter- 
course be between two States remote from each other, 
must it not commence in one, terminate in another, and 
probably pass through a third. 

Mr, Speaker, I wish to answer now two or 
three objections of detail. My friend from 
Vermont [Mr. WILLARD] says that the policy 
of law requires that it should be uniform, but 
that it is impossible that uniform rates should 
be established by this tribunal. But the uni- 
formity is in the rule which prescribes that 
the rates should be reasonable. The law that 
says that every citizen may recover on a quan- 


tum meruit from his employer the reasonable 
value of his services is clearly a uniform law, 
although the value of the services varies in 
every case which comes before the court. It 
is the uniformity of the rule, not the applica- 
tion. 

But it is said that we are undertaking to 
delegate legislative powers to this commission. 
Not at all. We enact that the common-law 
obligation, which rests upon the public carrier 
everywhere else to charge no more than a rea- 
sonable price and to make no unjust discrimi. 
nation, shall rest upon him also while he 
engages in commerce among the States by zail- 
road. We might very properly further pro- 
vide, that in enforcing this rule by legal pro- 
ceedings the burden of proof of reasonableness 
should in all cases be upon the carrier, who 
is familiar with the subject and who has all 
the facts in his possession. But we do not go 
so far as that. We provide that the burden of 
showing reasonableness shall rest upon him 
only when he has exceeded the rate fixed in 
the commissioners’ schedule. This confers no 
legislative power upon the commission. The 
| rule of law by which the parties must abide, 
and which determines their rights, is enacted 
| by Congress and applied to the court. The 
|commission is merely an aid in determining 
the fact of reasonableness. 

I think the argument against this bill which 
presses the hardest on the minds of gentlemen 
otherwise friendly to it is that it gives vast 
powers to these commissioners, who may be 
weak, who may be corrupt, who may be the 
servants of the railroad. But, Mr. Speaker, the 
felicity of this bill is this: that there is no 
possibility that these commissioners can do any 
harm. If they do nothing but make complete 
compilation of the railroad statistics of the 
United States they will be worth all their 
salaries. But what can a railroad corruptly 
induce this commission to do? Suppose that 
the commission, acting corruptly, will not put 
down the rates on any line of railroad ; the 
people are exactly where they are now. If 
they put down the rates on all other lines, then 
the freight will go by those other lines, and 
the railroad corrupting the commissioners will 
be left without employment. If they put 
down the rates on one line, no competing line 
will have gained anything by corrupting the 
commission. We may have lost the salaries 
of the commissioners, but ‘hat is all. It is 
impossible for human inget.:11ty to conceive a 
case where a railroad could corrupt these com- 
missioners in a manner that could do any pos- 
sible harm to the public. 

Mr. HAWLEY, of Connecticut. Might not 
the commissioners make the rates too low ? 

Mr. G. F. HOAR. Yes, sir. But if the 
commissioners fix them too low the railroad 
may still go toa jury. This commission sim- 
ply changes the burden of proof in a suit be- 
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tween the railroad and the shipper of goods, 
and says that if the railroad go beyond a rea- 
sonable rate, the rate fixed by these commis 
sioners, they shall be liable for extortion. The 
railroad company may always protect itself by 
going to a jury; but if a railroad or a combi- 
nation of railroad companies has corrupted 
the commissioners so that they do not put 
down the rates low enough, why the citizens 
do not get the benefit of changing the burden 
of proof in their suits, and the bill in that 
particular does no good. But it does no pos- 
sible harm. Some gentlemen seem to suppose 
that these commissioners will put up the rates 
beyond the point to which such competition 
as exists would bring the rates and charges 
down. Notatall; the railroad companies can 
get no possible advantage in making an over 
chaxge by corrupting the commissioners. 


My friends, however, who use this argument | 


| tennial celebration coming off in Philadel- 
phia. Under the gentleman’s bill no railroad 
could bring any merchandise to that city at 
half-price for the celebration. The Pennsyl- 
yania Central is a part of the line running 
from San Francisco to Philadelphia, and it 
would have to charge, under the iron and in. 
| flexible rule of the bill proposed by the gen- 
tieman from Ohio, the same rate on freight 
from San Francisco to Philadelphia that it 
would for bringing some machinery four miles 
/from the suburbs. It would have to charge 
| the same price for bringing freight from fifty 
; miles eastward from Omaha as for carrying 
| freight fifty miles westward from the city of 
New York. 

Mr. SMITH, of Ohio. The gentleman 
entirely misunderstands the bill. 

Mr. G. F. HOAR. I have it here, and 
have read it very carefully. Let me see what 





seem to me to make an argument which, if} }¢ provides : 


legislators of America bring themselves to act 
upon it, involves the surrender of the Repub- 
lic itself. No statesman, in my judgment, 
will ever lead the American people, no states- 
man will ever be useful to the American peo- 
ple, no statesman will ever apprehend the 
sublime forces or the sublime destiny of this 
Republic who does not learn, in spite of evils, 
in spite of mistakes, in spite of corruption, to 
trust the Republic and the ideas which are its 
strength and safety. We have planted upon 
this continent a people who believe that. what- 
ever may be the frailties or vices of men, jus- 
tice, equality, righteousness, will eventually be 
wrought out by freedom; who believe that the 
governing forces of the Republic may be safely 
wielded by the intelligence of a free people. 
When that fundamental maxim is forgotten, 
you have no alternative but to go back to the | 
despotism from which our forefathers escaped. | 

Gentlemen, however, will remember that the | 
powers which this bill creates are powers of, 
the courts and jury. The commissioners but | 
change the burden of proof; that is all. The | 
ultimate power, the ultimate administration, | 
the ultimate strength of this bill rests in the | 
confidence which Congress is willing to put in | 
the jury who are to try the cases and in the! 
courts who are ultimately to declare the law. | 

Mr. Speaker, I desire to say one word in| 
regard to a proposition which has been made | 
by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. SmrrH] to | 
substitute for the present bill a bill which) 
seems to me not only to be extremely unjust | 
to the railroads, but to be utterly impractica- 


That no railroad company shall make any discrimi- 
nation in its rate of charges between persons doing 
| business with such company for the transportation of 
a like amount of freight, of like class, for a bike dis- 
| tance, over the line of connecting lines of railroad 
| owned or operated by it, when such freight is being 
| transported from one State to another, or to or from 
| any foreign nation. 


| What I said would not apply to freight 
| bronght into Philadelphia from any part of 
| Pennsylvania, but it would apply to freight 
| brought to Philadelphia from New Jersey. 

| Mr. SMITH, of Ohio. Not at all. 

Mr. G. F. HOAR. Well, that is the plain 
| meaning of the bill, But there is another 
| point. The gentleman’s bill wholly overlooks 
| one great fact in railroad transportation, and 
jit is this: The freight cars upon a railroad 
going one way may be full, while in going 
the other way they may be largely empty, 
and a railroad company ought to have the 
right in determining the rates of freight going 
over their road to consider the fact that there 
will, of course, be a great dearth of freight 
going in one direction and a superabundance 
of it going in the other. This Dill utterly 
prohibits any such consideration from enter- 
ing into the rates of freight. It prohibits a 
railroad company from making any terms 
whatever by which a person sending a very 
large amount of freight may contract by the 
year, or for the transportation of an unusually 
large amount. It is a simple, inflexible, iron 
rule. ‘A similar law, as I am informed by 
the gentlaman from Illinois, has been declared 
unconstitutional by the supreme court of the 





ble in application. His bill provides simply | State of Illinois. That court bas held to be 
that railroad companies, shall in all cases | unconstitutional a bill framed on the princi- 
charge the same rate for the same kind of, ple of this bill of the gentleman from Ohio. 
freight carried the same distance. iT had designed, Mr. Speaker, to add some- 


It ought to be entitled ‘A bill to prevent a thing on one or two other points, but I think 
railroad from ever putting down its prices in I ought not to detain the House longer at this 


any case.” 


For instance, you have the cen- | time. 














Commercial Hotel, 


ON THE EUROPEAN PLAN; 
17 and 19 Park Row, 
Opposite New Post Office and Astor House, 
NEW YORK. 
Rooms, $1 Per Day and Upwards. 


W. P. Puan & Co., Proprietors. 

NOTICE.—this Hotel is convenient for 
passengers arriving on the N.Y, Central, 
Hudson River, Harlem and N. Y., and 





New Haven trains. They should take the 
Fourth avenue cars direct from depot to the | 
Commercial Hotel. 

Lines ot street cars from the hovse : Ist, 
3d, 4th, 6th, 7th, Sth. and 9th avenues ; | 
Broadway, . area street, Dry Dock, wey 
avenues A, ,and D, | 


ROTARY ANB CORPORATION SEALS, 








We make a specialty of designing and 
manufacturing 


Seals for Societies, Corpo- 
rations, Notaries, &e., &e., 


And will fill orders at low rates. 
THE TRADE SUPPLIED WITH SEAL FRESSES, 
AT THE | 
New York Stencil Works, 


87 Nassau Street, N. Y. 
Circulars sent free. 


J. McC. PERKINS & Co., 
COUNSELORS AT LAW, 


AND 
Solicitors of American and Foreign Patents 
No. 513 SEVENTH STREET, 


Washington, D. C. 





A complete copy of the Patent and Copyright Law 
of 1870 (this law supersedes all prior laws) sent gratis 
to any address, together with a pamphlet of instruc. 
tion about patents, 


GILBERT J. FERRISS, 


SOLICITOR OF 


American and £orcign Latents, 


AND 
General Agent for Pension and Bounty Claims, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Office, 926 F street. 


J. E. BEARDSLEY, 


General Correspondent 





P. O. Box 95. 





479 Pennsylvania avenue, 


WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 


DORMAN’S 
tencil and Stamp 
H WORKS, 

a And Manufactory of 
= RUBBER TYPE 

AND 
HAND PRINTERS, 
SEALS 


MTOR LONGES, &t 


19 German Street, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 








READ “THE STENCIL” for Val- 
| : uable Receipts, Novelties, 
' Inventions, &e. 
Men should have it. 


All Agents and Business 
Sample Copy Free. 


Address as above. 


| STENCIL CUTTERS’ TOOLS & SUPPLIES. 





The Mutual Lite Insurance Co. 


OF NEW YORE. 


PRESIDENT - F. 8. WINSTON. 
VICE PRESIDENT -R. A. McCURDY. 


ASSETS - - $65,000,0 


THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD—PURELY MUTUAL. 


Losses by death in 1872, 5.89 per cent of reserve; lower than 
- those of any other company. 

Losses by death in ten years, 6.23 per cent. of reserve; lower 
than those of any other company. 

Expenses of management, 1872, 6.98 per cent. of income; lower 


than those of any other American company. 


Of all its assets, January 1, 1873, it held collected and realized in 
cash, and invested, 98.21 per cent.; a far larger proportion than any 


other company. 


This Company has paid back in Drvrpenps a surplus premium to 
its policy holders more than $28,500,000. 

Its surplus set aside for dividends, in the last three years, was 
$10,664,255. 


Its dividends have been far larger than those of any other company 


in the world ; and exceed the aggregate dividends of all the other com- 


panies in the United States, excepting three. 
Rate of dividends to premiums, 1872, 41.55 per cent. 


Rate of dividends to premiums, 1863-1872, 29.77 per cent. 











